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ON  THE  SYMBOLIC  USE  OF  NUMBER  IN 
THE  'DIVINA  COMMEDIA'  AND  ELSE- 
WHERE. 

BY    EOWARD    CANDLER,    M.A. 

[Bead  April  7th,  1910.] 

Numbers  have  been  regarded  by  many  nations  of 
antiquity  and  of  mediaeval  times  as  having,  like 
names,  a  peculiar  virtue  of  their  own,  so  as  to 
become  sacred  or  symbolical  representations  of 
names,  persons,  or  spiritual  (metaphysical)  facts. 

Thus  among  the  Greeks  even  numbers  were 
complete  or  suitable  (apTioi) ;  odd  numbers  super- 
fluous (ireptoaoi).  The  number  one  was  even-odd 
because  when  added  to  an  even  number  it  made  it 
odd,  and  when  to  an  odd  number  it  made  it  even.* 
Theon  says  that  one  is  not  a  number,  but  the 
beginning  of  number.  Others  called  it  even 
because  of  its  separation  from  multitude,  and  one  is 
complete  (even),  multitude  is  evil,  imperfect.  God 
is  the  one.  Thus  Augustine  ('  Conf.,'  Bk.  IT,  1,  2), 
following  Plotinus  :  "  I  turned  away  from  the  One 
and  melted  away  into  the  many."  So  again  : 
"  Friendship  .  .  .  which  welds  souls  together 
and  makes  one  of  many  "  ('  Conf.,'  IV,  8,  2).  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  probably  suggested  in  an  obscure 
passage  of  the  '  Paradiso  '  (XV,  55-7),  which  states 

*  This  property  is  true  of  nil  odd  numbers. 
Vol..    XXX.  1 
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that  from  God,  the  Unit,  spring  forth  the  five  and 
six.  That  is,  number  generally  is  originated  from 
one ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  five  and 
six  have  here  any  hidden  meaning.  (But  see  later 
under  numbers  fire  and  six.) 

Other  numbers  among  the  Greeks  were  called 
perfect  (teAeioi)  ;  amicable  (<j>l\ioi) ;  harmonical;* 
musical  or  "most  perfect"  of  all  (reXtioTciToi),  as,  for 
instance,  the  harmonic  mean  between  two  numbers 
(Nicomachus) ;  nuptial  (in  Plato),  and  so  on. 
There  was  also  a  musical  progression. f  All  such 
nomenclature  as  this  was  not  arbitrary.  It  was 
the  development  of  the  Pythagorean  notion  that 
the  essence  of  all  things  and  of  the  cosmogony  of 
Nature  was  number.  Xumber  was  "the  origin 
and,  as  it  were,  the  substance  of  all  things;  and  was, 
as  it  were,  their  affections  and  habits  (or  states)."  $ 

These  remarks  apply  to  number  generally.  But 
special  numbers  had  a  symbolic  significance  of  their 
own,  as  we  proceed  to  show. 

On  the  number  one  we  have  already  remarked. 
The  number  tiro  demands  no  individual  treatment, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  number  three.     This  number,  and  with  it  nine, 

*  They  were  called  harmonical  either  because  strings  of  lengths 
corresponding  to  their  numbers,  on  being  stretched  taut  and  struck, 
gave  the  diatonic  notes,  or  because,  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
Nicomachus,  a  cube  having  three  equal  dimensions  produces 
•*  harmony,"  and  so  the  proportion  between  its  twelve  edges,  its  eight 
corners  and  its  six  sides  was  called  a  "  harmonic  progression." 

t  Two  numbers,  with  their  arithmetic  and  harmonic  means 
inserted  between  them,  form  a  geometrical  (or  musical)  progression. 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Grow's  'History  of  Greek  Mathematics'  for 
some  of  the  above  facts. 

J  'ApX>l  Kai  w£  v\t)  tviq  ovai  Kal  ijjg  ttMi)  ti  koli  e£ei£  (Aristotle, 
•  Metaph.,'  I,  -r>).     I  translate  it  above.     Let  who  will  understand. 
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which  is  3  x  3  or  the  square  of  three,  being  Dante's 
key  number,  must  be  held  over  for  more  complete 
consideration  further  on. 

Here  we  will  only  refer  to  the  following  lines  of 
Dante  : 

"  Quell'  Uno  e  Due  e  Tre  die  sempre  vive, 
B  regna  sempre  in  Tre  e  Due  e  Uno. 
Non  circonscritto,  e  tutto  circonscrive." 

Par.  XIV,  28-80. 

The  One  is  the  Godhead,  the  Two  is  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  the  Three  is  the  Trinity.  Long- 
fellow quotes  Chaucer  (Troilus  and  Cres.,  last 
stanza),  whose  lines  are  an  exact  translation  : 

"  Thou  One  and  Two  and  Thre  !  eterne  on  live, 
That  raignest  aie  in  Three  and  Two  and  One, 
Uncircumscript  and  all  maist  circumscrive."  * 

The  \  umber  Four. 

The  Pythagoreans,  as  we  know  from  Lucian's 
biting  sarcasm  in  '  The  Sects  in  the  Auction-room, 'f 

*  This   Christian    doctrine    raises   the    scorn   of    Critias    in   the 
*  Philopatris,'  ss.  11,  of  Lucian,  or  of  the  pseudo-Lucian :  'ApiGpehv 

pi  uuia-Ktir  Km  opKO£  i)  dpiO/uiriKr)  .  .  .  ovk  olca  yap  rt  Xfyttf  ev  rpia, 
rpla  'iv  ;  In  like  spirit  Heine.  '  A  Tour  in  the  Harz  Mountains.'  "  I 
was  horribly  shocked  to  find  that  the  multiplication  table  is  bound 
up  with  the  [Royal  Hanoverian]  catechism,  and,  in  fact,  printed  on 
the  last  page,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity:  and  that  children  arc  thus  from  their  earliest 
years  liable  to  be  led  into  mortal  doubts.  In  Prussia  we  are  much 
wiser,  and  .  .  .  are  careful  not  to  print the  multiplication  table 
on  the  back  of  the  catechism." 

t   Pythagoras  :  How  do  you  count? 

The  Merchant :  One,  two,  three,  four     .     .     . 

Fi/th. :  Stop !  What  you  believe  to  be  four  is  ten.    It  is  the  perfect 
triangle.     It  is  our  oath. 

The  Merch.:   I  swear  to   it  by  four,  the  great  oath!  I  have 
never  heard  mure  divine  and  sacrosanct  language. 
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and  from  other  sources,  gave  peculiar  honour  to 
the  number  four.  Three  explanations  are  offered : 
(1)  That  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  =  10,  the  radix  or  root  of 
all  calculation.     (2)  That  10  can  be  represented  as 

a  triangle  whose  base   is  four    .v.       (3)  That  one 

represents  a  point ;  two  represents  length  (as  two 
marbles  touching  one  another) ;  that  three  represents 
a  plane  surface  (as  three  marbles  touching  one 
another) ;  that  four  represents  solidity  or  space  (as 
four  marines  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid). 

The  number  four  is  an  emblematic  number  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  There  are  four  greater 
prophets  and  four  gospels.  Four  living  creatures 
in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  In  their  prototype 
in  Ezekiel  they  each  have  four  faces,  four  sides,  and 
four  wings,  and  are  associated  with  four  wheels. 
Later  on  there  are  four  sore  judgments  (in  Jeremiah 
four  kinds  of  death)  ;  four  winds  from  which  the 
One  Spirit  is  to  come.  So  in  various  scriptural 
passages  there  are  four  rivers,  horns,  kings  or 
kingdoms,  angels,  etc.  The  unpronounceable  name 
of  God  was  a  tetragrammaton  (J.  H.  V.  H)  and  to 
this  corresponds  the  Christian  symbol  for  the  writing 
over  the  cross  (I.  N.  E.  I.). 

When  Dante  and  Virgil  escape  from  Hell  by  the 
tortuous  passage  through  the  earth  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  wide  ocean  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  is  situated  the  mountain  of 
Purgatory  with  the  earthly  Paradise  at  the  summit. 
Here  they  see  four  wonderful  stars  never  seen  by  the 
eye  of  man  since  Adam  and  Eve  were  banished  from 
Eden    (Purg.   I,    23).      Later   on    these   stars   have 
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.sunk  below  the  horizon  and  three  brilliant  stars  are 
seen  (Purg.  VIII,  89).  The  four  stars  are  Jerome's 
four  "cardinal  virtues,"  prudence,  justice,  fortitude, 
and  temperance,  and  the  three  stars  are  the  three 
theological  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Thus 
we  get  4  +  3  =  7.  The  three  stars  have  not  been 
clearly  identified,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
four  stars  are  the  four  great  stars  of  the  Southern 
Cross.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Dante  knew  of 
these  stars  through  Marco  Polo,  though  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  his  book.  Marco  Polo's  travels 
were  published  before  the  '  Purgatorio  '  was  written, 
and  his  fame  was  very  widely  dispersed.  "We  shall 
meet  with  these  seven  virtues  later  on  as  "  nymphs  " 
forming  part  of  the  procession  of  the  mystic  chariot 
of  the  church.  They  are  also  met  with  in  another 
connection.  Mediaeval  symbolism  found  a  resem- 
blance between  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  quadri- 
r  in  in  (the  sciences  of  grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric, 
and  arithmetic);  and  between  the  theological  virtues 
and  the  triviam  (the  sciences  of  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy).  These  two  combined  formed  the 
seven  liberal  arts  which  all  university  students  were 
bound  to  cultivate.  And  Dante  in  the  '  Convito,'  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  compares  them  with  the 
heavenly  influences  of  the  seven  "planets." 

In  the  physical  world  there  are  four  "elements  " 
located  by  Dante  as  follows :  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  earth;  in  the  southern,  water  (this  is 
also  the  notion  of  other  eastern  cosmogonies)  ; 
around  the  earth,  air;  and  above  that  a  spherical 
envelope  of  fire.  To  these  tour  "  elements"  corre- 
spond the  four  "  temperaments  "  or  "  complexions  " 
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of  mankind — the  lymphatic,  the  bilious,  the  nervous, 
and  the  sanguine. 

The  Numbers  Five  and  Six. 

Five  as  half  ten,  and  six  as  1  +  2  +  3  (of*  Philo),or 
as  halt  twelve,  or  as  a  truncated  seven,  arc  mystically 
used  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  temple  measurements 
and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  they  have  exer- 
cised no  commanding'  influence  over  the  plan  of  the 
'  Divina  Commcdia.'  In  the  Gospel  we  have  the 
five  husbands  of  the  Samaritan  woman  and  the 
sixth  who  was  not  her  husband  ;  the  six  water-pots 
at  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana ;  the  five  porches  of 
the  pool  Bethesda  ;  the  five  barley-loaves  and  two 
fishes,  making  seven  in  all.  We  also  have  the  six 
days  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry  before 
the  sacramental  marriage  in  Cana,  commonly  called 
the  hexaemeron  because  it  corresponds  to  the  six 
days  of  creation  before  the  Sabbath  rest  or  the 
marriage  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Omiting  seven  for  the  present  we  come  to — 

The  Number  Ten. 

The  radix,  or  turning  point,  of  our  system  of  count- 
ing is  ten.  There  is  a  tribe  which  counts  by  two 
(one,  ten,  eleven,  a  hundred,  etc.,  as  we  might  say). 
There  is  another  tribe  which  counts  by  three  (one, 
two,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty- 
two,  a  hundred,  etc.)  and  in  counting  they  employ 
the  three  articulations  of  the  finger.  But  in  nearly 
every  case  the  radix  is  ten.  Men  began  counting  by 
means     of     pebbles    (calculation    from     calculus,    a 
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pebble),  and  they  counted  on  their  fingers  (digitus  = 
finger,  hence  the  ten  digits).  Since  man  has 
ten  finsrers  and  ten  toes,  the  number  twenty  has 
had  peculiar  significance  attached  to  it,  perhaps 
suggesting  the  complete  man.  Thus  in  early 
English,  and  even  now  provincially,  we  reckon  by 
scores.  In  French  80  is  quatre-vinqt,  98  is  quatre- 
vinqt  dix-huit,  and  a  franc  has  twenty  sous.  In 
Latin  18  =  duodeviginti,  19  =  undeviginti. 

From  the  accidental  circumstance  that  we  have 
ten  fingers  the  number  ten  has  attained  a  mystic 
significance.  In  the  '  Magna  Moralia  '  of  St.  Gregory 
it  is  explained  that  Job  had  ten  children  born  to 
him  at  the  time  of  his  latter  blessing,  because  10  = 
7  +  3,  the  spiritual  number  and  the  natural  number, 
represented  by  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 
In  Augustine  we  get :  "  Thus  men  live  evil  lives,  in 
defiance  of  the  three  and  the  seven  ;  the  harp  of 
ten  strings,  the  decalogue  "  (<  Conf.,'  Ill,  8,  2).  The 
number  of  fish  in  St.  John's  miraculous  draught  was 
153.  Why  153?  Because  153  =  1  +  2  +  3  + 
.  .  .  +17.  But  why  up  to  17?  Because,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expositions  of  Philo,  St.  Augustine, 
and  others,  17  =  10  +  7,  that  is,  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  explanation  may  be  erroneous,  but 
it  is  not  fanciful  or  arbitrary.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  153,  like  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  perhaps  38,  4(3, 
and  50,  contains  some  cryptic  meaning.  Similarly 
we  have  seen  that  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  "  tri- 
angle "  four  is  made  up  of  ten  dots  (1+2+3+4 

or      •'-'■    ),  so  that  10  is  the  most  perfect  number. 

He  is  also  represented  as  teaching  that  there  were 
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ten  heavens  or  celestial  spheres  which  gave  forth 
the  "music  of  the  spheres" — the  heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars  sending  forth  the  deepest  note,  and  of 
the  moon  the  sharpest.  This  music  was  produced 
by  the  "  world-lyre  of  Pythagoras  strung  with  ten 
strings."  Cicero  in  the  '  Vision  of  Scipio  '  does  not 
agree  with  Pythagoras.  He  gives  the  deepest  note 
to  the  moon  sphere  as  being  nearest  to  the  motion- 
less earth,  and  the  highest  note  to  the  star  sphere 
which  moves  quickest.  This  seems  more  reasonable. 
He  also  says  there  are  eight  musical  spheres  (not 
ten),  the  earth  being  the  ninth  sphere;  but  only 
seven  (diatonic)  sounds,  because  the  two  highest 
spheres  emit  the  same  sound.  His  eight  spheres 
are  the  same  as  Dante's  first  eio-ht  heavens. 

In  the  Bible  we  have  ten  commandments,  horns, 
shekels,  lamps,  talents,  virgins — five  wise  and  five 
foolish.  Also  tithes  of  a  man's  possessions  were  to 
be  offered  to  the  Lord. 

To  Dante  ten  is  a  word  of  mystical  signification. 
In  Par.  XXVII,  117,  he  tells  us  that  the  half  and 
the  fifth  of  ten  measure  ten.  That  is,  \  of  10  x  4- 
of  10  =  5  x  2  =  10.*  He  seems,  however,  not  to 
be  led  to  this  statement  by  the  fact  that  10  is  the 
radix  of  calculation,  or  that  it  equals  7+3,  but 
because  it  is  9  +  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  nine  (or 
three)  is  Dante's  key  number,  and  ten  adds  the  unit 
which  makes  perfection.  In  the  '  Paradiso '  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  ten  heavens,  but  in  Dante's  view  there 

*  A  corresponding  statement  is  true  of  all  numbers  having  two 

factors.     Thus  \  of  15  x  \  of  15  =5x3=  15.     And,  generally, 

•c    i  •  i        f<b       cub     ,  ,,  , 

it  ab  is  a  number,        X    ,  =  b  x  a  =  the  number. 
a         b 
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were  nine  heavens*  and  the  Empyrean.  All  the 
nine  heavens  move,  eight  of  them  (the  seven  plane- 
tary heavens  and  the  starry  heaven)  controlled  by 
the  ninth  (the  Primnm  Mobile),  which  also  moves 
diurnally  with  the  others.  The  Empyrean  above  is 
alone  at  rest — the  emblem  of  eternal  peace.  Of  the 
Empyrean  Dante  writes  in  the  '  Convito  '  :  "  This 
is  the  sovereign  edifice  of  the  world  .  .  .  out- 
side of  which  nothing  is.  It  is  not  in  space,  but  was 
formed  solely  in  the  Primal  mind,  which  the  Greeks 
call  Protonoe.  This  is  that  magnificence  of  which 
the  Psalmist  spake  when  he  said  to  God,  '  Thy  mag- 
nificence is  exalted  above  the  heavens.'  "  With  this 
Milton  agrees  ('  Paradise  Lost,'  III,  -56). 

"Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  thron'd  above  all  highth/'t 

And  no  doubt  Dante  had  in  his  mind  the  passage 
from  Solomon's  prayer  : 

"Behold  the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot 
contain  Thee." 

Dante  was  raised  up  into  the  Empyrean,  where 
he  saw  the  full  glory  of  the  Trinity.  Paul  only 
attained  to  the  third  heaven.  Now  there  are 
Rabbinical  traditions  that  the  number  of  heavens 
was  seven.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  on  hasty 
consideration  that  Paul  had  not  great  cause  to  glory. 
But  he  may  have  used  the  word  third  symbolically 

*  He  expressly  states  this  in  the  V.X.  (30),  where  also  lie  calls 
ten  the  "most  perfect  "  number.     See  under  number  three. 
f  Quoted  by  Longfellow  in  his  note  on  the  passage. 
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as  implying  supremacy,  especially  as  lie  says,  "  He 
was  caught  up  even  to  the  third  heaven."  Moreover 
he  adds  that  "  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  where 
he  heard  unspeakable  words."  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  this  was  a  great  revelation  on  which  to  "  glory." 
A  further  explanation  may  be  that  the  Rabbis  called 
the  third  heaven  the  "  clouds,"  and  in  I  Thess.  iv, 
17,  he  tells  the  brethren  that  in  the  great  day  when 
the  Son  of  Man  comes  in  the  clouds  "  we  shall  be 
caught  u/p  [same  word  as  above]  in  the  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be 
with  the  Lord." 

In  Hell  there  are  nine  circles — the  eighth,  Male- 
bolge,  has  ten  divisions— and,  just  as  the  Trinity  is  in 
the  height  of  the  Empyrean,  Lucifer  is  at  the  inverted 
apex  of  Hell,  immovably  fixed  except  for  the  waving 
of  his  six  wings  and  the  chewing  of  his  three  mouths. 
In  the  Purgatorial  mountain  there  are  in  Ante-Pur- 
gatory three  divisions— two  balzi  and  the  Valletta 
Amena — and  in  Purgatory  proper  seven  terraces. 
Or,  if  the  two  balzi  are  reckoned  together,  there  are 
nine  divisions  of  Purgatory,  and  the  earthly  Paradise 
at  the  top,  ten  in  all.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  with  Dante's  conception  of  the  order  of  things 
and  the  symmetry  of  spiritual  fact,  he  intended  the 
three  regions  each  to  consist  of  (.>  +  1  parts.* 

We  now  come  to  a  point  of  considerable  interest. 
The  three  books  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia '  contain 
respectively  34,  33,  and  33  cantos.  A  writer  in  the 
'  Times  '  a  few  months  ago  argued  very  learnedly 
and  very  lucidly,  but  not  very  cogently,  that   Dante, 

*  In  the  story  of  the  ten  lepers  all  were  cleansed,  but  only  one 
■\v;is  completely  justified. 
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with  his  predilection  for  symmetry  and  for  the 
number  three,  would  only  have  had  33  cantos  in  the 
'  Inferno.'  He  urged,  for  reasons  which  do  not  here 
concern  us  as  we  are  only  dealing  with  numbers, 
that  the  eleventh  canto  was  unauthentic,  and  so 
reduced  the  total  number  of  cantos  to  99  (9  X  11). 
But  granting  that  9  (3  X  3)  is  Dante's  key  number, 
99  +  1,  that  is,  a  celestial  number  with  God  to  com- 
plete it,  would  seem  to  Dante  right  in  the  propor- 
tion of  things.  He  thus  got  100,  which  is  1<>  X  10, 
or  the  square  of  10.  We  have  already  seen  that  he 
calls  10  the  most  perfect  number.  This  seems  to 
me  the  proper  explanation  of  the  34  books  in  the 
'  Inferno.'* 

The  Number  Twelve. 

If  only  we  had  been  born  with  twelve  fingers 
instead  of  ten,  twelve  would  have  been  the  radix  of 
our  systems  of  calculation  and  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercial arithmetic  would  have  been  simplified.  So 
much  more  convenient  is  the  radix  twelve  than  the 
radix  ten  (10  has  factors  2  and  5  ;  12  has  four  factor.-, 
2,  3,  4,  and  6,  and  two  of  these  the  best  possible)  that 
the  Chaldeans  divided  the  year  into  12  months  and 
the  day  into  2  1-  hours.  The  Greeks  constituted  and 
gave    names    to    the   signs  of  the   Zodiac,  twelve  in 

*  Tin'  three  books  of  the  '  Commedia '  come  to  an  end  with  that 
which  was  their  origin.  In  the  '  Inferno  *  we  have  Lucifer  ice-bound 
in  its  lowest  depths.  In  the  '  Purgatoi'io '  we  have  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  Earthly  Paradise,  innocent,  sinful,  repentant,  pardoned — 
whose  "  disobedience  "  brouglri  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe 
with  loss  of  Eden  till  one  Greater  Man  restore  lis  and  regain  the 
blissful  sent.  In  the  '  Paradiso'  we  attain  to  a  vision  of  the  Triune 
God — the  Consummation  of  all  things. 
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number,  as  also  there  are  60  seconds  to  the  minute, 
(30  minutes  to  the  hour,  or  to  the  degree  in  astrono- 
mical calculations,  360  degrees  to  the  measurement  of 
the  circle.  The  Roman  as  was  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  and  English  calculation  largely  depended  on 
this  useful  number — 12  pence  to  the  shilling,  12 
ounces  to  the  pound,  24  grains  to  the  pennyweight, 
12  inches  to  the  foot;  and  carpentry  is  sometimes 
reckoned  by  duodecimals.  (Of.  the  words  dozen  and 
gross  =  a  dozen  dozen). 

These  are  practical  considerations.  When  we 
come  to  the  symbolical  use  of  the  number  twelve  we 
find  that  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  its  import- 
ance ranks  next  to  that  of  seven.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  get  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  (from  whom 
sprang  the  twelve  tribes),  and,  connected  with  them, 
the  common  use  of  twelve  in  all  conceivable  ways, 
domestic,  national,  and  religious.  It  is  connected 
with  "  dukes,"  wells,  precious  stones,  altars,  pillars, 
oxen ;  and  with  ornaments,  utensils,  offerings,  and 
measurements  of  the  temple  or  tabernacle.  The 
Canon  is  finished  with  twelve  minor  prophets,  of 
whom  one  was  probably  not  a  person,  and  the 
number  of  books,  according  to  Jerome,  is  24.  In 
the  New  Testament  we  get  twelve  apostles,  twelve 
thrones,  twelve  baskets,  twelve  legions  of  angels  ; 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  twelve  years  old.  Jesus  w^as 
twelve  years  old  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem — this 
was  the  official  age  for  a  Jew  to  take  religious  duties 
upon  himself.  In  the  Apocalypse  there  are  24 
elders;  there  is  the  sealing  of  12,000  of  each  tribe 
of  Israel,  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,  and,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  New  Jerusalem,  everything  is  mea- 
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surecl  by  twelve,  the  symmetry  being  so  mystically 
observed  that  the  city  is  represented  as  a  perfect 
cube,  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  being  each 
12,000  furlongs.  The  only  particular  remark  that 
presents  itself  is  that  the  twelve  foundations  had  on 
them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.  This  is 
doubly  emblematic,  for  the  name  of  Judas  Iscariot 
could  not  have  been  one  of  them,  and  the  name 
Matthias  would  probably  be  a  historical  anachronism. 
Dante  makes  little  symbolical  use  of  the  number 
twelve.  The  word  dodicl  occurs  only  once,  and 
ventiquattro  only  twice  in  the  '  Divina  Commedia.' 
(These  will  be  considered  later.)  The  fact  is  that, 
while  his  knowledge  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Bible 
generally  as  read  in  the  Church  service  and  liturgi- 
cally,  and  as  interpreted  by  the  theology  of  the  day 
and  scholastic  philosophy — especially  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas — is  evident  on  every  page  of  the  poem, 
he  makes  greater  use  of  the  mediaeval  commen- 
tators, of  the  current  notions  on  religion,  and  of 
Yirgilian  and  classic  concepts. 

Tin'  Number  Forty. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  number  forty.  This 
is  a  sacred  number  in  the  Bible,  but  not  in  Dante 
While  fifty  occurs  only  once,  and  then  probably  in  a 
cryptic  sense,  forty  days  occurs  sixteen  times  and 
forty  years  over  forty  times. 

Take  a  few  instances  :  The  rain  of  the  deluge 
lasted  forty  days;  Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty 
days  and  forty  nights;  lie  "fell  down  before  the 
Lord"  forty  days;  Israel  ate  manna  for  forty  years  ; 
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the  cities  of  Judah  were  to  he  desolate  forty  years ; 
Elijah  went  on  the  strength  of  the  holy  meat  forty 
days  ;  Ezekiel  bore  the  iniquity  of  Israel  forty  days  ; 
Jonah  preached  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  after 
forty  days ;  "  forty  stripes  save  one  "  was  the 
Levitical  punishment ;  Jesus  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  abode  on  earth  forty  days  after 
the  Resurrection. 

Other  Symbolical  Numbers. 

Many  other  cryptic  numbers  are  to  found  in  the 
Bible — for  instance,  950,  365,  153,  666,  multiples 
and  sub-multiples  of  seven  and  twelve.  Thus  there 
are  three  periods  of  fourteen  years  each  from 
Abraham  to  Christ.  Convenient  omissions  are  made 
to  get  to  this  enumeration,  the  object  being  partly 
to  assist  the  memory,  but  chiefly  to  suggest  the 
sacred  number  seven  three  times  repeated. 

The  Number  Seven. 

The  heavens  have  fixed  for  early  man  three 
periods — the  day,  the  month,  the  year.  The  third 
gave  365  days,  which  did  not  lend  itself  to  a  con- 
venient division.  The  second,  however,  gave  roughly 
28  days  for  the  length  of  the  month,  readily  divided 
into  four  weeks  of  seven  clays  each.  The  heavens 
therefore  are  responsible  for  the  fact  of  an  im- 
mutable recurring  period  of  seven  days,  and  seven 
becomes,  or  is,  the  Creator's  own  and  peculiar 
number. 

As  there  are  seven  days  ordained  to  be  a 
"season"  by  the  Powers  above,  of  course  there 
must    be   seven   "planets,"   neither   more  nor   less, 
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each  guarded  by  its  own  archangel,  or  by  its  own 
God.  giving  his  name  to  the  planet,  and  thus  giving 
the  right  name  to  a   day   in   the   week.      But  the 

■ 

existence  of  the  week  was  much  earlier  in  date  than 
the  bestowal  of  names  on  the  days,  and  the  notion 
of  seven  days  in  the  week  was  not  originated  by  the 
later  knowledge  of  the  seven  planets. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  order  of  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  is  the  same  among 
the  Babylonians,  the  Latin  races,  and  the  Teutonic 
or  Scandinavian  races.  It  is  another  curious  fact, 
perhaps  accidental,  that  if  the  names  of  the  planets 
(Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn)  be  placed  in  order  in  a  circle,  and  we  note 
them  from  right  to  left,  every  fourth  (passing  over 
two)  will  give  us,  in  every  language,  the  names  of 
the  days  of  the   week   in   order.     Thus  beginning" 

<j  or? 

with  the  Moon  (Monday),  and  passing  over  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  we  get  to  Mars  (Mardi  or  Tuisco's-day 
[/•.  Tacitus  for  Tuisco]  or  Tiw's-day).  In  like 
manner  we  next  get  Mercury  (Mercredi  or  Woden's- 
day),  and  so  on. 

Seven  being  thus  firmly  established  as  a  sacred 
number  among  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hebrews 
on  account  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week  and  the 
seven  planets,  it  was  doubly  enhanced  in  value  from 
tlif  fact  that  it  was  equal  to  four  added  to  three.  It 
also  had  a  value  as  being  equal  to  »)  +  1.  Among 
the  Babylonians,  with  their  sexagesimal  system  of 
calculation,  it  was  important  as  representing  -i\ 
days  of  labour  and  one  of  rest,  and  no  doubt  the 
Hebrews  adopted  this  conception  in  the  week  of 
creation. 
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Now  if  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessity  in  nature 
that  there  should  be  seven  planets,  it  was  clear  that 
there  must  be  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow.  "When 
Newton  parted  pure  light  into  a  coloured  rainbow 
band  or  spectrum  by  means  of  a  prism,  he  retained 
the  names  of  the  seven  colours,  of  which  (in 
pigment)  three  were  primary  and  four  were 
complementary.  His  nomenclature  therefore  is  not 
scientific,  but  popular  and  mystical.  But  it  is  not 
so  in  music.  The  diatonic  scale  of  twelve  semi- 
tones is  really  composed  of  seven  notes  from  octave 
to  octave,  the  three  dominants  and  the  four  others. 
This  perhaps  is  the  only  natural  seven  which 
combines  metaphysics  with  physics,  for  the  notes  of 
the  musical  scale  are  mathematically  produced  by 
the  divisions  of  a  string  inversely  proportional  to 
the  number  of  vibrations  that  give  the  notes.* 

Babylonian  traditions  tell  us  that  there  are  seven 
evil  spirits  confined  within  seven  walls.  From 
Rabbinical  literature  we  learn  that  there  are  seven 
archangels.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  a 
detailed  mention  of  the  cryptic  use  of  secen  in  the 
Bible.  Indeed,  it  is  occasionally  found  when  it  only 
exists  in  a  heightened  imagination,  as  with  the 
sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  Isaiah,  and  the  seven 
last  words  on  the  Cross  collected  from  the  four 
Gospels.     The  books  of  the  Bible  which  deal  most 

*  This  is  not  quite  accurate,  owing  to  the  divergence  of  scales  and 
our  ignorance  of  early  musical  notation.  But  it  was  the  ancient 
belief,  and  it  is  very  nearly  true  of  the  present  diatonic  scale — 
exactly  true  of  the  dominant  notes.  It  is  impossible  in  a  paper  like 
this  to  give  all  the  numerical  facts.  Steph.  Thes.,  under  the  heading 
"  uppovia,"  quotes  from  Aristotle  ("  Metaphys..'  12,  p.  305.  19,  "'Enra 
fitv  (piovtiivra,  inrd  xop^fti  i)  <'«/>/uo»'iai."  Of  course  the  seven  "  vowels  " 
are  «,  t,  »/,  t,  o,  o>,  ?*. 
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with  symbolical  numbers  are,  perhaps,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Zechariah,  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  This  last  mentions  the  number  seven 
considerably  over  fifty  times.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
Gospel.  But  its  cryptic  signification  is  unmis- 
takable throughout.  As  in  Genesis  the  creation  of 
the  world  was  accomplished  in  seven  days,  so  in 
the  Gospel  the  events  up  to  and  including  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana  took  seven  days,  and  both 
narrations  are  ushered  in  by  the  words  "  in  the 
beginning."  In  the  Gospel  the  miracles  or  "  signs" 
before  the  Resurrection  are  seven ;  the  words  "  a 
little  while  "  and  the  phrase  "  these  things  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  "  are  each  repeated  seven  times. 
The  number  of  disciples  present  with  Jesus  in  the 
last  chapter  after  the  Resurrection  is  seven.  Seven 
times  does  Jesus  (the  I  XM)  of  the  eighth  chapter, 
make  mention  of  his  relationship  with  his  disciples 
under  appropriate  titles :  I  am  the  Door,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  etc. 

And  now  to  turn  to  Dante.  Dante  adopted  all 
the  Biblical  and  mediaeval  notions  with  regard  to 
seven,  and  in  a  large  number  of  eases  divided  the 
sevens  into  threes  and  fours.  Many  such  cases  we 
have  mentioned,  and  we  will  here  add  his  allusion  to 
the  superstition  of  "  For  tuna  Magna,"  a  method  of 
divination  in  sevens  by  geomancy  or  astrology 
(Purg.  XIX,  4)  ;  *  the  seven  deadly  sins  signed  with 
seven  Ps  (peccati)  on  his  forehead  in    Purgatory  by 

*  The  vulgar  tradition   with  regard  to  the  Wandering  Jew  was 
that  wherever  he  Avent  he  left  behind  him  fool  prints  of  t he  shape  of 

the  cross  impressed  by  seven  marks      ; 

Vol,.    XXX.  2 
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the  angel ;  the  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  the 
seven  sacraments  ;  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  of 
the  Apocalypse  representing  the  seven  spirits  of 
God,  or  the  seven  gifts  of  the  spirit ;  accompanied 
by  the  seven  cardinal  and  theological  virtues,  illus- 
trative of  the  seven  liberal  arts — the  quadrivium 
and  the  trivium  ;  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear 
— otherwise  the  septentrion  ;  the  seven  gates  in  the 
"  noble  castle  "  in  the  first  circle  of  the  Inferno  seven 
times  surrounded  by  high  walls  (this  reminds  us  of 
the  Babylonian  tradition  mentioned  above).  Dante 
refers  to  the  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  of 
Niobe  ;  the  seven  heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes  ; 
the  seven  kings  of  Rome ;  the  seven  Apocalyptic 
"  heads  "  (three  within  and  four  at  the  corners  of  the 
chariot  of  the  Church  in  the  earthly  Paradise). 

We  will  only  refer  to  one  more  instance,  and  we 
take  it  not  onty  to  illustrate  the  symbolism  of  Dante 
but  the  curious  artificiality  of  his  conceptions. 
When  he  rises  from  the  heaven  of  Mars  to  the 
heaven  of  Jupiter  (Par.  XVIII)  he  is  met  by  a 
choir  of  saints  who  form  themselves  into  the  shape 
of  the  letters  D  I  L.  Then  they  pause  in  their  song* 
and  dance  and  rest  awhile.  Then  they  continue 
forming;  themselves  into  letters  till  the  full  sentence 
can  be  read:  Diligite  jiistitiam  qui judicat is  terrain. 
Five  words,  observe.  And  how  many  letters? 
Ordinary  people  would  say  thirty-five.  Not  so 
Dante.  He  tells  us  there  were  five  times  seven. 
Five  words  with  an  average  of  seven  letters  to  each 
word.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  heavenly  choir  settle 
themselves  in  the  last  letter  M,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  M  other  spirits  descend.      How  many  spirits 
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altogether?  M  stands  for  a  thousand,  and  there 
were  "more  than  a  thousand."  Is  this  all?  No. 
Thirty-five  is  the  number  of  books  in  the  Bible  (as 
later  on),  and  in  the  arch  of  man's  life  the  summit  is 
reached  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  ('  Convito'). 

When  Constantine  and  his  host  of  many  languages 
and  peoples  read  the  words  on  the  celestial  cross, 
'Br  tovtiv  viKaq,  Greek  was  the  language  of  heaven. 
But  autres  temps,  autre  moeurs.  Jerome's  vulgate  now 
demands  Latin. 

The  Number  Three. 

If  the  number  seven  is  writ  large  in  the  language 
of  the  skies  so  as  to  be  the  sacred  number,  the 
number  three  is  writ  large  in  the  constitution  of 
things  so  as  to  be  the  natural  number;  and,  as 
nature  is  divine,  so  three  is  divine.  For  in  nature, 
as  all  things  have  a  beginning  and  an  end,  they  must 
have  a  middle.  A  birth  and  a  death  are  the 
extremities  of  a  life.  In  formal  logic,  the  element 
is  the  syllogism — that  is,  the  conclusion  following 
from  the  major  and  minor  premises.  From  two 
one  proceeds,  as  the  babe  from  the  conjunction 
of  the  father  and  the  mother.  We  have  the  "  holy 
family"  of  mediaeval  pictures,  but  all  families  are 
holy.  So  natural  and  so  divine  did  this  family 
relationship  appear  that  certain  early  (and  late) 
heretics  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  female. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  Christian  religion  that  we 
find  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy trinities  of  gods  abound,  and  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, besides  the  trinity  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  we  get  furies,  fates,  graces,  judges  in  Hell  in 
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threes.  Cerberus  has  three  mouths.  Diana  has 
three  names,  as  the  Moon  in  heaven,  the  Huntress 
on  earth,  and  the  Guardian  (with  three  heads)  of 
souls  in  Hell,  and  she  is  called  Trivia.  There  are 
three  times  three  Muses  and  four  times  three  greater 
Gods  of  Olympus. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  number  three  through  the 
course  of  Bible  symbolism  but  come  at  once  to  Dante. 
And  first  of  all  consider  the  form  of  verse  he 
employed,  though  he  did  not  invent  it — the  form 
called  terza  rima.  Two  reasons  can  be  rendered  for 
the  name  given  to  this  form,  one  logical,  one  rhyth- 
mical. 

The  Dantesque  lines  form  themselves  into  triplets, 
each  one  usually  carrying  out  a  complete  sentence. 
The  first  and  third  lines  of  each  triplet  rhyme,  and 
the  middle  line  supplies  the  rhyme  for  the  first  and 
third  lines  of  the  succeeding  triplet.  The  last  line 
of  each  canto  rhymes  with  the  middle  line  of  the 
previous  triplet.     Thus  the  order  may  be  expressed  : 

ABA;  B  C  B;  C  D  C;     .     .     .     YZY;  Z. 

We  thus  see  that  every  canto  consists  of  on,  +  1 
lines  where  n  may  stand  for  any  number.  The  sense 
goes  in  triplets  (A  B  A)  and  the  rhymes  in  triplets 
(B  B  B). 

Thus  we  get  the  terza  rima  of  the  three  books  of  the 
*  Divine  Comedy.'  Each  book  ends  with  the  word 
stelle.  Each  book  has  11  x  3  cantos  except  the 
first,  which  has  34  to  complete  the  number  10  x  10 
cantos,  or  11  x  9  +  1.  Beatrice  ends  a  line  nine 
times.  When  emphasis  is  demanded  a  word  or 
phrase  is  repeated  three  times — il  luogo  mio,  e  chi, 
dille,  ora  conosce  (six  times),  etc.     If  Christo  comes 
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at  the  end  of  a  line  the  word  must  be  repeated  twice, 
as  Ghrlsto  may  not  rhyme  with  any  less  sacred  word.* 
Over  the  portal  of  Hell  is  a  legend  of  three  times 
three  lines,  the  first  three  of  which  each  begins  with 
Per  me  si  va. 

The  symbolic  use  of  the  number  three  runs  like  a 
thread  through  the  whole  of  the  poem.  Three,  th  ird, 
occur  101  times,  and  nine,  ninth,  8  times;  tre  volte  8 
times. t  The  importance  Dante  attached  to  the 
number  nine  is  even  more  evident  in  his  other 
works,  where  he  explains  his  reasoning  and  his 
philosophy.  In  the  '  Vita  Xuova  '  he  tells  us  he  met 
Beatrice  first  when  she  was  nine  years  old  and 
when  he  also  was  nine ;  and  he  emphasises  his  meet- 
ing her  a  second  time  when  she  was  eighteen.  She 
died  on  the  first  hour  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  completed  nine  times  ten  years  (il 
perfetto  numero,nove  volte  com piuto)  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  as  she  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  June, 
which  is  the  sixth  month  of  our  calendar,  he  has  to 
explain  that  it  is  the  ninth  month  ';  according  to 
Syrian  calculation."  The  year  of  her  death,  1290, 
ends  with  90,  which  is  the  "  perfect  number"  ten, 
nine  times  computed.  He  adds  that  Beatrice  was 
a  nine — Ella  era  un  nove. 

*  "  Cowley  deviates  into  twelve  syllables  [alexandrines]  when  the 
voice  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  heard,"  S.  Johnson,  "Lives  of  the  Poets.' 

f  "  And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes, 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain." 

Dryden,  "  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day." 
The  following  list  will  indicate  to  the  reader  how  often  Dante  intro- 
duces the  numbers  under  consideration  into  the  '  Divina  Commedia.' 
Only  the  cardinals  are  given.  Quattro,  21  times  ;  cinque,  13.  and 
diece(-ci),  10  times;  sei,  9  times;  dodici,  once;  ventiquattro,  twice; 
settc,  23  times;  tre,  76,  and  nove,  3  times. 
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I  have  drawn  up  a  complete  list  of  the  various 
uses  that  Dante  makes  of  three  or  nine  metaphoric- 
ally and  scholastically.  I  will  here  only  bring  for- 
ward a  few  striking  instances.  Three  evil  beasts 
appear  to  Dante  in  the  dark  wood ;  he  is  aided  by 
three  ladies  from  the  Empyrean — Beatrice,  Lucia, 
and  the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself.  Virtues  and  vices, 
saints  and  sinners,  men  and  devils  are  arranged  in 
threes.  Ascents  and  descents  consist  of  three  steps, 
and  progress  is  completed  in  three  rounds.  Dante 
smites  his  breast  three  times,  and  three  times  St. 
Peter  whirls  round  Beatrice  in  mystic  dance.  Caia- 
phas  is  crucified  and  fastened  to  the  ground  with 
three  stakes.  Angels  have  three  colours — flame, 
gold,  and  silver.  Dante  sees  Mary  three  times. 
Viro-il  awakes  him  from  his  evil  dream  three  times. 
(Even  now  superstition  demands  that  a  dream  must 
be  dreamed  three  times  to  come  true.)  As  in  the 
perfect  rest  and  peace  of  the  Empyrean  the  Trinity 
is  perceived  as  three  circles  of  equal  size  but  of  three 
different  colours,  so  in  the  immobility  of  the  centre 
of  the  cone  of  hell  Lucifer  is  perceived  with  three 
faces  of  three  colours  ;  with  three  mouths  with  three 
arch-sinners  in  them ;  and  three  winds  come  from 
his  six  wings  to  congeal  the  ice  of  Cocytus. 

Four  more  curious  passages  from  the  '  Paradise' 

1.  "Quella  (lampada,  sun) 

Che  quattro  cerclii  guinge  con  tre  croci." 

Par.  I,  39. 

This  is  astronomical.  It  refers  to  the  time  in 
the  year  when  the  sun  at  its  rising  is  at  the 
equinox,  when  the  equator,  the  zodiacal  circle,  and 
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the  equinoctial  colure  (three  circles)  cross  the 
horizon  (one  circle)  at  one  point,  so  that  there 
are  four  circles,  three  of   which  make  three  crosses 

with  the  fourth,  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 

number  seven. 

2.  "Quelle  tre  donne  g'li  far  per  batfcesmo, 

-X-  -jf  -)f  -rr  7f  7$- 

Dinanzi  al  battezzar  piu  d'un  millesmo." 

Par.  XX,  127-9. 

This  refers  to  Rhipeus  (Eipheus),  whom  Virgil 
pronounces  jitstissimus  unus  and  servantissimus  aequi 
among  the  Trojans  (Aen.  II,  420-7),  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  apart  from  three  brief  allusions  in 
the  Aeneid.  This  hero,  to  whom  the  "  three  ladies  " 
(Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity)  stood  in  the  place  of 
baptism  "  more  than  a  thousand  years  before 
baptism  "  was  recognised  (without  which,  or  some 
other  ecclesiastically  recognised  forms  of  grace,  sal- 
vation was  impossible,  and  was  denied  to  such  men 
as  Virgil  and  Socrates),  finds  himself  exalted  to  the 
heaven  of  Saturn  anil  placed  there  in  the  eye  of  the 
divine  eagle  with  David,  Trajan  (whom  tradition 
had  redeemed  from  Hell),  Constantine,  and  Heze- 
kiah  !  What  a  motley  assembly  !  And  what  a  place 
of  meeting  !  Dante  himself  says  ( 'hi  crederebbe  ?  as  if 
astonished  at  the  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
and  we  can  only  reply  :   "  Who'ld  have  thought  it?  ; 

•3.  "Forma  e  materia  congiunte  e  purette 

Usciro  ad  atto  che  non  avea  fallo, 
('•uiic  d'arco  tricorde  tre  saette; 
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E  come  in  vetro,  in  ambra,  ocl  in  cristallo, 
Raggio  resplende  si,  die  dal  venire 
All'esser  tutto  non  e  intervallo  ; 

Cosi  il  triforme  effetto  dal  suo  Sire 
Nell'esser  suo  raggio  insieme  tutto, 
Senza  distinzion  nell'esordire." 

Par.  XXIX,  22-30. 

Here  forma  implies,  scholastically,  intellect; 
materia,  matter.  Separate  they  are  purette — 
unniingled.  Together  they  are  congiunte  and  form 
man  as  made  in  the  image  of  Grod.  This  triform 
effect  was  produced  on  the  instant,  like  "  three 
arrows  starting  from  a  three  stringed  bow,"  or  the 
immediate  flashing;  of  lip-lit  from  three  substances — 
glass,  amber,  or  crystal. 

4.  "Three  mirrors  shalt  thou  take,  and  two  remove 
Alike  from  thee,  the  other  more  remote 
Between  the  former  two  shall  meet  thine  eyes. 
Turned  towards  these,  cause  that  behind  thy  back 
Be  placed  a  light,  illuming  the  three  mirrors 
And  coming  back  to  thee  by  all  reflected. 
Though  in  its  quantity  be  not  so  ample 

The  image  most  remote,  there  shalt  thou  see 
How  it  perforce  is  equally  resplendent." 

Par.  II,  97-105. 

I  give  this  passage  as  Longfellow  has  translated 
it.  It  is  a  wonderfully  faithful  translation.  If  it 
be  difficult  to  follow,  it  is  not  more  difficult  than 
the  Italian.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the 
last  three  lines.  It  is  like  the  conjuror's  explana- 
tion of  "  how  it  is  done,"  or  like  pulpit  oratory 
which  charms  the  ear  but  bewilders  the  intellect. 
We  know   that   the   illuminating   power   of   a  light 
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varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  Dante's  explana- 
tion. Longfellow  himself  wisely  refrains  from  any 
explanation  in  the  notes. 

The  D  X  V  Puzzle. 

"  Ch'io  veggio  certamente, 
A  darne  tempo, 
*•  *  •*  -x-  ■*  * 

Nel  quale  un  cinquecento  diece  e  cinque, 
Messo  di  Dio,  ancidera  la  fuia." 

Purg.  XXXIII,  40-4. 

I  have  not  quoted  the  whole  passage  because  all 
that  is  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  is 
the  line  Nel  quale.  The  un  cinquecento  diece  e  cinque 
is  universally  understood  to  mean  D  X  V,  which 
most  commentators  turn  into  D  V  X,  or  a  "leader  " 
who  shall  deliver  Italy  by  imperial  means  from  its 
subjugation  to  the  tyranny  of  France  and  the  evil 
courses  of  Papal  Rome.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  destined  leader  was  to  be  the  Emperor 
Henry  of  Luxemburgh  who  was  to  restore  Italy, 
and  for  whom  Dante  reserves  a  throne  in  the 
Empyrean  (Par.  XXX,  loo).  This  ardent  expecta- 
tion of  Dante  was  frustrated  by  his  early  death. 

Now  to  the  interpretation  that  D  X  V  means 
(at  least  primarily)  a  leader  Dr.  Gr.  Moore  in  his 
'  Studies  in  Dante '  makes  three  objections.  The 
first  is  that  D  X  V  is  not  D  V  X.  Another  is  that 
to  end  a  rhyme  with  diece  is  easier  than  to  end  it 
with  cinque,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  Dante 
transposed  apart  from  his  meaning  because  he  was 
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troubled  for  lack  of  rhymes.  His  third  objection  is 
that  from  Arrigo  (or  Arrico),  an  Italian  way  of 
writing  Eurico,  as  this  Henry  is  indeed  styled  in  the 
'Paradiso'  passage  (XXX,  137),  can  be  derived  in 
Hebraistic  manner  the  number  -51 5,  that  is,  the 
cryjDtic  D  X  V.  And  so  he  solves  questo  enigma 
forte. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  me  to  carry  conviction, 
and  the  first  appears  absolutely  unanswerable.  As 
for  the  second  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Dante 
makes  clear  declaration  that  "  never  a  rhyme  had 
led  him  to  write  any  other  than  he  would." 

The  Twenty-ninth  Canto  of  the  s  PurgatoHo.1 

This  magnificent  canto,  comparable  with  the 
thirtieth  and  the  thirty-first  of  the  '  Paradiso,' 
contains  the  wonderful  account  of  the  heavenly 
procession  in  the  earthly  Paradise  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  Purgatory.  Many  such  a  procession 
must  Dante  have  beheld,  winding  through  the 
narrow  and  tortuous  streets  of  old  Florence  on  its 
way  to  the  Duomo  or  the  Vecchio  Palazzo.  In  this 
description  he  discharges  all  the  artillery  of  his 
symbolism,  and  we  see,  as  in  a  vision  of  Ezekiel  or 
of  the  seer  of  Patmos,  the  chariot  of  the  Church 
supported  and  accompanied,  under  types  and  images, 
by  all  the  organised  paraphernalia  of  ecclesiastical 
machinery.  I  here  put  down  the  order  of  the 
procession  to  give  in  short  space  a  general  view  of 
Dante's  emblematic  way  of  expressing  religious 
truth  as  he  conceived  it,  and  so  bring  this  article  to 
an  end. 
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Dante  first  sees  an  exceeding  brightness  over- 
spreading the  forest  and  hears  a  sweet  melody. 
Then— 

(1)  He  sees  obscurely  seven  trees  of  gold  which 
he  afterwards  makes  out  to  be  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks  adumbrating  the  seven  spirits  of  G-od 
or  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  of 
the  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  distance 
between  candle  and  candle  is  ten  paces.* 

(2)  Four  and  twenty!  elders  crowned  with  lilies. 
In  one  sense  these  are  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
of  the  Apocalypse,  but  more  immediately  they  are 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome's  computation. 

(3)  The  four  living  creatures  of  the  Apocalypse 
each  with  six  wings  (Dante  here  pauses  to  explain 
that  Ezekiel  says  they  had  four  wings  each,  but 
that  he  holds  with  John).  These  four  "animals" 
here  particularly  represent  the  four  Gospels. 

(4)  A  Griffin  of  three  colours  with  two  wings, 
drawing  the  chariot  of  the  Church  supported  on 
two  wheels.  This  Griffin  is  probably  Christ,  half 
eagle  and  half*  lion,  that  is,  of  a  divine  and  human 
nature.       It  would    also   suggest    that    Christ     was 

*  These  "  ten  paces  "  doubtless  have  a  hidden  meaning,  as  has  the 
tenth  step  that  Beatrice  "  had  hardly  stepped  "  later  on  in  the  thirty- 
third  canto  (1.  17).  Elaborate  and  ingenious  explanations  have  been 
offered  of  these  "ten  paces,"  hut  they  cannot  be  considered  to  lie 
more  than  conjectures. 

f  This  is  the  second  use  of  the  number  twenty-four  by  Dante  in 
the  'Divine  Comedy.'  The  other  passage  in  which  he  employs  the 
word  refers  to  the  "plants"  (disciples)  following  St.  Dominic  (Par. 
XII,  96).  There  is  also  an  implied  reference  to  the  number  twenty- 
four  at  the  beginning  of  Par.  XIII.  which  mentions  15  +  7+2 
(=  24)  stars  circling  round  the  pole. 
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priest  and  king,  represented  on  earth  by  Pope  and 
Emperor.  The  trail  from  the  light  of  the  seven 
candle-sticks  is  seven-fold — three  on  one  side,  three 
on  the  other,  and  one  between.  The  two  wheels  are 
generally  interpreted  to  mean  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  but  Dante  expressly  declares  that  they 
were  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  (Pnrg.  XII,  106- 
7).  Moreover,  we  have  already  had  the  Old  Testa- 
ment represented  by  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  the 
New  Testament  is  now  to  follow.  It  would  seem 
that  the  four  "  animals  "  are  not  in  front  of  the 
chariot,  partly  because  there  should  be  a  separation 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  partly 
from  the  obscure  words  : 

"Lo  spazio  dentro  a  lor  quattro  contenne 
Un  carro." 

LI.  106-7. 

(5)  On  one  side  of  the  chariot  are  three  ladies  (the 
three  theological  virtues) — Charity,  fire  red  ;  Hope, 
emerald  green  ;  Faith,  snow  white.  On  the  other 
side  are  four  ladies  (the  four  cardinal  virtues) 
arrayed  in  purple.  At  their  head  is  Prudence,  who 
has  three  eyes  :  one  to  learn  experience  from  the 
past ;  one  to  guide  her  present  steps ;  and  one  to 
discern  the  future.  The  other  three  virtues  are 
Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance.  At  the  corners 
of  the  chariot  are  the  four  heads  and  in  the  middle 
the  three  heads  of  the  Apocalypse.  After  these 
seven — 

(6)  The  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  or  the 
authors  as  representatives,  Luke  and  Paul. 

(7)  Four  men  "  in  humble  apparel."      These  are 
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the  representatives  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Jude. 

(8)  An  old  man  alone  walking  in  sleep  but  with  a 
sharp  countenance.*  This  is  John,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Apocalyptic  vision. 

These  last  seven  (2  +  4  +  1)  are  dressed  like  the 
first  twenty-four,  but  instead  of  lilies  round  their 
heads  they  had  red  flowers  like  flames,  as  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost. 

Xow  if  these  books  are  counted  up  we  find  24- 
(2  x  12)  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  4+7 
(both  typical  numbers),  =  11,  of  the  New  Testament. 
These  make  altogether  35,  or,  as  Dante  expresses 
it  (Par.  XVIII,  86)  five  times  seven,  which  is  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  five  words — 

Diligite  justitiam  qui  judicatis  terrain, 

and  which  marks  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  man's 
life. 

*  Balaam     .     .     .     the  man  whose   eye  was  closed,  which  seeth 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty.     (Numbers  ixiv,  3,  4  R.  V.) 
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I  owe  the  Society  an  apology  for  appearing  in  the 
character  of  literary  critic,  which  is  almost  new  to 
me.  But  I  am  to  speak  about  a  play  which  has 
always  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me ;  it  was  the 
first  play  of  any  kind  that  I  ever  read,  now  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  when  I  not  only  read  it,  but  learnt 
all  the  finest  parts  of  it  by  heart.  When  I  became 
a  student  and  teacher  of  Roman  history,  and  was 
thus  led  to  study  Plutarch's  *  Roman  Lives,'  to  which 
Shakespeare's  Roman  plays  almost  entirely  owe 
their  being,  I  found  myself  constantly  turning  back 
to  those  three  plays,  with  increasing  astonishment 
at  the  way  in  which  the  poet  caught,  through 
Plutarch,  the  Roman  spirit  in  three  successive 
forms — the  pure  Roman  in  '  Coriolanus,'  the 
Graeco-Roman  in  '  Julius  Caesar,'  and  the  Orien- 
talised Roman  spirit  in  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra.' 

But  I  should  never  have  put  on  paper  any 
opinions  about  these  plays  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  appearance  a  few  years  ago  of  Mr.  Bradley's 
illuminating  work  on  Shakesperian  tragedy.  In 
that    book,    to    which    I    owe    very    much,    '  Julius 
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Caesar '  was  many  times  alluded  to,  but  not  specially 
examined,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  examine  it  for 
myself.  The  result  was  a  paper,  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Bradley  as  a  friend,  but  never  pub- 
lished. I  now  submit  it  to  this  Society,  revised, 
and  in  some  respects  altered.  While  I  was  revising 
it  there  suddenly  descended  on  me  the  learned  and 
interesting  work  of  Prof.  MacCallum,  of  Sydney,  on 
Shakespeare's  Roman  plays,  lately  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  From  this  I  learnt  much  about 
earlier  Roman  plays,  French  and  English,  which 
preceded  'Julius  Caesar,'  but  I  thought  it  better, 
more  interesting  to  myself,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
Society,  not  to  read  his  examination  of  that  play 
until  I  had  completed  my  revision. 

North's  famous  '  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and 
Romans,'  translated  from  the  French  of  Amyot, 
itself  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Plutarch,  first 
appeared  in  the  year  1579,  when  Shakespeare  was 
fifteen  years  old  ;  other  editions  soon  followed,  for 
the  book  became  popular  at  once.  We  cannot  tell 
when  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  it  (l),or  how  far 
he  may  have  been  attracted  to  it  by  a  knowledge  of 
those  earlier  Roman  plays  to  which  I  alluded  just 
now.  All  we  know  is  that  when  he  did  come  to 
read  it  he  left  the  Greek  lives  almost  unheeded,  and 
found  his  dramatic  material  in  the  careers  of  a  few 
noble  Romans.  If  he  read  the  lives  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  North,  the  first  to  attract  him 
was  that  of  the  legendary  hero  Coriolanus,  but  he 
passed  on,  to  return  to  it  some  }rears  later,  when 
his  ideas  of  tragedy  had  undergone  serious  change. 
The  story  of  the  Gracchi,  which  lias  been  used  for 
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tragedy  in  more  recent  times  by  the  Italian  Monti, 
made  no  impression  on  him  that  we  know  of ;  it 
was  probably  too  entirely  Roman,  too  limited  in 
interest.  The  lives  of  Marius  and  Sulla  had  been 
used  by  Lodge  for  tragedy  of  a  sort,  and  printed  in 
1594;  possibly  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Shake- 
speare let  them  alone.  Next  he  would  come  to  that 
group  of  lives  concerned  with  a  period  of  which  he 
doubtless  knew  something  beforehand,  where  the 
central  and  commanding  figure  is  that  of  Caesar  ; 
the  lives  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  Caesar  himself,  Cato, 
Crassus,  Brutus,  and  Antony.  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
tragical  age ;  every  one  of  these  men  came  to  a 
violent  end.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived 
was  lurid  and  stormy,  and  some  mysterious  power 
might  seem  to  be  leading  each  one  of  them  on  to 
his  destruction,  his  own  will  and  character  contri- 
buting ;  and  these  are  just  the  conditions  which  the 
tragic  poet  needs. 

What  choice  among  these  noble  and  tragic  per- 
sonages should  we  have  expected  him  to  make  ? 
Not  Cicero,  for  this  life  as  Plutarch  tells  it  is  a 
comparatively  dull  one,  and  the  man  is  difficult  to 
understand  and  appreciate ;  Shakespeare  lias  in  fact 
given  us  some  slight  reason  to  conjecture  that  the 
Cicero  of  Plutarch's  life  did  not  attract  him  (2).  What 
of  Cato  ?  Cato  was  reserved  for  Addison,  whose 
idea  of  tragedy  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Shakespeare ;  and  he  who  reads  that  life  will  hardly 
be  astonished  that  Shakespeare  should  have  passed 
it  by.  Interesting  as  it  is — for  a  historian  perhaps 
more  so  than  any  of  them — it  shows  Cato  as  too 
eccentric  and  angular  a  character  to  be  made  into  a 
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.tragic  hero.  Pompey's  life,  again,  is  long  and  apt  to 
be  dull ;  great  figure  as  lie  was  in  history,  his  soul 
did  not  burn  with  inward  fire,  and  his  death  took 
place  far  away  from  home,  without  that  detail  of 
circumstance  that  is  needed  for  dramatic  presenta- 
tion. Crassus  we  may  put  aside  as  even  less  suited 
for  the  playwright's  purpose  than  the  others.  There 
remain  three  lives — those  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  and 
Antony.  It  is  most  interesting  to  see  how  these 
three  lives  worked  upon  him,  and  how  he  finally 
worked  upon  them.  Reading  them  through  now,  I 
think  we  should  say  with  little  hesitation  that  the 
least  attractive  of  them  is  that  of  Caesar.  The 
whole  career  of  Caesar  was  so  continuously  military 
and  political,  his  private  character  so  hidden  away, 
at  any  rate  for  a  Greek  like  Plutarch,  his  personality 
so  much  bound  up  with  his  public  work,  that,  but 
for  his  own  writings  and  a  few  letters  of  Cicero, 
we  should  know  very  little  about  it  (3).  And  clearly 
Plutarch  is  not  in  sympathy  with  Caesar.  He 
perceives  his  greatness  and  his  many  fine  qualities, 
but  he  is  not  the  least  enthusiastic  about  him.  After 
describing  his  murder  he  wrote  the  following 
sentence,  which  shows  that  he  did  not  understand 
his  real  claim  to  greatness : 

"  So  lie  reaped  no  other  fruit  of  all  his  reign  and 
dominion,  which  he  had  vehemently  desired  all  his  life  and 
pursued  with  such  extreme  danger,  but  a  vain  name  only 
and  a  superficial  glory,  that  procured  him  the  hate  and 
envy  of  his  country"  (4). 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  Plutarch,  Shakespeare  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  first  experiment  in  Roman  plays 
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with  Julius  Caesar.  At  any  rate,  in  or  about  the 
year  1601  (5),  when  lie  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
English  historical  plays,  and  had  been  writing  in 
his  gayest  and  happiest  mood  his  three  best  comedies, 
he  produced  a  tragedy,  or  a  tragic  history,  to  which 
he  gave  Caesar's  name.  For  its  construction,  how- 
ever, he  used  not  only  the  life  of  Caesar,  but  that  of 
Brutus,  and  to  some  extent  that  of  Antony — a 
course,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  sentence  which 
immediately  follows  the  one  I  quoted  a  minute  ago 
from  the  life  of  Caesar  : 

"  Hut  his  great  prosperity  and  good  fortune  that  favoured 
hi  in  during  his  lifetime  did  continue  afterwards  in  the 
revenge  of  his  death,  pursuing  the  murtherers  both  by  sea 
and  land,  till  they  had  not  a  man  more  left  to  be  executed, 
of  all  them  that  were  actors  or  counsellors  in  the  conspiracy! 
of  his  death." 

Brutus  was  the  most  famous  of  the  murderers, 
and  here  was  a  life  of  Brutus,  and  a  most  fascina- 
ting one.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  hero  of 
the  play,  as  we  ordinarily  use  the  word  in  speaking 
of  tragedies— the  man  to  whom  the  final  catastrophe 
happens,  is  not  Caesar  but  Brutus,  with  Cassius  as 
a  fellow,  though  not  as  hero  in  quite  the  same  sense  ; 
and  thus  the  play  stands  alone  among  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  in  bearing  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
not  the  hero.  It  is  peculiar,  too,  in  some  other  ways; 
but  this  is  the  peculiarity  which  has  caused  so  much 
trouble  to  critics,  and  the  one  on  which  I  wish 
chiefly  to  dwell.  The  great  man  whose  name  it 
bears  only  appears  in  four  scenes  out  of  eighteen, 
and  is  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act. 
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There  have  been  in  the  main  two  opinions  about 
this  curious  fact,  which  I  will  at  once  briefly  state, 
and  then  return  to  Shakespeare  and  Plutarch.  As 
long  ago  as  the  eighteenth  century  Malone  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  view,  expressed  also,  I  believe,  by 
Voltaire  (6),  that  the  play  ought  to  have  been  called 
i  Marcus  Brutus,'  "  Caesar  being  a  very  inconsider- 
able person  in  the  scene,  and  being  killed  in  the 
third  act;  "  the  idea  being,  I  think,  that  Caesar  was 
so  much  more  famous  a  man  than  Brutus  that  it 
was  impossible  to  put  him  and  his  death  into  a  play 
without  giving  it  his  name  also.  Since  then  many 
critics  have  maintained  this  view.  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  been  held  that  Caesar,  if  not  strictly  speak- 
ing the  hero,  is  at  least  the  protagonist  of  the  play, 
not,  indeed,  in  bodily  presence,  but  in  spirit.  To 
quote  Professor  Dowden  (7),  who  first  put  this  view 
forward  in  England  :  "  It  is  the  spirit  of  Caesar  which 
is  the  dominant  power  of  the  tragedy ;  against  this, 
the  spirit  of  Caesar,  Brutus  fought ;  for  Brutus, 
who  for  ever  errs  in  practical  politics,  succeeded 
only  in  striking  down  Caesar's  body ;  he  who  had 
been  weak  now  rises  as  a  pure  spirit,  strong  and 
terrible,  and  avenges  himself  on  the  conspirators." 

There  is  truth,  I  think,  in  both  these  views.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  human  interest  of  the  play 
centres  in  Brutus — in  his  character,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Mr.  Bradley  (8),  as  issuing  in  action 
which  leads  him  to  a  tragic  end.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  that  even  if  the  play  had  been  called 
by  the  name  of  "Brutus'  we  should  still  feel  that 
Caesar  is  the  pivot  on  which  it  all  turns ;  that  alive 
or  dead  he  pervades  it   throughout ;     and  that   his 
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murder  is  not  only  a  crisis  in  the  story,  like  that  of 
Duncan  in  '  Macbeth,'  but  in  some  sense  also  a 
catastrophe,  and  that  the  third  act,  in  which  it 
happens,  is  the  one  which  would  most  enthral  the 
spectators,  never  losing  its  hold  upon  them  to  the  last 
scene  in  the  play  (8  a).  But  let  us  now  return  to 
look  at  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  working  upon 
Plutarch,  and  so  approach  the  question,  so  far  as 
we  can,  independently. 

As  Shakespeare  read  through  these  '  Lives,' 
looking  out  for  tragic  material,  he  must  have  entered 
on  that  of  Caesar  with  peculiar  interest.  He  must 
already  have  known  something  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  Romans,  who  twice  invaded  Britain,  and  has, 
therefore,  always  been  a  figure  of  special  interest  in 
our  history  (9).  He  may  well  have  construed  some 
fragments  of  the  Dictator's  own  writings ;  Roger 
Ascham  (10),  in  his  '  Scholemaster,'  had  advised  that 
Caesar  be  learnt  with  "all  curiositie,"  and  this  book 
was  published  just  six  years  after  the  poet's  birth. 
The  idea  that  Caesar  was  "  the  noblest  man  that 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times"  must  have  been 
part  of  Shakespeare's  education,  and  apart  from 
Marc  Antony's  rhetoric,  there  is  evidence  that  he 
really  believed  this.  He  had  already  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  precocious  little  boy,  Prince  Edward  in 
'  Richard  III,'  the  often  quoted  lines  : 

"This  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man  : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live; 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror, 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life." 
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And  this  idea  he  retained  to  the  last,  as  more  than 
one  passage  in  '  Cymbeline  '  shows  (11). 

Now,  if  we  ask  how   Shakespeare  came  by  this 
idea  of  Caesar,  I  believe  the  answer  to  be  that  it 
Avas   simply   an   inheritance  from   the  education  of 
the  middle  ages.     So  long  as  education  remained  in 
the   hands  of  the  monks  the  text-book  for  Roman 
history  was  the  history  of  Orosins,  the  pupil  and 
friend   of   St.   Augustine.      Orosius    gave   a    whole 
chapter,  we  may  note,  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  (12), 
and  in  telling  the  story  of  Caesar's  death,  Christian 
though  he  was,  he  brings  out  in  remarkable  language 
the  greatness  and  moderation  of  Caesar,  and  the  cruel 
injustice  of  his  murder.     In  this  chapter,  though  the 
origin   of   the   civil  war  is   ascribed  to   sufterbia — 
apparently  the  superbia  of  Caesar — yet  his  murder 
is  described  as  a  scelus ;  he  was  indigne  peremptus, 
and  his  murderers  were  but  sowing  dragons'  teeth 
which  were  to  spring  up  as  armed  men  and  destroy 
them.     I  may  here  just  note,  what  may  be  useful  in 
estimating  the  traditional  view  of  Caesar  that  came 
down  to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  translation  of  this 
passage  into  Anglo-Saxon  Alfred  left  his  original  for 
a  moment  to  express  his  admiration  for  Caesar  (13). 
If,   then,   Shakespeare   was   dominated   to    begin 
with  by  this  traditional  view — in   the  main  a  just 
one — he  must  have  entered  on  the  life  of  Caesar  in 
Plutarch  with  special  eagerness.      Yet  I  think  he 
must  have  read  it  with  disappointment.     As  I  have 
already  said,  it  is  not  one  of  Plutarch's  best ;  that 
mild  and  philosophic  spirit  could  hardly  appreciate 
the    intensely   active,   practical,    scientific    mind    of 
( Jaesar.     Assuredly  the  playwright  would  not  find 
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there  what  he  wanted  ;  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy 
was  there  but  not  the  character,  or  the  action  issuing 
from  character,  which  could  he  so  woven  into  a 
drama  as  to  lead  directly  or  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  that  conclusion.  Even  if  he  could  make  superbia 
the  moral  cause  of  the  murder,  if  he  could  impress 
his  audience  with  the  idea  that  Caesar's  death  was 
the  punishment  for  such  a  weakness  (a  view  which 
he  would  hardly  find  in  Plutarch,  unless  very  faintly 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  45),  still,  the  events  in  which 
this  weakness  would  he  shown  him  by  Plutarch 
would  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  stage ; 
and  Shakespeare,  who  adhered  steadily  to  Plutarch 
in  all  three  Roman  plays,  assuredly  never  dreamt 
of  altering  him,  except  in  small  details,  to  suit  his 
purpose  (14).  It  is  useful  in  thinking  over  this 
point  to  compare  the  life  of  Coriolanus,  which  he 
used  with  wonderful  effect  some  years  later,  with 
the  material  for  tragedy  offered  him  in  the  life  of 
Caesar.  The  story  of  Coriolanus  is  concentrated 
within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and 
explains  itself  without  difficulty.  The  story  of 
Caesar,  to  be  made  tragic  even  in  the  sense  in  which 
such  a  play  as  Marlow's  '  Tamburlaine '  is  tragic, 
would  have  to  be  condensed  from  the  events  of  some 
twenty  years,  and  even  then  would  hardly  explain 
itself.  Again,  Coriolanus'  pride,  the  leading  and 
fatal  feature  of  his  character,  is  seen  at  once  in  his 
contact  with  those  immediately  about  him  ;  the 
quality  that  ruins  him  is  visible  in  the  concrete 
throughout  Plutarch's  life,  while  the  fatal  quality  in 
Caesar,  even  as  seen  in  Plutarch,  is  so  much  less 
obvious  and  definable  that  we  may  read  the  life  and 
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doubt  whether  it  is  there  at  all.  Caesar's  life  and 
character  touch  the  whole  world,  like  the  life  and 
character  of  Alexander,  with  whom  he  is  coupled  in 
Plutarch's  work  ;  his  real  nature  is  but  little  known 
to  us,  and  was  almost  entirely  hidden  from  Shake- 
speare ;  it  is  rather  the  facts  qf  his  life,  the  range  of 
his  boundless  activity  that  recoil  upon  him  and  bring 
him  to  his  end,  than  any  personal  traits  that  are 
obvious  to  us  ;  and  such  bare  facts  cannot  be  used  as 
tragic  material  in  the  true  Shakespearean  sense. 
Thus  the  life  of  Caesar,  as  I  said,  must  have  dis- 
appointed Shakespeare,  for  its  range  was  too  large 
for  the  stage,  and  the  striking  incidents  in  it,  up  to 
the  intensely  dramatic  ending,  were  very  few  and 
far  between.  Turn  back  to  Coriolanus,  or  on  to 
Antony,  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  folio,  and  you  will 
see  the  difference  at  once  ;  the  interests  in  both 
these  lives  are  not  world-wide,  but  chiefly  personal, 
and  the  relations  are  between  man  and  man,  or  man 
and  woman.  In  these  lives  it  is  the  character  as 
well  as  the  catastrophe  that  interests  us,  while  in 
the  life  of  Caesar  it  is  the  achievements,  the  fortune, 
the  intellectual  skill.  In  other  words,  the  personality 
of  Caesar  is  lost  in  the  world  of  politics  and  con- 
quests, while  in  Coriolanus  and  Antony  these  are 
only  the  background  against  which  the  character 
stands  out  in  Plutarch's  picture. 

Caesar,  then,  as  seen  in  Plutarch,  or,  indeed,  as 
known  to  us  from  any  source,  would  not  do  for  the 
hero  of  a  tragedy  ;  lie  towered  above  the  world  so 
far  that  he  left  no  dramatic  incidents  for  the  world 
to  contemplate.  But  the  one  thing  which  every 
reader  would  at  once  recognise  as  tragic  was  exactly 
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that  which  is  so  strongly  brought  out  by  Orosius, 
and  must  have  been  a  leading  feature  in  mediaeval 
tradition,  for  it  appears  both  in  Dante  and  Chaucer, 
— the  cmelty,  injustice,  and  folly  of  the  murder,  and 
the  retribution  in  store  for  the  murderers,  which 
is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  I  have  already  quoted 
from  the  last  chapter  of  the  Life.  Let  us  note 
that  in  these  lives  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  Brutus,  and 
Antony,  the  same  tragic  story  is  repeated  four 
times,  in  each  case  with  reference  to  a  different  type 
of  personal  character.  Thus  the  reader,  disappointed 
in  the  treatment  of  Caesar's  person  and  character, 
would  have  his  imagination  all  the  more  strongly 
drawn  to  the  murder  itself,  as  not  only  the  most 
striking  but  the  most  fateful  event  of  the  time ;  an 
event  which  suddenly  and  violently  disturbed  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  threw  the  world  back 
into  confusion  and  civil  war.  To  Shakespeare  it 
must  have  seemed  tragic,  not  so  much  in  the  light 
of  Caesar's  personal  ambition  and  vast  power  as  in 
the  light  of  what  came  immediately  afterwards— 
the  utter  uselessness  of  it,  the  waste  of  energy;  but 
for  these,  and  for  the  confusion  of  thought  and 
paralysis  of  action  which  followed  it,  he  had  to 
read  the  sequel  in  the  life  of  Brutus.  It  was  a 
tremendous  downfall  ;  it  was  tragic  in  the  current 
sense  of  tragedy  at  the  time  ;  it  had  been  made  the 
conclusion  of  at  least  one  play  called  by  Caesar's 
name  :  but  it  would  not  satisfy  Shakespeare.  It 
was  so  terrible  and  tremendous  an  event  that  if 
brought  into  the  play  at  all  it  must  dominate  the 
whole  action  ;  but  to  put  it  in  a  fifth  aet  was  for 
Shakespeare   simply   impossible,   because  there   was 
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no  tragic  material,  in  his  sense  of  what  was  tragic, 
to  lead  up  to  it  in  four  other  acts.  I  imagine  that 
he  left  it  and  read  on  into  the  life  of  the  most 
human  of  the  murderers,  with  results  of  perennial 
value  for  English  poetical  drama. 

We  may  assume,  I  think,  that  Shakespeare  read 
the  life  of  Brutus  immediately  after  that  of  Caesar, 
following  the  order  in  North's  folio.  Anyone  who 
will  do  this  himself,  even  with  a  much  greater 
knowledge  of  history  than  Shakespeare  could  have 
had,  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  difference 
between  the  two  lives,  and  will  probably  guess  that 
Plutarch  was  much  more  interested  in  Brutus  than 
in  Caesar.  Among  the  forty-eight  lives  there  were 
a  few  into  which  Plutarch  could  put  himself,  so  to 
speak — in  which  he  had  to  do  with  a  nature  to  which 
his  own  disposition  could  respond  lovingly.  Such 
lives  are  those  of  Timoleon,  Eumenes,  Sertorius,  and 
this  one  of  Brutus.  He  tells  us  himself  (Ch.  6  ad 
fin)  that  he  had  written  the  life  of  Caesar  when  he 
came  to  that  of  Brutus  ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
he  must  have  been  well  pleased  to  find  himself  deal- 
ing with  a  character  more  after  his  own  heart  and 
more  on  the  ordinary  plane  of  human  life,  with 
whose  very  faults  and  failings  he  could  sympathise. 
I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  interesting  question 
how  far  he  has  given  us  a  just  idea  of  the  historical 
Brutus,  or  what  material  he  used  (15)  ;  all  I  want 
to  point  out  is  that  he  found,  or  imagined,  a  cha- 
racter of  singular  human  interest,  as  contrasted  with 
Caesar,  or  Pompey,  or  Crassus,  whose  personalities, 
so  far  as  he  could  discern  them,  worked  entirely  in 
the   region  of  Avars   and   politics.     In  his   study  of 
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Brutus,  too,  he  had  two  great  opportunities  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  used  with  something 
like  dramatic  effect.  First,  he  had  the  chance  of 
contrasting  his  hero  with  another  character,  Cassius, 
and  of  presenting  two  intimate  friends  as  acting 
together  from  different  motives;  secondly,  he  could 
give  the  life  a  unity  of  interest  wanting  in  so  many 
of  his  biographies,  because  it  must  be,  so  to  speak, 
pivoted  upon  the  one  most  terrible  and  exciting 
event  of  the  age — the  murder  of  the  great  Dictator. 
The  keynote  of  this  character  of  Brutus  is  sounded 
with  clear  emphasis  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Life,  and  rings  consistently  throughout  it.  Shake- 
speare would  only  need  to  read  three  sentences  t<> 
hear  it.  "Having  framed  his  manners  of  life  by 
the  rules  of  virtue  and  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
having  employed  his  wit,  which  was  gentle  and  con- 
stant, in  attempting  of  great  things,  methinks  he 
was  rightly  made  and  framed  unto  virtue  "  (16), 
and  the  contrast  with  Cassius  follows  in  the  next 
words.  A  little  further  on,  after  quoting  Caesar's 
famous  saying  about  him  ("Id  quod  vult,  valde  vult  "), 
he  goes  on,  "For  as  Brutus's  gravity  and  constant 
mind  would  not  grant  all  men  their  requests  that 
sued  unto  him,  but  being  moved  with  reason  and 
discretion,  did  always  incline  to  that  which  was  good 
and  honest;  even  so,  when  it  was  moved  to  follow 
any  matter,  he  used  a  kind  of  forcible  and  vehement 
persuasion,  that  calmed  not  till  he  had  obtained 
his  desire."  Plutarch  saw  in  him  a  gentle  and 
thoughtful  student  — a  Platonist,  as  we  learn  later 
on  (17) — after  Ins  own  heart,  but  one  who,  when 
his  mind  was  made  up  to  a  course  of  action  by  con- 
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viction  that  it  was  right,  would  stick  to  it  with 
extraordinary  tenacity.  There  is  no  direct  condem- 
nation of  his  part  in  the  murder  to  be  found  in  the 
Life ;  and  the  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  Brutus  made 
up  his  mind  to  it  after  a  brief  but  severe  struggle  on 
moral  as  well  as  political  grounds,  and  that  Plutarch, 
whose  verdict  on  the  death  of  Caesar  I  quoted  just 
now,  was  disposed  to  agree  with  Brutus. 

But  in  place  of  moral  iniquity  we  have  that  kind 
of  blundering  that  is  liable  to  be  caused  by  imperfect 
knowledge  of  ordinary  human  nature  (18).  I  doubt 
if  anyone  can  read  through  the  life  without  feeling 
that  the  murder  itself  was  a  blunder,  and  that  the 
retribution  which  fell  on  the  conspirators,  whether 
their  motives  were  good,  like  those  of  Brutus,  or 
personal,  as  Plutarch  inclines  to  think  of  the  rest,  was 
in  some  sense  deserved.  And  Brutus  was  plainly 
not  the  man  to  carry  out  his  own  project ;  he  made 
two  serious  practical  blunders,  as  Plutarch  is  careful 
to  point  out  (19) ;  he  persuaded  the  conspirators  to 
spare  Antony,  and  then  gave  that  able  man,  in  whose 
hands  he  was  himself  as  a  child,  the  chance  to  undo 
all  their  work  by  letting  him  speak  at  Caesar's 
funeral.  Later  on,  after  reading  philosophy  all  night, 
he  blundered  on  the  field  of  battle  (20). 

Let  us  try  and  imagine  the  effect  of  the  reading 
of  this  life  on  the  mind  of  Shakespeare.  He  had 
found,  if  I  am  right,  that  to  make  a  tragedy  out  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Caesar  was  impossible.  He 
might  have  made  a  "history"  out  of  it,  as  Ben 
Jonson  did  shortly  afterwards  out  of  the  story  of 
Sejanus ;  but  even  that  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  and  if  he  was  ever  tempted  to  try  it,  the 
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experience  of  that  intolerably  dull  play,  in  which  he 
himself  acted  (21),  must  have  made  him  congratu- 
late himself  on  his  escape.  But  the  reading  of  the 
life  of  Brutus,  I  make  bold  to  conjecture,  gave  him 
an  entirely  new  interest  in  the  story  of  Caesar's 
murder,  and  showed  him  a  way  in  which  after  all  it 
might  be  used  as  the  central  fact  in  a  tragedy. 

The  idea  that  a  good  man  could  do  incalculable 
harm  from  the  best  possible  motives  was,  so  far  as 
I  know,  a  new  one  in  tragedy.  True,  that  incalcu- 
lable harm  would  not  be  found  by  Shakespeare  in 
Plutarch  ;  but  he  would  come  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  murder  with  other  ideas  than  those  of 
Plutarch — with  the  inherited  tradition  of  the  over- 
whelming greatness  of  Caesar,  and  the  appalling- 
horror  of  the  deed.  Thus  the  contrast  between  the 
goodness  of  Brutus  and  the  awful  crime  into  which 
he  was  drawn  would  be  far  more  vivid  in  his 
reading  of  the  life  than  in  Plutarch's  telling  of 
it ;  and  for  the  moment  that  contrast  was  a  god- 
send— a  delivery  from  all  doubt  as  to  the  tragic 
possibilities  of  the  story.  And  here  at  the  same 
time  was  a  new  path  opened  out  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tragic  art.  The  crash  of  fate  falling  on 
a  good  man,  brought  on  himself  by  his  own  blunders 
or  self-deception  or  noble  pride — by  character 
issuing  in  action — this  was  an  idea  of  human  life 
and  fortune  suggesting  most  fascinating  possibilities, 
such  as  neither  Marlowe  nor  Shakespeare  himself 
had  ever  yet  thought  of  dealing  with.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  this  life  of  Brutus  was  in  some 
degree  a  turning-point  in  Shakespeare's  artistic 
life  ;  it  may  be  that  some  personal  experience  of  his 
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own  was  in  his  mind  as  lie  read  it,  and  gave  it 
special  meaning  for  him ;  it  may  be  that  it  attracted 
him  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  which  he  used  in  his 
next  tragedy,  and  which  has  so  often  been  compared, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  with  that  of  Brutus  (22). 

Yet  none  the  less,  in  constructing  the  play,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  necessity  of  making 
the  murder  of  Caesar  its  central  and  dominating 
fact :  Caesar  bestrode  the  world  like  a  Colossus,  and 
the  others  are  in  comparison  but  ordinary  men.  And 
the  play  must  bear  his  name  not  only  because  the 
common  Englishman  knew  something  of  him  and 
little  or  nothing  of  Brutus,  but  because  his  greatness 
was  such  that  if  his  death  were  introduced  into  the 
play  at  all  it  must  inevitably  control  the  whole  action. 
Caesar  was  not  a  king  like  Duncan, — a  king  and 
little  more  ;  in  Macbeth  it  is  the  murder  of  his  king 
that  dominates  the  action,  but  in  our  play  it  is  the 
murder  of  Caesar.  Duncan's  death  was  not  of  vital 
importance  to  the  world  :  Caesar's  was  the  great 
fact  of  his  time,  and  a  man  like  Shakespeare  reading 
these  lives  could  not  possibly  escape  the  conviction 
that  it  was  so.  The  result  of  this  conviction  was 
that  this  tragedy  stands  apart  from  all  the  others  in 
point  of  construction  ;  the  crisis,  the  turning-point 
of  the  hero's  fortunes,  is  a  deed  of  such  magnitude, 
and  the  murdered  man  is  so  great  in  his  fall  as  in 
his  life,  that  this  crisis  becomes  itself  a  catastrophe, 
and  the  victim  must  give  his  name  to  the  play.  "We 
have  in  fact  in  Julius  Caesar  the  meeting-point  of 
the  old  and  the  new  ideas  of  tragedy.  We  have  the 
sudden  fall  of  a  man  of  overwhelming  greatness — 
this  was  the  old  idea,  of  which  Marlowe's  'Tambnr- 
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laine  '  may  be  cited  as  the  type ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  retribution  falling  upon  a  good  man 
whose  very  goodness  has  made  him  wrong-headed 
in  action — this  is  the  new  idea,  which  could  be  used 
in  various  ways  in  the  tragedies  that  were  to  follow. 
The  result  on  the  play  of  this  compromise  between 
the  old  and  the  new  is  not  wholly  to  its  advantage. 
It  falls  too  clearly  into  two  parts,  and  neither  part  is 
perfect.  A  play  with  a  double  plan  of  construction, 
in  which  the  crisis  overbears  the  catastrophe  in  in- 
terest, must  have  given  its  author  unusual  trouble. 
In  spite  of  the  remarkable  clearness  both  of  language 
and  design,  I  think  he  was  conscious  of  having  to 
meet  certain  difficulties  ;  and  I  propose  to  conclude 
this  paper  by  a  few  words  about  the  way  in  which 
he  met  the  two  most  formidable  of  them. 

First,  how  was  a  colossus  like  Caesar  to  be  put 
on  the  stage  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  human 
being  and  without  any  knowledge  of  his  real 
character,  which,  as  I  said,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Plutarch  ?  The  design  was  full  of  danger,  but  it 
was  carried  out  with  wonderful  skill,  and  is  on  the 
whole  successful.  Shakespeare  found  in  his  Plutarch 
thai  Caesar  was  physically  weak  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  from  Plutarch  he  might  also  draw  the 
conclusion  that  his  powers  of  mind  and  will  were 
not  all  that  they  had  been  ;  for  example,  he  was 
"superstitious  grown  of  late"  (23).  His  plan  was 
to  introduce  Caesar  in  this  aspect,  but  to  introduce 
him  as  little  as  possible.  The  danger  was,  of  course, 
that  the  colossal  idea  of  Caesar  might  suffer,  and  if 
that  were  so,  the  whole  structure  of  the  play  would 
suffer  too.     It  was  necessary  that  the  man  should  be 
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overwhelmingly  great,  in  order  that  his  murder 
might  be  overwhelmingly  terrible  ;  and  further,  it 
was  his  abnormal  greatness  (surely  not  his  apparent 
weakness  as  Gervinus  fancied)  that  suggested  the 
murder,  and  that  instantly  brought  paralysis  and 
eventually  retribution  on  the  conspirators.  Caesar 
is,  in  fact,  the  rock  on  which  the  hero  is  wrecked, 
and  the  more  formidable  the  rock  the  more  hopeless 
the  shipwreck.  Now  let  us  allow  that  the  colossal 
idea  of  Caesar  does  actually  suffer  to  some  extent 
from  the  application  of  this  plan — that  there  is  a 
compromise  involved  in  this  method  of  treatment, 
unavoidable  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material, 
and  not  without  a  slightly  depressing  effect  upon 
the  spectators;  for  if  the  part  of  Caesar  be  in  the 
least  over-acted,  some  of  his  utterances  in  the  first 
two  acts  are  liable  to  seem  almost  ludicrous.  Never- 
theless, the  majesty  of  the  master  of  the  world 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  whole  sufficiently  main- 
tained (24),  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
devices  by  which  this  is  effected.  First,  lie  is  held 
back  as  far  as  possible,  hardly  does  more  than  pass 
across  the  stasfe  with  a  few  words  until  the  beerin- 
ning  of  the  third  act,  while  at  that  point,  in  the  last 
hour  or  two  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  recover  all  his 
Greatness  of  soul.  It  is  a  greatness  such  as  we  see 
nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare — a  greatness  of  self- 
conscious  power,  born  of  the  feeling  that  there  is  no 
one  else  who  can  do  what  he  has  done,  no  one  whose 
will  is  like  the  northern  star — 

"Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament." 
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And  oven  a  bad  actor  might  find  it  difficult  to  make 
this  last  speech  of  his  seem  absurd.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Caesar  here  abandons  the  foible  of 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  (which  may, 
indeed,  be  a  reminiscence,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  his  habit  in  the  commentaries),  and  speaks  quite 
naturally  in  the  first. 

"I  could  be  well  mov'd  if  I  were  as  you  : 
If  I  could  pray  to  move  prayers  would  move  me. 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star,"  etc. 

Again,  let  us  notice  that  all  detraction  of  Caesar  is 
put  into  the  mouths  of  snarling  men  like  Cassins  and 
Casca,  who  represent  the  Roman  satirical  vein,  which 
we  have  later  in  a  somewhat  different  form  in 
Menenius  Agrippa  (25)  ;  Brutus  not  only  never 
says  a  word  against  him  as  a  human  being,  but 
acknowledges  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  affection 
between  them.  Thus  Shakespeare  has  contrived, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  the  play,  to  suggest  that 
it  is  only  the  men  of  small  minds  and  motives  who 
find  Caesar  intolerable,  and  that  the  gentle  and 
generous  Brutus  can  only  be  brought  to  such  a 
feeling  with  difficulty  and  by  cajoling.  Once  more, 
Shakespeare  has  turned  to  account  with  great  effect 
the  record  of  supernatural  phenomena  which  he 
found  in  Plutarch,  preceding  and  foreboding  the 
death  of  Caesar— that  "  strange  impatience  of  the 
heavens  "  which  puts  almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
act,  and  much  of  the  second,  in  a  lurid  light  con- 
trasted somewhat  strangely,  it  is  true,  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  bodily  presence  of  the  mighty  victim. 
That  there  may  be  no  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
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audience  about  the  meaning  of  tliese  phenomena  he 
puts  some  lines  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius  which 
connect  them  directly  with  Caesar : 

"  N«>w  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  tliee  a  man 
]\Iost  like  this  dreadful  night, 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol, 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me 
In  personal  action,  yet  prodigious  grown, 
And  fearful  as  these  strange  eruptions  are." 

Lastly,  no  sooner  has  the  murder  been  com- 
mitted, and  even  before  Antony's  wonderful  funeral 
oration,  Shakespeare  introduces  a  servant  sent  by 
Antony  (in  Plutarch  it  is  Antony's  young  son)s 
with  a  message  which  is  obviously  meant  to  make 
us  realise  the  kingly  quality  of  the  slain  man  : 

"Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  hold,  royal,  and  loving  : 
Say  I  love  Brutus  and  honour  him  : 
Say  I  feared  Caesar,  honoured  him,  and  loved  him." 

This  last  wonderful  line,  extended  beyond  the 
normal  length,  beginning  with  fear  and  ending  with 
love,  needs  no  comment.  As  the  act  goes  on  we 
become  inevitably  convinced  that  Caesar  was  indeed 
"the  noblest  man  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of 
times."  The  little  that  we  have  seen  of  him  on  the 
stage  passes  out  of  our  minds;  Antony's  superb 
rhetoric  masters  us  as  it  mastered  the  people  of 
Rome;  and  Shakespeare,  beyond  doubt,  meant  that 
t  his  should  be  SO. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  chief  difficulty  in 
the  construction  of  the  play.       How  was  it  possible 
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to  preserve  a  unity  of  interest  throughout  it  ? 
Though  careless  of  other  unities  Shakespeare  is 
always  careful  to  keep  the  interest  of  a  play  the 
same  in  all  essential  parts  of  it.  Here  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  distinguish  for  a  moment  the  interest 
of  the  spectators  and  that  of  the  play wright  himself. 
To  maintain  the  interest  of  the  audience  after  the 
murder  in  the  second  act,  and  the  excitement  and 
the  brilliant  rhetoric  of  the  third,  might  seem  an 
almost  hopeless  task,  and  I  think  we  must  allow 
that  in  spite  of  alarums  and  excursions,  in  these 
last  two  acts,  with  the  deaths  of  Cassius  and  Brutus 
following  each  other  in  the  fifth,  the  attempt  has 
not  been  entirely  successful.  Still,  whatever  could 
be  done  has  here  been  done  with  skill.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  murder  is  the  central  fact  of 
the  drama ;  that  has  been  driven  home  to  the  minds 
of  spectators  by  Antony's  superb  rhetoric  in  the 
third  act,  on  which  the  poet  lavished  all  his  resources 
with  little  or  no  help  from  Plutarch  ;  and  with  it 
the  idea  which  had  been  emphasised  in  the  story 
since  the  days  of  Orosius — nay,  even  of  Plutarch 
himself — that  Nemesis  must  inevitably  fall  on  those 
who,  from  whatever  motive,  shed  the  blood  of  a 
great  ruler  of  men  without  understanding  what  they 
do.  I  need  not  quote  the  familiar  lines  in  which 
this  fatef ulness  is  emphasised.  The  murder  and 
the  fatefulness  of  it  reaching  far  into  the  future — 
this  is  what  holds  the  play  together  to  the  end. 
We  are  never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  either  the  deed 
or  the  idea ;  again  and  again,  even  in  the  famous 
quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
speakers  recur  to  the  deed  : 
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"Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember  : 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body  that  did  stub 
And  not  for  justice  ?  " 

So  Brutus.    Cassius's  mind  is  equally  full  of  it : 

"  Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar;  for  I  know 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedsthim  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassias." 

Both  Brutus  and  Cassius  have  it  brought  home  to 
them  by  the  bitter  taunts  of  Antony  and  Octavius 
when  they  meet  on  the  field  of  battle  :  not  a  chance 
is  lost  by  Shakespeare  of  emphasising  this  central 
fact  of  the  play  : 

"In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words  : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart, 
Crying,  '  Long  live  !  hail  Caesar.'  " 

And  again  : 

"  Villains,  you  did  not  so  when  your  vile  daggers 
Hacked  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar,"  etc. 

And  once  more  Octavius : 

"Come,  come,  the  cause  :  if  arguing  make  us  sweat, 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look  : 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators  : 
When  do  you  think  that  sword  goes  up  again? 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  avenged." 

The  murder  is  continually  haunting:  the  mind  of 
Brutus,  in  spite  of  his  "  constant  "  conviction  of  his 
own  righteousness  ;  his  last  words  to  Cassius  are : 
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"  This  same  Jay, 
Must  end  the  work  the  Ides  of  March  began." 

And  his  own  last  words  are : 

"  Caesar  now  be  still, 
I  killed  thee  not  with  half  so  good  a  will." 

That  is,  in  slaying  myself  I  am  making  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  to  the  Manes  of  the  man  who  is  mighty 
yet,  whose  spirit  "ranging  for  revenge"  has  twice 
appeared  to  his  murderer;  but  now  Caesar  may  rest 
in  peace;  he  is  no  longer  the  "evil  spirit"  of 
Brutus ;  his  wrath  is  appeased.  The  fact  that 
Shakespeare  converted  the  nameless  apparition  of 
Plutarch's  story  into  the  ghost  of  Caesar  is  to  my 
mind  an  additional  proof  that  he  thought  of  Brutus 
as  being  haunted  by  the  bloody  deed — a  thought 
which  could  be  more  effectually  emphasised  after- 
wards in  'Macbeth.'  I  seem  to  see  this  same  thought 
even  in  single  words  and  phrases  of  Brutus.  Why, 
in  the  beautiful  and  tender  scene  with  his  boy 
Lucius,  who  is  Shakespeare's  own  invention,  does 
he  make  Brutus  say  : 

"0  m/iirderoits  slumber! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  m v  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music  ?  " 

And  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  scene  of  the  play — 

"  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus,  slaving  is  the  word  : 
77  is  a  deed  in  fashion." 

He  had  already  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  the   death 
of  Cassius : 
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"  0,  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  : 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails." 

For  the  audience,  then,  the  interest  of  the  play 
was  to  he  maintained  in  the  last  two  acts  mainly  by 
the  haunting  recollection  of  the  murder,  and  of  its 
fatefulness  ;  the  dragon's  teeth  had  been  sown,  to 
use  the  simile  of  Orosius,  and  the  revengeful  crop 
springs  up.  The  play  might  thus  be  called,  in  the 
manner  of  the  older  historical  drama,  *  The  Death  of 
Julius  Caesar9  (26);  but  the  personality  and  fame 
of  the  victim  were  so  great  that  it  bore  his  name  and 
no  more. 

But  lastly,  for  Shakespeare  as  a  poet  and  observer 
of  human  nature,  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the 
interest  from  first  to  last  lay  in  the  character  of 
Brutus.  How  carefully  and  lovingly  he  has  dealt 
with  this  man,  whose  nobility  and  honesty  led  him 
to  waste  his  own  good,  quality,  and  bring  incalculable 
harm  on  his  fellow  men  !  His  love  for  Caesar  him- 
self makes  him,  after  the  period  of  doubt,  most 
weakly  excuse  his  own  fatal  resolve  in  that  strange 
soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II  (27)  ;  but  once 
resolved,  he  is  tenacious  of  his  own  righteousness, 
never  for  a  moment  doubting,  constant  in  his  deter- 
mination to  throw  himself  away.  When  the  murder 
is  done  he  glories  in  it,  and  becomes  not  only 
unpractical  but  brutal : 

"  Let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood, 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords  : 
Then  walk  we  forth  even  to  the  market-place: 
And  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads 
Let's  all  cry  '  Peace,  freedom,  and  liberty \" 
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In   such    folly  lie   throws  away   His   best  chances  : 
time    is  lost;  Antony   appears    on    the  scene,    and 
Brutus'    incapacity    is    manifest.      And    yet    lie    is 
all    along    not    only    the    constant    but    the    gentle 
Brutus — a     man     whom     the    gentle     Shakespeare 
could  love.     His  love  for   Caesar   and  for   Cassius, 
his  devotion  to  his  noble  wife  (of  whom  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  speak),  his  sympathetic  tenderness 
for  his  boy  Lucius — all  these  traits,  so  exquisitely 
touched  into    the    story,   show  what  care  the  poet 
lavished  on  him,  and  if  they  be  compared  with  the 
character  in  Plutarch,  prove  beyond  all  doubt   that 
the  life  of  Brutus   inspired  him,  as   no   material  for 
a  play  had  ever  yet  inspired  him,  with  a  sympathetic 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  a  sense  of  the  sadness 
of  human  life.     Sunt lacrimae  verum^et  mentem  iimr- 
talia  tangunt.    Of  this  experience  the  natural  sequel 
was  the   new  type  of  tragedy,   the   tragedy  which, 
in  Mr.  Bradley's  words,  "  would  not  lie  tragedy  if 
it  were  not  a  painful   mystery."      The  mystery  is 
hardly  so  painful  in   this  tragedy  as   in   those  that 
followed    it ;  but    it    is    unmistakably    there.      The 
story  of  Brutus  confronts  us  with  the  inexplicable 
problem — Why  should  a   good  man   be   suffered  to 
waste  himself  by  the  committal  of  one  evil  deed  ? 

To  sum  up,  I  think  those  are  wrong  who  say 
thai  the  play  should  have  been  called  'Marcus 
Brutus,'  for  the  murder  which  wrecks  Brutus  is 
that  of  a  man  infinitely  greater  than  he — a  man 
whose  greatness  pervades  the  whole  play,  and  gives 
it  at  least  half  its  tragic  element.  Nor  can  I 
altogether  agree  with  those,  among  whom  we  must 
now    reckon    Prof.    MacCallum,    who  hold   that    the 
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protagonist  of  the  play  is  the  spirit  of  Caesar, 
whether  we  take  that  word  spirit  as  meaning  Caesar's 
ghost  ranging  for  revenge,  or  as  MacCallum  seems 
to  take  it,  the  spirit  of  Caesarean  imperialism. 
Brutus  is  unquestionably  the  hero,  but  as  unques- 
tionably Brutus  is  overshadowed  ;  his  heroic  part 
in  the  play  is  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
man  he  murders.  The  death  of  that  man  is  the 
one  overpowering  feature  of  the  tragedy,  and  no 
character,  not  even  Brutus,  can  contend  against  it. 
In  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  the  overpowering  interest 
is  in  these  two  heroic  characters ;  in  the  earlier  play 
the  overpowering  interest  cannot  centre  in  Brutus, 
because  he  is  Caesar's  murderer.  The  play  thus 
stands  alone  as  a  tragedy,  and  stands  imperfect, 
because  the  crisis,  the  murder  of  Caesar,  overshadows 
the  catastrophe,  the  fateful  death  of  his  murderers. 

NoTKS. 

(1)  Prof.  Raleigh,  in  his  volume  on  Shakespeare  in  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  series,  p.  72  foil.,  thinks  that 
Shakespeare  had  been  reading  Plutarch  some  time  before 
lie  wrote  '  Julius  Caesar,'  searching  for  tragic  subjects. 

(2)  Prof.  MacCallum,  '  Shakespeare's  Roman  Plays  and 
their  Background,'  p.  288,  has  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  "  vignette  "  of  Cicero  in  this  play.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Shakespeare  had  read  Plutarch's  'Cicero';  but  the 
references  to  Cicero  in  Act  I,  2,  and  Act  111,  1,  are  too 
slight  to  base  any  certain  inference  on  as  to  the  impression 
made  on  him. 

(3)  Plutarch's  one  idea  about  Caesar  is  that  he  was 
ambitious,  which  is  an  easy  but  often  fallacious  way  of 
explaining  a  great  man's  character.  There  is  an  obvious 
echo  of  it  in  Antony's  great  speech  in  Act  HI. 

(4)  Chapter  45  ad  fin. 
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(5)  On  the  date  all  critics  seem  at  present  agreed  ;  the 
circumstantial  evidence  is  convincing'.  It  is  recently 
examined  and  set  forth  by  Prof.  MacCallum,  op.  cit., 
p.  168  foil. 

(6)  MacCallum,  p.  212. 

(7)  '  Sh'akspere's  Mind  and  Art,'  p.  287  foil.  MacCallum 
seems  to  me  to  give  a  new  and  perhaps  an  unauthorised 
meaning  to  Prof.  Dowden's  "spirit  of  Caesar"  (p.  230). 
He  thinks  of  it  as  representing  the  Roman  imperial  idea, 
and  of  Caesar  as  a  kind  of  incarnate  imperium.  I  think 
this  is  putting  into  Shakespeare's  mind  more  Roman  history 
than  was  really  there.  Doubtless  he  recognised  Caesar's 
greatness  in  respect  of  the  work  he  had  done  in  the  world 
but  at  that  point  it  is  better  to  stop. 

(8)  '  Shakespearean  Tragedy,'  p.  11  foil. 

(8a)  This  was  the  impression  I  derived  from  seeing  the 
play  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  April. 

(9)  Caesar,  B.  G.,  Bk.  vi,  is  alluded  to  in  '  Henry  VI,' 
part  ii,  Act  IV,  7,  65. 

"  Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Caesar  writ, 
Is  termed  the  civl'st  place  of  all  this  isle." 

(10)  Page  92  ed.,  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

(11)  'Cymbeline,'  II,  iv,  20;  III,  i,  49.  Mr.  Gollancz 
has  collected  the  passages  in  other  plays  in  which  Caesar 
is  alluded  to  in  the  Temple  edition  of  '  Julius  Caesar/ 
Preface,  p.  xi. 

(12)  Orosius,  vi,  17. 

(13)  (  Plummer's  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred,'  p.  164. 

(14)  Perhaps  this  is  put  too  strongly;  e.g.  see 
MacCallum,  p.  257  foil. 

(15)  Sim-  the  introduction  to  vol.  iii  of  Prof.  Tyrrell's 
edition  of  'Cicero's  Letters.' 

(16)  'Life  of  Brutus,'  Chap.  1.  The  word  "wit  "  is  in 
the  Greek  (jivatc.  1  do  not  quite  endorse  MacCallum' s 
co7iiparison  of  Brutus  to  Philip  Sidney,  p.  234. 

(17)  Chapter  ii  init.  Brutus  was  not  a  Stoic,  though  he 
is  often  so    represented,  e.  g.   by   Dowden,  p.   292       It    is 
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true,  however,  that  a  Roman  Stoic  might  well  be  an 
admirer  of  Plato :  Panaetius,  the  founder  of  Roman 
Stoicism,  had  been  such. 

(18)  I  should  hesitate  to  call  Brutus  an  idealist,  as  docs 
Dowden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  290,  293,  etc.  The  word  hardly 
seems  to  suit  a  Roman,  or  an  Englishman  of  Shakespeare's 
day.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  is  given  to 
philosophy  he  is  therefore  unpractical  or  idealist.  Brutus 
was  mentally  short-sighted,  and  his  obstinacy  and  his 
"  much  reading"  had  a  tendency  to  increase  this  failing. 

(19)  '  Life  of  Brutus,'  Ch.  15. 

(20)  Ibid.,  Ch.  42. 

(21)  So  I  learn  from  Cunningham's  edition  of  'Ben 
Jonson,'  vol.  i,  p.  271. 

(22)  Mr.  Gollancz  has  an  interesting  suggestion  by  way 
of  connecting  the  two  plays  in  his  '  Julius  Caesar'  (Temple 
edition,  Preface,  p.  x).     See  also  MacCallum,  p.  173. 

(23)  Prof.  MacCallum  minimises  this  weakness  of  Caesar, 
p.  224  foil.  "Only  minute  analysis  discovers  Caesar's 
defects,"  p.  220.     Here  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

(24)  See  MacCallum,  p.  227.  The  shortening  of  Acts  IV 
and  V,  and  their  embodiment  in  a  third  act,  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  Caesar  more  prominent  in  the  play  than  Shakespeare 
intended,  as  I  understand  him.  At  the  same  time  it 
diminished  relatively  the  importance  of  Brutus. 

(25)  Prof.  MacCallum  seems  to  miss  this  point  in  his 
treatment  of  Menenius,  p.  559  foil. 

(26)  '  Caesar's  fall  '  was  the  name  of  a  play  which  was 
being  prepared  by  several  authors  in  1602  (Gollancz, 
Preface,  p.  xiii).  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  his  play  as  "The 
Fall  of  Sojunus"  in  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  first  edition. 

(27)  This  speech  puzzled  Coleridge  (MacCallum,  p.  201). 
I  think  Shakespeare  is  only  following  Plutarch's  suggestion 
that  Brutus  would  stick  to  a  conclusion  when  once  he  was 
convinced  ;  he  is  here  convincing  himself,  and  the  process, 
difficult  to  manage  on  the  stage  and  by  soliloquy,  seems  a 
little  lame. 
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BY  PEOFESSOE  HUME  BROWN,  LL.D.,  P.B.A.,  F.H.S.L. 

[Read  April  27th,  1910.] 

Throughout  the  voluminous  record  which  Goethe 
has  left  behind  him — in  correspondence,  in  conversa- 
tions, and  in  formal  reviews — he  has  frequently 
expressed  his  opinions  on  many  of  our  writers  who 
most  eminently  represent  English  literature  to  the 
world  at  large.  In  the  course  of  a  single  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  take  account  of  all  that  Goethe  said 
and  wrote  of  English  literature  and  individual 
English  authors,  but  a  rapid  survey  of  his  more 
important  deliverances  may  illustrate  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  based  and  present  an  interesting 
commentary  on  our  own  generally  accepted  judg- 
ments. And,  first,  let  us  ask  what  were  the  qualifi- 
cations which  Goethe  possessed  for  forming  adequate 
estimates  of  the  various  English  authors  of  whom  he 
has  spoken. 

Of  his  natural  insight  at  least  there  can  be  no 
question.  On  whatever  subject  he  turned  his  ken — 
were  it  literature,  science,  or  art — he  saw  what  bad 
not  been  seen  before.  "  When  I  do  open  my  eyes,"  he 
said  of  himself,  "  I  see  whatever  is  to  be  seen,"  and 
the  remark  was  as  true  of  his  spiritual  as  of  his 
physical  perceptions.    And  it  so  happened  that  from 
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the  circumstances  of  his  time  he  was  led  specially  to 
direct  his  astonishing  vision  to  the  conditions  and 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  great  literature 
is  produced.  As  he  himself  tells  us,  he  came  at 
a  time  when  in  Germany  there  was  no  standard 
of  taste,  no  educated  public  opinion,  and  no  recog- 
nised models  for  imitation.*  In  these  circumstances 
he  was  necessarily  driven  to  direct  his  thoughts 
to  the  primary  conceptions  that  underlie  all  art  and 
literature,  and  the  result  was  that  body  of  reflec- 
tions, marking  every  stage  of  his  development,  which 
some  have  regarded  as  his  most  valuable  bequest  to 
posterity. 

But  along  with  this  insight  he  combined  another 
(nullification  which  must  materially  enhance  the 
value  of  a  critic's  judgments — his  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  best  literature  of  all  time,  equally  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  In  his  conception  of  a 
Weltliteratur,  which  dominated  his  thoughts  in  his 
later  years,  we  have  the  standpoint  from  which  he 
sought  to  appraise  the  literary  products  of  other 
peoples  than  his  own.  Every  nation,  he  maintained, 
has  a  genius  of  its  own,  and  that  genius  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  another,  but  by 
standards  supplied  by  every  nation  that  has  found 
conscious  expression  of  itself.  AVhen  he  passes  an 
opinion  on  an)*  foreign  author,  therefore,  we  may 
take  it  that,  at  least  in  his  maturer  judgments,  he 
is  endeavouring  to  speak,  not  as  a  German,  but  as 
the  detached  critic  whose  canons  are  of  universal 
application. 

*   "  Literarischer    Sansculottismus,"    '  Werke,'    Bd.    xxv    (Edit. 
I  [einemann). 
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But  before  considering  Goethe's  expressed 
opinions  on  English  literature,  another  question 
has  to  be  asked.  Had  he  the  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  subject  for  the  lack  of  which  not  even  the  in- 
sight of  genius  can  compensate  ?  He  has  himself  told 
us  what  is  required  of  the  critic  who  would  judge 
intelligently  the  literature  of  another  nation.  "  No 
one,"  he  says,  "  can  really  know  and  feel  the  litera- 
ture of  a  foreign  people,  except  he  realises  the  com- 
plex of  its  existing  condition  in  its  entirety."*  To 
such  a  knowledge  of  England  and  its  literature 
Goethe  directly  made  claim.  "  For  the  last  fifty 
years,"  he  remarked  to  an  English  engineer  in  1825, 
"  1  have  busied  myself  with  the  English  language  and 
literature,  so  that  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
your  authors,  and  the  life  and  administration  of  your 
country.  Were  I  to  visit  England,  I  should  be  no 
stranger  there  !  "f  The  statement  is  perhaps  some- 
what exaggerated,  but  we  know  from  his  autobio- 
graphy that  his  acquaintance  with  English  had  begun 
early.  While  still  under  his  father's  roof  in  Frank- 
fort he  received  lessons  in  that  tongue  on  two 
distinct  occasions,  though  in  both  cases  the  lessons 
were  somewhat  perfunctory.  In  the  polyglot 
romance  with  which  he  amused  his  boyhood,  Eno-Hsh 
was  one  of  the  languages  he  employed,  and  at  a  later 
date,  in  emulation  of  his  friend  Schlosser,  he  even 
wrote  poems  in  English — very  German  English,  as 
his  latest  German  biographer  has  remarked.  At 
Strassburg,  under  the  inspiration  of  Herder,  he 
assiduously  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  English 

*  •  Werke,'  Bd.  xxvi,  p.  428. 

f  Eckennann,  •  Gesprache  mit  Goethe,'  January  10th,  1825. 
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literature  —  Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  and  Sterne 
being  the  authors  who  chiefly  occupied  him,  to  all 
three  of  whom  he  expressed  himself  as  "  infinitely 
indebted."  At  various  periods  of  his  subsequent 
career,  also,  he  busied  himself  with  the  same 
studies.  In  his  '  Tag-  und  Jahreshefte,'  he  tells  us 
that  during  the  year  1817,  "  English  poetry  and 
literature  took  precedence  of  all  others,"  and  under 
the  year  1821  he  notes  that  his  interest  in  English 
literature  was  kept  alive  by  books  and  written 
communications  from  Carl  August's  literary  agent, 
then  settled  in  London. 

And  be  it  remarked  that  his  reading  in  English 
was  not  limited  to  literature  strictly  so-called.  In 
pursuance  of  his  own  special  studies  he  read  Roger 
Bacon ;  Bacon's  namesake,  the  Lord  Chancellor ; 
Robert  Boyle,  Locke,  and  even  Jeremy  Bentham, 
whom  he  characteristically  lauded  for  his  admirable 
tenacity  of  life.  He  mastered  the  Scottish  Philoso- 
phy, as  expounded  by  Thomas  Reid  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  wrote  a  penetrating  account  of  the 
scope  of  its  teaching.  All  his  life  he  was  interested 
in  books  of  travel,  and  in  English  he  found  such 
books  in  greatest  abundance.  He  read  the  apocry- 
phal Sir  John  de  Mandeville ;  Anson's  voyages,  in 
which,  he  says,  "the  dignity  of  truth  is  combined 
with  the  fancif ulness  of  a  fairy  tale,"  delighted  his 
youth,  as  also  did  those  of  Captain  Cook,  whose 
death  he  describes  as  "  the  beautiful  end  of  a  great 
life."  And  it  has  to  be  added  that  in  his  last  years  he 
was  regularly  supplied  with  the  contemporary  scien- 
tific literature  which  appeared  in  England.  So  far  as 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  concerned,  therefore, 
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it  would  appear  that  Goethe  was  on  sure  ground 
when  he  delivered  his  judgments  either  on  individual 
authors  or  on  English  literature  in  general.* 

As  the  result  of  this  prolonged  study,  Goethe 
arrived  at  certain  definite  conceptions  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  the  English  race  and  of  the  litera- 
ture it  had  produced.  What  struck  him  as  the 
Englishman's  most  salient  characteristic  was  his 
practical  ability.  "  The  Englishman,"  he  says,  "  is 
master  of  the  art  of  at  once  utilising  each  discovery 
till  it  leads  to  another,  and  so  to  renewed  activity!  "f 
And  this  practical  ability  shows  itself  in  the 
Englishman's  style  when  he  takes  to  writing.  "As 
a  rule,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  all  Englishmen 
write  well  in  virtue  of  their  being  born  orators  and 
practical  men,  with  their  eyes  ever  directed  to  the 
fact. "J  But  this  utilitarian  turn  of  the  English 
mind  had  its  disadvantages,  and  Goethe  lays  his 
finger  upon  them.  What  he  missed  in  Englishmen 
generally  was  the  power  of  reflection  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  of  letting  their  minds  play  freely 
round  the  subjects  which  interested  them.  Pedantry, 
therefore,  was  their  besetting  sin,  and  the  defect 
was  seen  in  their  literary  and  artistic  criticism. 
"  The  English,"  he  avers,  "  have  no  aesthetic  moral 
judgment;  they  speak  only  of  individual  beauties ! "  § 

Goethe's  estimate  of  the  individual   Englishman 
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*  Yet  writing  to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  (May  26th,  1799)  Goethe 
admits  that,  owing  to  his  never  having  resided  in  England,  he  had 
not  the  living  knowledge  of  its  literature  which  he  had  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  nearly  two  years. 

f  '  Werke,'  Bd.  xxiv,  p.  2<J4. 

+  Eckermann,  '  Gesprache  mit  Goethe,'  April  14th,  1824. 

§  '  Gespi-iiche  mit  Riemer  uml  Johaim  SeeLeck,'  April  6th,  1808. 
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may  seem  hardly  consistent  with  what  he  distin- 
guished as  the  pervading  note  in  English  literature 
— a  gloomy  melancholy  which  delights  to  dwell  on 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  Whole  volumes  of 
English  poetry,  he  says,  might  be  compiled  as  a 
commentary  on  these  dreary  lines  : 

"Then  old  Age  and  Experience,  hand  in  hand, 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  understand, 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong."  * 

But  what  is  interesting  is  that  Goethe  finds  the 
source  of  this  melancholy  disillusion  in  the  very 
strenuousness  of  the  English  people.  The  most 
energetic  spirits  among  them  direct  their  ambition 
to  success  in  practical  life — in  camp,  in  Court,  and 
in  the  public  service ;  and,  as  human  affairs  go,  the 
end  is  for  the  most  part  disenchantment  and  chagrin. 
When  the  English  poets  sing  their  dirges  on  human 
destiny,  therefore,  they  only  give  expression  to  a 
familiar  mood  of  the  representative  men  of  their 
nation.  In  noting  this  melancholy  as  the  pre- 
dominating tone  of  English  poetry,  Goethe  is  careful 
to  make  the  reserve  that  it  is  mainly  the  eighteenth 
century  he  has  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  specially  names 
Young  and  Gray  as  most  eminently  illustrating  his 
conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  he  finds  that  the 
note  of  pessimism  was  not  restricted  to  English 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  inherent 
in  it  from  the  beginning.     It  was  clearly  apparent 

*  The  lines  are  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Garnett. 
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m  the  two  greatest  of  English  poets  previous  to  that 
period.  "  Hamlet  and  his  soliloquies,"  he  says, 
"were  spectres  that  haunted  all  youthful  minds  "  ; 
and  in  'Hamlet'  he  found  a  direct  spiritual  ancestor 
of  his  own  Werther.  Milton  wrote  '  L' Allegro,'  the 
portrait  of  the  cheerful  man ;  but  Goethe,  like  Dr. 
.Johnson,  finds  that  even  in  '1/ Allegro'  there  was 
"some  melancholy  in  his  mirth." 

For  Goethe  in  his  maturity,  melancholy  was  an 
atmosphere  pestilent  alike  to  poets  and  ordinary 
mortals;  to  expel  it  from  human  life,  in  his  opinion, 
should  be  the  persistent  endeavour  of  literature,  art, 
and  all  human  action.  In  the  confusions  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  he  admits,  the  dismal 
view  of  life  presented  by  the  English  poets  appealed 
to  his  own  morbid  feelings,  and  fed  the  sources 
whence  he  drew  the  'Sorrows  of  Werther.'  But 
in  the  calm  of  his  later  years  it  was  another 
characteristic  of  English  poetry  that  attracted  him ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  precisely  this 
characteristic  that  impressed  one  so  different  from 
himself  as  Voltaire.  "In  poetry,"  Voltaire  said, 
"  no  nation  has  treated  moral  ideas  with  more 
energy  and  depth  than  the  English."  And  Goethe's 
testimony  is  to  a  similar  purport.  Combined  with 
their  moral  seriousness,  he  says,  one  finds  in  the 
English  poets  "  a  great  and  strenuous  intelligence, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  deep  and  tender 
feeling,  a  bent  towards  all  that  is  excellent,  and  a 
passionate  energy."  Admirable  as  are  these  quali- 
ties, however,  they  do  not  suffice  for  the  poet;  and 
here  he  is  at  one  with  Wordsworth,  with  whom, 
indeed,  in  the  deepest  moments  of  both,   it  may  be 
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susrerested  that  he  has  much  in  common.  The 
highest  function  of  poetry,  Goethe  continues  in 
the  same  context,  is  to  elevate  us  to  a  region,  where 
in  Wordsworth's  phrase,  identical  in  purport  with 
Goethe's  own,  we  are  relieved  from 

"  The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 

Such  were  Goethe's  general  conclusions  regarding 
English  literature  as  he  expressed  them  in  his  Auto- 
biography when  past  his  sixtieth  year,  but,  as  has 
been  said,  it  was  mainly  the  literature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  he  had  in  view  when  he  recorded 
them.  As  we  shall  see,  when  speaking  of  individual 
English  writers  he  recognised  other  characteristics 
of  our  national  poetry  which  raise  it  to  the  highest 
sphere  of  imaginative  creation.  There  are  two 
advantages,  he  once  remarked,  which  English  poets 
have  over  the  poets  of  all  other  countries :  as  a 
double  source  of  inspiration  they  have  Shakespeare 
and  the  sea. 

Of  all  English  writers  the  three  to  whom  Goethe 
acknowledges  his  greatest  debt  were  Shakespeare, 
Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  but  of  these  three  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  which  he  paid  the  most 
reverential  homage.  From  the  time  when  Goethe 
began  to  think  of  the  conditions  of  creative  pro- 
duction Shakespeare  was  the  predominating  figure 
who  occupied  his  thoughts.  There  were  three  men, 
he  tells  us,  who  beyond  all  others  had  influenced 
his  general  development — Spinoza,  Linnaeus,  and 
Shakespeare.  To  Spinoza  he  was  indebted  as  a 
man,  to  Linnaeus  as  a  student  of  Nature,  and  to 
Shakespeare  as  a  poet.     During  every  period  of  his 
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long  life  Goethe  spoke  and  wrote  much  of  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare,  but  here  we  can  only  indicate 
briefly  the  main  points  in  his  criticism.* 

Law-o-iver  in  criticism  though  Goethe  was,  his 
judgments,  like  those  of  humbler  critics,  were  not 
invariably  consistent,  and  in  his  attitude  towards 
Shakespeare  we  can  note  distinct  changes  in  his 
opinion.  We  have  his  first  deliberate  pronounce- 
ment in  the  oration  delivered  in  his  father's  house 
at  Frankfort,  where,  on  his  invitation,  a  few  like- 
minded  friends  had  met  to  celebrate  Shakespeare's 
memory.  Goethe  was  then  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  intoxicated  with  the  inspiration  of  Herder, 
who  had  taught  him  that  Nature  was  the  true 
Helicon,  and  that  Shakespeare  was  Nature's  truest 
child.  The  oration  was  a  manifesto  at  once  against 
the  philosophy  of  the  AufMarunq  and  against  the 
rides  of  the  French  drama  as  expounded  by  Voltaire 
— "that  Thersites  of  majesty  in  every  form,"  as 
Goethe  calls  him  ;  and  in  Shakespeare,  the  orator 
proclaimed,  poets  and  all  men  could  find  emancipa- 
tion equally  from  false  philosophy  and  false  canons 
of  art.  The  Shakespearean  plays,  such  is  the 
burden  of  the  discourse,  were  the  authentic  voice  of 
Nature,  and  all  criticism  was  idle  which  impugned 
the  inspiration  that  produced  them. 

This  was  the  judgment  of  youth  and  of  violent 
reaction  against  the  principles  of  taste  which, 
derived  from  France,  had  long  dominated  the  litera- 

*  In  connection  with  Goethe's  judgments  on  Shakespeare,  it  is  to 
l.e  remembered  that  he  had  studied  both  Shakespeare's  contempo- 
raries and  immediate  successors  ;  Shakespeare,  he  remarked  to 
Eckerniann,  can  lie  truly  seen  only  when  he  is  regarded  in  his 
ll/'f.fi  ,t  -llr'i  ninth ,  Ins  giant  home. 
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ture  of  Germany.  A  few  years  later  and  we  have 
the  famous  criticism  of  '  Hamlet'  in  Wilhelm  Meister, 
in  which,  as  Sir  John  Seeley  pointed  out,  Goethe 
anticipated  Schlegel  and  Coleridge  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  Shakespeare's  true  greatness.  The  note 
of  this  criticism  is  not  less  enthusiastic  than  that  of 
the  Shakespeare  Day  Oration.  The  Shakespearean 
plays,  Goethe,  speaking  through  Meister,  avers,  are 
not  plays  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  they  are  only  to  be 
compared  with  the  "  opened,  awful  books  of  Fate." 
Than  '  Hamlet  '  no  greater  play  has  ever  been 
devised ;  it  is  Nature  herself. 

Goethe's  next  detailed  pronouncement  on  Shake- 
speare belongs  to  the  period  of  his  full  maturity. 
It  is  contained  in  two  papers  contributed  to  the 
'  Morgenblatt,'  entitled,  "  Shakespeare  und  kein 
Ende  !  "  part  of  which  was  written  in  his  sixty-fourth 
and  part  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He  treats  his 
subject  under  three  heads :  Shakespeare  as  poet, 
Shakespeare  compared  with  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  and  Shakespeare  as  dramatic  poet.  He 
starts  with  a  remark  which  strikes  us  as  curious  in 
view  of  the  deluge  of  Shakespearean  literature  since 
Goethe's  day.  So  much  has  already  been  written 
about  Shakespeare,  he  says,  that  it  seems  as  if 
nothing  were  left  to  him  to  add.  Throughout  the 
discussion  there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of  the 
greatness  of  Shakespeare,  but  his  judgments  are 
expressed  with  the  reserve  of  age  and  experience. 
"  If  we  call  Shakespeare  one  of  the  greatest  poets," 
he  says,  "  it  is  for  two  reasons.  We  can  hardly 
name  another  who  has  realised  the  world  in  the 
same  degree  as  he,  and  who  at  the  same  time,  by 
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the  expression  of  his  inner  vision,  so  powerfully 
transports  his  readers  into  the  consciousness  of  that 
world."  Under  the  last  head,  where  he  discusses 
Shakespeare  as  a  "  theatre  poet,"  the  point  he  seeks 
to  make  is,  that  Shakespeare's  greatness  is  not  that 
of  the  dramatist.  Shakespeare  belongs  essentially 
to  the  history  of  poetry,  and  only  accidentally  to  the 
history  of  the  theatre.  The  demands  of  the  stage 
appeared  to  him  of  no  account.  His  plays  are 
highly  interesting  tales,  only  told  by  more  persons 
than  one.  Speaking  from  his  own  experience  as  a 
theatrical  manager,  Goethe  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  to  produce  the  Shakespearean  plays,  unadapted, 
on  the  modern  stao-e  would  be  to  banish  him  from 
the  German  theatre.  Should  this  happen,  he  sig- 
nificantly adds,  it  would  be  no  misfortune,  since  the 
purest  enjoyment  of  Shakespeare  is  to  be  gained, 
not  from  seeing  his  plays  on  the  stage,  but  from  the 
reading  of  them. 

But  the  most  remarkable  change  in  Goethe's 
opinions  regarding  Shakespeare  has  still  to  be  noted. 
In  the  days  of  the  Frankfort  oration,  Shakespeare 
had  seemed  to  him  the  inspiring  model  whom  all 
poets  would  do  well  to  imitate,  but  the  subsequent 
course  of  German  literature  and  his  own  study  of 
the  Greeks  led  him  to  change  his  mind.  "  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing,"  he  came  to  testify,  "  for  budding 
poets  to  read  Shakespeare ;  he  compels  them  to 
reproduce  him,  and  they  imagine  they  are  producing 
themselves."  And  elsewhere  he  expresses  himself 
still  more  emphatically  to  the  same  purport.  "  How 
much  false  taste  Shakespeare,  and  especially 
Calderon,   have   brought  upon  us;    to  what  extent 
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these  two  great  lights  of  the  poetical  heaven  have 
misled  us,  let  future  historians  of  literature  remark." 
Yet  these  reserves  implied  no  diminution  in  Goethe's 
conviction  of  Shakespeare's  pre-eminence.  Shake- 
speare, he  remarked  in  his  latest  years  to  Eckermann, 
is  "  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  to  whom  I  look  up, 
and  whom  I  have  to  hold  in  reverence  "  ;  and  we 
may  take  the  remark  as  expressing  his  abiding 
attitude  towards  our  national  poet. 

In  Shakespeare  Goethe  found  not  only  a  creative 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  but  an  attitude  towards 
life  and  the  world  which  perfectly  harmonised  with 
his  own.  It  was  otherwise  with  his  relation  to 
Milton,  to  whom  he  did  not  accord  the  rank  his 
own  countrymen  have  assigned  to  him — the  second 
place  in  the  roll  of  English  poets.*  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Goethe,  with  his  ideal  of  reine  Menschlichlceit 
— a  humanity  purified  from  its  ignobler  elements — 
Milton,  with  his  theological  conceptions  of  the 
universe  and  of  man's  destiny,  was  disabled  from 
mounting  to  the  highest  heaven  of  invention,  where 
alone  the  poet  can  produce  with  freedom  and  serenity 
works  of  permanent  and  universal  interest. 

Goethe's  criticism  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  therefore, 
is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  him.  Its 
subject  he  found  "  abominable,  externally  plausible, 
but  inwardly  worm-eaten  and  hollow  "t — words 
almost  identical  with  those  which  he  applies  to 
the  'Divine  Comedy.'  Its  radical  fault  is  that  the 
poet  first  presents  his  characters  as  unconditioned 
beings,  but   by  the   necessities   of    his  narrative  is 

*  Goethe  placed  Byron  above  Milton  as  a  poatic  force, 
f  Goethe  to  Schiller,  July  31st,  1799. 
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forced  to  treat  them  as  conditioned.  Though  he 
regards  the  poem  as  inherently  unsatisfactory  as  a 
work  of  art,  however,  he  fully  recognises  its  great- 
ness, and  he  notes  in  what  its  greatness  consists. 
It  lies  in  the  personality  of  the  poet ;  and  in 
Goethe's  opinion  "  personality  is  everything  in  art 
and  poetry."* 

Much  more  unreserved  is  his  commendation  of 
*  Samson  Agonistes.'  In  that  poem  matter  and 
manner  were  in  perfect  accord  with  his  own  concep- 
tions of  what  great  tragedy  should  be.  He  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  poem  in  his  eightieth  year, 
when  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  read  it  aloud  to  him  ; 
and  Robinson  has  recorded  the  deep  impression  it 
made  upon  him.  "  It  gives  me  a  higher  opinion  of 
Milton  than  I  had  before,"  he  said.  "  It  lets  me 
more  into  the  nature  of  his  mind  than  any  other 
of  his  works. "f  But  these  words,  as  quoted  by 
Robinson,  do  not  fully  convey  the  profound 
impression  which  Goethe  had  received  from  the 
drama.  Writing  a  few  months  later  to  his  friend 
Zelter  in  Berlin,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  Robinson 
had  read  it  to  him,  and  he  thus  records  his  opinion  of 
it  :  "I  can  cite  no  work,"  he  wrote,  "  which  has  so 
closely  reproduced  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the 
ancient  Greek  tragedy,  and  equally  by  its  power 
and  execution  deserves  the  like  acknowledgment." I 
And  a  month  later,  in  a  conversation  with  Ecker- 
mann,  he  spoke  to  the  same  purport:  "I  have  lately 

*  Ibid.,  August  3rd,  1799. 

f  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  '  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Conversa- 
tions,' ii,  p.  437. 

X  Goethe  to  Zelter,  December  31st,  1829. 
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been  reading  'Samson,'"  he  remarked,  "a  work 
which  is  informed  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancients  in 
greater  degree  than  the  production  of  any  modern 
poet,  He  (Milton)  is  very  great ;  and  his  own  blind- 
ness enabled  him  to  represent  Samson's  situation 
with  such  truth.  Milton  was  indeed  a  poet,  and  one 
whom  we  must  hold  in  all  respect." 

The  next  English  writer  of  whom  Goethe  has 
spoken  at  length  is  one  whose  outlook  on  life,  like 
that  of  Shakespeare,  was  in  essential  accord  with 
his  own — Laurence  Sterne.  Of  all  Goethe's  esti- 
mates of  English  authors  his  estimate  of  Sterne 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  High  as  is  the 
rank  we  at  home  assign  to  Sterne,  Goethe  places  him 
far  higher,  and  his  estimate  will  probably  always 
seem  to  us  somewhat  exaggerated.  We  have  to 
remember,  however,  that  on  the  continent  Sterne 
has  always  been  a  greater  power  in  literature,  and 
has  received  more  unqualified  admiration  than  with 
ourselves.  It  would  seem  that  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  no  squeamish  critic,  calls  Sterne's  two  gravest 
faults  —  indecency  and  affectation  —  weigh  less 
heavily  in  the  balance  of  foreign  than  of  English 
criticism,  and  suggest  no  serious  reserves  in  the 
general  estimate  of  his  performance.  In  Goethe's 
eyes,  at  least,  these  blemishes  were  but  the  essential 
shading  of  a  presentation  of  certain  aspects  of  life 
which  would  have  been  incomplete  without  them. 

The  pre-eminent  claim  which  Goethe  made  for 
Sterne  Avas  the  one  which  he  made  for  himself. 
Sterne  is  a  Befreier — a  liberator  of  the  human  spirit 
from  pedantry  and  convention.  "  Yorick  Sterne," 
he  boldly  affirms,   "  is  the   finest    spirit    who    ever 
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expressed  himself  in  literature  ;  whoever  reads  him 
feels   himself  freed    and    ennobled ;  his   humour    is 
inimitable,  and  it  is  not   every  kind  of  humour  that 
frees  the  soul."*    And  these  words  express  Goethe's 
life-long  conviction.     In  1830,  only  a  year  and  some 
months  before  his  death,  he   renewed   his  acquaint- 
ance with   Sterne,  and  in  a  letter  to  Zelter  he  thus 
records  his  final  impressions  :    "  These  last   days  I 
have  been  looking  again  into  Sterne's  '  Tristram,' 
which,  just   at  the   period    of    my  unblest    student 
days,  made  such  a  sensation    in    Germany.       With 
years   my  admiration  increased  and   still  increases. 
For    who,  anno   1759,   so  admirably   saw   the    true 
nature  of  pedantry  and  philistinism  and  described  it 
with   such  vivacity?     I  still    know  not  his  equal  in 
the  whole  scribbling  world. "f     Writing  to  the  same 
correspondent    on    another    occasion    he    notes    his 
own  personal  obligation  to   Goldsmith   and  Sterne, 
and  specifies   the  distinctive   qualities  he   found  in 
their    writings — benevolent     irony,    reasonableness, 
mildness    in   the   face    of    all    untowardness,    equa- 
nimity in   vicissitude. $     And  in  the   idiosyncrasies 
of    Sterne,    his     Shandeism,    Goethe    recognises    a 
valuable    element    in    human    culture.      Such  idio- 
syncrasies, he  says,  "  may  appear  to  lead  to  error, 
but   in  reality  they   lead  to  truth,   and   rightly  re- 
garded, are  psychologically  of  the   highest  import- 
ance/^     As  has  been  said,  the  praise  which  Goethe 
gives  to  Sterne  may  seem  to  us  excessive,  but  we  see 
the   point   of  view  that  prompted  it,      It  was  the 

*  '  Werke,'  Bel.  xxiv.  p.  171. 

f  Goethe  to  Zelter.  October  5th,  1830. 

X  Ibid.,  December  25th,  1820. 

§  '  "Werke."  Bd.  xxvi.  p.  208. 
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advent  of  a  fresh  spirit  in  literature  that  Goethe 
found  in  him — a  spirit  which  by  its  play  of  wit, 
humour,  fancy,  and  imagination  widened  the  scope 
and  interest  of  life  and  living. 

With  Shakespeare  and  Sterne,  Oliver  Goldsmith 
was  one  of  Goethe's  English  benefactors,  to  whom 
lie  owned  a  deep  and  permanent  obligation.  But 
his  relation  to  Goldsmith  was  specifically  different 
from  his  relations  to  Shakespeare  and  Sterne.  In 
his  admiration  of  Goldsmith  his  heart  was  engaged 
more  than  his  intellect ;  and  in  our  estimate  of 
Goethe  as  a  man  this  attitude  should  not  be  left  out 
of  account.  That  even  in  old  age  he  found  refresh- 
ment and  stimulus  in  the  genial  humanity  of  the 
'  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '  is  an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  testimony  of  Jung  Stilling  that  "  Goethe's 
heart,  which  few  knew,  was  as  great  as  his  intellect, 
which  all  knew."  The  passages  in  his  autobio- 
graphy in  which  Goethe  refers  to  the  Vicar  are 
among  the  best  known  in  European  literature. 
Introduced  to  him  through  Herder,  the  book  made 
an  ineffaceable  impression  on  him  from  the  first ;  and 
we  all  know  how  he  has  Avoven  its  story  into  the 
romance  of  the  Sesenheim  idyll.  He  found  in  the 
book  a  world  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
unacquainted — a  world,  as  he  himself  says,  of 
humane  morality,  "  without  a  trace  of  cant  or 
pedantry."  From  these  faults,  he  adds,  the  book  is 
saved  by  an  elevation  of  feeling  which,  under  the 
guise  of  irony,  gives  it  at  once  its  wisdom  and  its 
charm.  And  to  Goldsmith's  poetry,  also,  Goethe 
attached  an  importance  which  is  interesting  in  view 
of  such  disparaging  criticism   as  that   of  Matthew 
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Arnold.  Goldsmith,  he  remarked  to  Eckermann, 
was  "  a  productive  poet  " — productive,  that  is  to 
say,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  produced  much,  which 
he  did  not,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  charged  what  he 
wrote  with  "an  indwelling  life,"  which  insures  it  a 
permanent  interest.* 

A  few  years  before  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '  there 
had   appeared  another  work   with   which    Goethe's 
name  will  ever  be  associated — James  Macpherson's 
'  Ossian.'       Ossian,  as   we    know,   was    one    of   the 
spiritual  ancestors  of  Werther,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  passages  in  the  tale  of  his  '  Sorrows  '  is  that 
where,  on  the  evening  before  he  puts  an  end  to  his 
woes,  Werther,   at  the   request  of  Charlotte,  reads 
aloud  in  passionate  tones  the  lament  of  Colma  for  the 
deaths  of  her  lover  and  her  brother.     But  Goethe's 
admiration  of  Ossian  remained  only  during  his  period 
of  storm  and  stress  ;  his  maturer  judgment  on  its 
poetic  value,  as  thus  recorded  by  Crab!)  Robinson, 
was   evidently  as  severe   as  that   of   Wordsworth. 
"  Something,"  writes  Robinson,  "  led  him  (Goethe) 
to   speak   of   Ossian   with  contempt.       I   remarked, 
'the  taste  for  Ossian  is  to  be  ascribed  to  you   in 
great  measure.     It   was  Wcrter  (sic)    that   set    the 
fashion.'     He  smiled,  and  said,  '  That's  partly  true; 
but    it    was    never    perceived    by    the    critics    that 
Werter  praised  Homer  while  he  retained  his  senses, 
and  Ossian  when  he  was  going  mad.     But  reviewers 
do  not  notice  such  things.'     I  reminded  Goethe  that 
Napoleon  loved  Ossian.'     'It  was  the  contrast  with 
his   own   nature,'   Goethe   replied.     '  He  loved   soft 

*  Eckermann,  op.  cit.,  March  11th,  1828. 
Vol..    XXX,  0 
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and   melancholy   music.      Werter   was    among  his 
books  at  St.  Helena.'  "* 

Regarding  English  writers  who  followed  Gold- 
smith, Goethe's  judgments,  with  one  notable  excep- 
tion, are  casual  and  fragmentary.  In  Burns  he 
recognised  "  one  of  the  greatest  poetical  spirits  "  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  owed  his  greatness  to 
the  double  circumstance  that  he  inherited  a  living 
tradition  of  song  and  found  a  responsive  audience 
to  inspire  him — circumstances,  Goethe  adds,  which 
had  not  favoured  his  own  production. f  Of  the 
great  English  poets  who  flourished  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  seems  to  have 
been  familiar  with  only  two— Scott  and  Byron. 
Campbell,  however,  he  had  read,  and  his  opinion  of 
that  poet  is  so  interesting  that  it  may  be  quoted  in 
full.  "  I  consider  Campbell,"  he  said,  "  as  more 
classical  than  my  favourite  Byron,  and  far  above 
any  modern  English  poet  whose  works  have  fallen 
in  my  way.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with 
many,  but  Gray  and  Mason  $  are  not  unknown  to 
me.  I  admire  their  vivida  vis,  their  'thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn  ' ;  but  in  Campbell's 
poems  there  is  a  strength,  combined  with  great 
natural  simplicity  of  style,  and  a  power  of  exciting 
high  emotions,  independent  of  brilliant  epithets  or 
meritorious  ornaments." § 

*  Op.  eit,  ii.  p.  432. 

t  Ibid.,  April  25th,  1827. 

t  It  is  somewhat  staggering  to  find  Goethe  thus  bracketing  Mason 
with  Gray,  but  Gray  himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  certain  passages 
in  Mason's  poems. 

§  'Campbell's  Poetical  Works/  edit.  Rev.  W.  A.  Hill.  London, 
L851,  p.  lxviii. 
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Of  Coleridge, according  to  Henry  Crabb  Robinson, 
Goethe  knew  nothing.  In  an  unhappy  moment 
Robinson  read  to  him  Coleridge's  "Fire,  Famine, 
and  Slaughter,"  and  he  adds  that  Goethe's  "praise 
was  faint."*  Coleridge,  as  we  know,  had  a  strong 
antipathy  to  Goethe,  and  even  denied  that  the 
first  part  of  'Faust'  was  a  great  poem.  And  we 
may  conceive  that  the  antipathy  would  have  been 
mutual.  Goethe  would  certainly  not  have  appreciated 
Coleridge's  metaphysical  lucubrations,  and  it  ma}T 
be  doubted  if  he  would  have  valued  highly  such 
poems  as  "  Christabel"  and  "The  Ancient  Mariner," 
neither  of  which  would  have  appealed  to  him  with 
his  latest  conceptions  of  poetic  value. 

What  we  may  regret,  however,  is  that  Goethe 
did  not  know  Wordsworth,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
regretted  that  Wordsworth  had  no  real  knowledge 
of  Goethe,  "  whom  he  disparaged  without  reading 
him."  Crabb  Robinson,  indeed,  tells  us  that  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  name  Wordsworth  to  Goethe 
because  he  knew  "  there  were  too  many  dissonances 
of  character  between  them."t  True,  these  "  disson- 
ances "  existed,  but,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
in  the  deepest  moments  of  both  their  inspiration 
seems  essentially  to  proceed  from  the  same  source. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  both  their  aim  and  function 
were  the  same — to  recall  tin1  poetry  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  to  simplicity  and  reality.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  Goethe  would  not  have  appreciated 
to    the  full  the   poetic   quality    of    such    dissimilar 

*  Op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  437. 

f  Op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  439.  In  No.  vii  of  the  publications  of  the  English 
Goethe  Society  there  is  an  excellent  study  of  Goethe  and  Words- 
vrorth  by  Mr.  R.  A.  J.  Meursch. 

6§ 
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poems  as  "  Michael "  and  the  "  Ode  to  Duty," 
and  no  less  hard  to  imagine  that  Wordsworth 
would  not  equally  have  appreciated  such  poems  as 
"  Ilmenau "  and  "  Das  Gottliche,"  ethically  and 
poetically  so  entirely  in  Wordsworth's  own  strain. 

Of  Keats,  Goethe  does  not  appear  to  have 
heard  ;"  and  regarding  Shelley,  of  whose  works  he 
was  also  ignorant,  he  makes  but  one  remark,  and 
that  a  disparaging  one,  prompted  by  a  misunder- 
standing of  Shelley's  relations  to  Byron.*  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Thomas  Moore,  but 
apparently  did  not  hold  them  of  much  account.  A 
certain  lady,  he  said,  was  far  wrong  when  she  main- 
tained that  Moore  was  "  worthy  of  Byron's  laurel 
crown."  At  the  best  Moore  might  have  a  few 
laurel  leaves  in  a  ragout. t  Among  Goethe's  reviews 
of  English  books  it  is  curious  to  find  one  on  Tom 
Hood's  '  Whims  and  Oddities,'  the  serious  poems 
of  which,  he  remarks, "proceed  from  no  deep  poetical 
sense,  though  they  give  pleasure  by  the  poet's  clear, 
free  outlook  on  the  world  before  him."  £ 

We  come  to  the  two  writers  who  for  Goethe 
represented  the  highest  creative  productiveness 
in  English  literature  during  the  opening  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  —  Scott  and  Byron. 
Goethe's  judgments  on  Scott  are  among  the  best 
known  of  his  deliverances  on  English  writers,  but 
the  judgments  which  are  usually  quoted  are  exclu- 
sively drawn  from  the  pages  of  Eckermann.    With 

*  Goethe's   '  Unterhaltungen    mit    dem   Kanzler  F.   v.   Midler, 
November  18th,  1824. 
t  Ibid.,  October  12th.  1823. 
X  '  Werke.'  Bd.  xxvi,  p.  425. 
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Eckermann  Goethe  spoke  frequently  and  much  of 
Scott,  and,  as  Eckermann  reports  these  conversa- 
tions, they  invariably  express  unqualified  admiration 
of  Scott's  genius  and  achievement.  In  Goethe's 
remarks  on  the  Waverley  Xovels  as  a  whole,  which 
are  most  familiar  to  us  through  quotation,  we  have 
his  general  opinion  as  recorded  by  Eckermann. 
"  All  is  great,"  (in  the  Waverley  Xovels)  Eckermann 
represents  him  as  saying,  "  material,  import, 
characters,  execution;  and  then  what  infinite  dili- 
gence in  the  preparatory  studies  !  What  truth  of 
detail  in  the  execution  !  "* 

What  is  not  so  generally  known,  however,  is 
that  in  conversation  with  others  Goethe  expressed 
opinions  on  Scott  which  are  strangely  different 
from  those  reported  by  Eckermann.  For  example, 
Chancellor  von  Midler  makes  him  speak  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  read  two  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  and 
now  I  know  what  he  wishes  and  what  he  is  com- 
petent to  accomplish.  He  will  always  continue 
to  amuse  me,  but  I  can  learn  nothing  from  him, 
I  have  only  time  for  the  best."f  And  to  von 
Midler  he  said  on  another  occasion:  "  I  allow  Byron 
alone  to  stand  beside  me  ;  Walter  Scott  can  in  no 
wise  be  allowed  to  stand  beside  Byron,"  and,  as  we 
know,  this  was  Scott's  own  opinion.  A  similarly 
unfavourable  judgment  by  Goethe  on  Scott  comes 
from  another  hand.  "  Goethe,"  says  this  reporter, 
"was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Great  Unknown. 
He  had  doubts,  he  (Goethe)  said,  that  Scott  wrote 
his  romances  as  the  old  painters  went  to  work  with 

*  Eckermann,  op.  clt.,  March  2nd,  1831,  Oxenford's  translation. 
t  Op.  clt.,  October  12th,  1823. 
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their  scholars— that  is  to  say,  they  supplied  the 
plan,  the  leading  ideas,  and  the  skeleton  of  their 
scenes,  and  then  left  the  scholars  to  execute  and 
retouch.  It  almost  appeared  as  if  Goethe  thought 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  writer  of 
Scott's  eminence  to  give  his  time  to  such  finicking 
details."*  What  are  we  to  say  of  these  inherently 
conflicting  opinions  ?  Was  Goethe  incorrectly  re- 
ported in  the  case  of  these  adverse  judgments  on 
Scott,  or  did  he  change  his  mind  on  better  acquaint- 
ance Avith  Scott's  work  ?  What  favours  the  latter 
conjecture  is  that  the  opinions  recorded  by  Ecker- 
mann  belong  to  a  date  later  by  a  few  years  than 
those  recorded  by  the  other  two  reporters,  and  that 
in  the  interval  Goethe  had  received  a  complimentary 
letter  from  Scott. 

But  of  all  English  writers  it  was  Byron 
avIio  most  powerfully  engaged  Goethe's  attention 
during  the  last  decade  of  his  life.  The  relations 
of  Goethe  to  Byron  form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  literary  history,  and  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject.  What  is  surprising  in  these  rela- 
tions is  that  Goethe  was  bordering  on  his  seven- 
tieth year  when  he  was  carried  out  of  himself  by  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  paralleled  only  by  his  youthful 
effervescence  over  Shakespeare.  "  Goethe,"  Tieck 
remarked  to  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  "  is  infatuated 
about  Byron,"  f  and  according  to  Eckermann 
Goethe's  feeling  towards  his  young  contemporary 

*  "  Briefe  einer  Verstorbenen,*'  '  Ein  fragmentarisolies  Tagebucb.,' 
2  Aufl.,  Stuttgart,  183G,  Bd.  iii,  s.  16  tf. 
f  Op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  143. 
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was  that  of  a  father  to  a  son.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  more  than  one  critic,*  it  was  not  merely 
admiration  of  Byron's  genius  that  moved  so  pro- 
foundly the  Jupiter  of  Weimar,  whose  presence 
deprived  even  the  froward  Heine  of  his  powers  of 
speech.  In  Byron's  character  and  career  Goethe 
saw  reproduced  his  own  very  self  as  he  had  been 
in  his  youthful  days  in  Strassburg,  Frankfort,  and 
Weimar.  He  well  knew  how  nearly  he  had  made 
shipwreck  of  himself  at  certain  periods  of  his  life; 
only  two  years  before  his  death  he  could  write  :  "  I 
have  that  in  me  which,  if  I  allowed  it  to  so 
unchecked,  would  ruin  both  myself  and  those  about 
me."  In  Byron's  pilgrimage  of  passion  he  saw  the 
similitude  of  what  might  have  been  his  own 
destiny ;  and  it  was  as  the  expression  of  that 
stormy  career  that  Goethe  followed  with  absorbed 
interest  the  rapid  succession  of  Byron's  productions 
which  took  the  ear  of  Europe. 

Goethe's  estimate  of  Byron's  rank  among  the 
world's  poets  has  greatly  exercised  our  critics  at 
home,  yet  in  the  main  his  estimate  has  been,  and  is, 
that  of  continental  critics  from  Russia  to  Spain.  We 
remember  how  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  essay  in 
which  he  introduces  his  '  Selections  from  Byron,' 
seeks  to  give  what  he  considered  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  certain  startling  judgments  of  Goethe  on 
that  poet.  As  reported  by  Eckermann,  Goethe  said 
that  the   English  "  can  show  no  poet  who  is  to  be 

*  Cf.  A  paper  on  the  "  Personal  Relations  between  Goethe  and 
Byron"  by  Friedrich  Altbaus  (publications  of  the  English  Goethe 
Society,  No.  iv,  1888),  and  another  by  Prof.  A.  Brandl  ('  Goethe 
Jabrbuch,'  Bd.  xx,  1899). 
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compared  to  him,"  *  thus  apparently  putting  Byron 
tbove  Shakespeare  ;  and  Arnold's  comment  is  that 
:he  correct  rendering  of  Goethe's  words  should  be — 
'can  show  no  poet  who  can  properly  be  compared 
with  him,  who  is  his  parallel."  In  another  place, 
Eckermann  reports  Goethe  as  saying  that  Byron 
was  "  the  greatest  genius  of  our  century,"  f  and 
Arnold's  suggestion  is  that  the  German  word  talent 
s  more  accurately  translated  by  talent  than  genius.} 
[n  still  another  remark  of  Goethe  on  Byron,  also 
reported  by  Eckermann,  Arnold  thought  that  we 
lave  Goethe's  significant  reserves  in  his  estimate  of 
Byron's  genius — the  well-known  remark  that  "  the 
moment  he  (Byron)  reflects,  he  is  a  child." 

It  is  from  Eckermann  that  Arnold  takes  these 
announcements  of  Goethe  on  Byron  on  which  he 
jomments,  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Byron  as  in 
}he  case  of  Scott,  it  is  Eckermann's  reports  that 
lave  exclusively  found  currency  in  English  criticism. 
But  there  are  judgments  of  Goethe  on  Byron  re- 
corded by  others  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
f  we  are  to  arrive  at  his  definitive  estimate  of  that 
aoet.  For  example,  regarding  Goethe's  estimate  of 
jhe  relative  rank  of  Shakespeare  and  Byron  we 
lave  this  definite  statement,  recorded  by  Chancellor 
ron  Miiller :  "  Compared  with  Pope,  Byron  is  a 
^iant ;  on  the  other  hand,  compared  with  Shake- 
speare he  is  a  dwarf. "§    From  Miiller,  also,  we  have 

*  "  Der  ilmi  zu  vergleichen  ware." 

f  ••  Der  ohne  Frage  als  das  grosste  Talent  des  Jahrhunderts, 
mzusehen  ist." 

X  According  to  Kant:  "  Genie  ist  das  Talent  (Natnrgabe),  welches 
ler  Kunst  die  Regel  gibt." 

§  Op.  cit.,  November  18th,  1824. 
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this  sentence,  in  which  Goethe  clearly  marks  where 
Byron  fell  short  of  the  highest  rank  of  poets  :  "  Only 
when  Byron  expresses  the  results  of  his  direct 
observation  is  his  judgment  sound  and  clear. 
Reflection  is  not  his  strong  point ;  his  judgments 
and  combinations  when  they  proceed  from  reflec- 
tion are  those  of  a  child."*  And  to  the  same 
purport  is  a  sentence  which  occurs  in  a  review  of 
Manfred,  from  Goethe's  own  hand  :  "  Byron's  mode 
of  living  and  thinking,"  he  there  says,  "  hardly  per- 
mitted him  to  judge  justly  and  reasonably."! 

In  view  of  such  reserves  we  may  conclude  that  in 
Goethe's  deliberate  judgment  Byron  does  not  rank 
with  Homer  or  Shakespeare,  as  certain  of  his 
expressions  might  seem  to  imply.  What  Goethe 
certainly  did  find  in  Byron  was  uniqueness — unique- 
ness, not  only  among  his  contemporaries,  but  among 
poets  of  all  ages.  In  a  short  paper  which  he 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  Byron  he  expressly 
makes  this  claim  for  him  :  "  Byron's  like,"  he  there 
says,  "is  not  to  be  found  in  past  centuries;  the 
elements  necessary  for  appraising  snch  a  career  are 
wholly  wanting."|  And  we  have  the  same  drift  in 
a  remark  which  Goethe  makes  in  his  review  of 
'  Cain.'  The  more  he  penetrated  into  the  meaning 
of  that  work,  he  wrote,  the  more  difficult  he  found 
it  to  reproduce  his  own  impression,  not  to  speak  of 
the  impression  it  made  on  others. §  So  of  'Don 
Juan'  he  says  that  it  is  ein  grenzenlos  geniales  Werlc, 

*  Ibid.,  December  17th.  1824. 
f  •  Werke,"  Bd.  xxv.  p.  355. 
J  Ibid.,  Bd.  xxvi.  p.  337. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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a  work  of  limitless  genius.;}:  This  element  of 
uniqueness,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  was  for  Goethe 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Byron's  genius,  and 
the  characteristic  which  evoked  his  own  absorbing 
interest  in  Byron's  career  and  poetic  achievement. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  but  one  other 
English  writer,  who  specially  attracted  Goethe's 
attention — the  writer  who  did  more  than  any  other 
to  make  Goethe  himself  known  in  this  country — 
Thomas  Carlyle.  It  was  at  once  for  interested  and 
disinterested  reasons  that  Goethe  was  attracted  to 
Carlyle.  Before  Carlyle  came  forward  as  his  inter- 
preter the  prevailing  tone  of  English  criticism 
towards  Goethe  had  been  one  of  contemptuous  dis- 
paragement, prompted  by  insular  and  conventional 
standards.  He  could  not,  therefore,  but  feel  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  was  endeavouring  to  place  him  in 
his  true  light  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  people  for  whom 
he  had  a  genuine  admiration. 

But  he  had  also  a  disinterested  reason  for  attaching 
high  importance  to  the  work  of  Carlyle — a  reason 
Avhich  he  thus  states  in  a  remark  to  Eckermann: 
"  It  is  in  the  sphere  of  aesthetics  that  we  Germans 
are  weakest,  and  we  may  have  to  wait  long  till  we 
meet  with  such  another  as  Carlyle.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  such  close  intercourse  between  the  French, 
English,  and  Germans,  as  we  are  thus  in  a  position 
to  correct  the  faults  of  each  other.  This  is  the 
great  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  world-literature, 

*  Ibid.,  Bd.  xxv,  p.  382.  An  interesting  criticism  of  Arnold's 
interpretation  of  Goethe's  judgments  on  Byron  will  be  found  in 
'  Passages  from  a  Journal  with  other  Papers.'  by  Mark  Rutherford 
(London,  1900).  Certain  of  Goethe's  sayings  about  Byron  quoted 
above  bear  out  Arnold's  contention. 
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and  this  will  appear  more  and  more."*  It  was  thus 
as  his  fellow-worker  in  the  endeavour  to  realise 
the  conception  of  a  world-literature  that  Goethe 
specially  valued  Carlyle,  and  he  found  in  him, 
moreover,  precisely  the  qualities  which  he  himself 
estimated  most  highly  in  an  interpreter  of  literature. f 
"  Of  all  imaginative  writers,"  says  Sir  John  Seeley, 
"  Goethe  is  perhaps  the  most  serious.  .  .  .  He 
is  absolutely  bent  upon  grasping  the  truth 4  It  was 
thus  characteristic  of  Goethe  that  the  pre-eminent 
merit  he  found  in  Carlyle's  treatment  of  German 
literature  was  what  he  calls  his  "  noble,  pure,  and 
well-directed  effort." §  And  to  the  same  effect  is  his 
judgment  on  Carlyle,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
quoted  :  "  Carlyle  is  a  moral  force  of  great  import- 
ance. There  is  in  him  much  that  will  work  for  the 
future,  and  we  cannot  foresee  what  he  will  produce 
and  effect."  |  And  it  may  be  said  that  Goethe's 
hopes  regarding  his  Scottish  admirer  have  received 
their  fulfilment.  Of  all  English  writers  the  Germans 
believe  that  Carlyle  has  best  understood  them,  and 
he  has  thus  in  his  own  degree  been  the  reconciling 
force  which,  in  Goethe's  conception,  is  the  highest 
function  which  literature  can  discharge  in  the 
interests  of  humanity. 

And   on  this  note  may  fitly  close   this  survey  of 
Goethe's    deliverances    on    English    literature    and 

*  Op.  cit.,  July  1.5th,  1S27. 

f  From  a  letter  addressed  to  Goethe  by  Carlyle,  June  10th,  1831. 
we  learn  that  he  had  a  scheme  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
literature  in  England. 

X  '  Goethe  Reviewed  after  Sixty  Years,'  p.  31. 

§  •  Werke,'  Bd.  xxvi,  p.  362. 

||   Op.  cit,  July  25th,  L827. 
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English  men  of  letters.  Underlying  all  these 
deliverances  is  the  conception  that  the  true  aim  of 
literature  is  at  once  to  enlarge  and  purify  the  ideal 
of  humanity,  of  whose  manifold  experience  all 
literature  is  the  expression,  and  that  each  nation 
makes  its  own  contribution  to  this  result.  What 
Goethe  conceived  as  this  ideal  he  expressed  in  his 
favourite  phrase,  which  has  already  been  quoted, 
"reine  Menschlichkeit"  and  he  has  explained  what  for 
him  was  the  import  of  the  expression.  In  different 
ages  and  among  different  peoples  there  have 
appeared  individuals  who,  by  the  possession  of 
certain  virtues  and  certain  personal  qualities,  have 
gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  their  fellows. 
In  the  sum-total  of  these  virtues  and  qualities  is 
found  reine  Mensrhlichl-eit — humanity  purified  from 
every  debasing  element  that  retards  man  from 
reaching  his  true  goal.* 

*  ■  Werke,'  Bd.  xxvi,  p.  222. 
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The  "  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale  "  is  usually  regarded 
as  one  of  Chaucer's  after- thoughts.  "  The  intro- 
duction," writes  Tyrwhitt,  "of  the  Ghanones 
)  email  to  tell  a  Tale,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of 
the  original  characters  remain  to  be  called  upon, 
appears  a  little  extraordinary.  It  should  seem  that 
some  sudden  resentment  had  determined  Chaucer  to 
interrupt  the  regular  course  of  his  work  in  order  to 
insert  a  Satire  against  the  Alchemists."*  And  Pro- 
fessor  Skeat  adds  :  "  The  poet  has  boldly  improved 
upon  his  plan  of  the  pilgrims'  stories  as  laid  down 
in  his  Prologue.  We  have  there  no  hint  of  the 
Canon  nor  of  his  Yeoman ;  they  are  two  new 
pilgrims  who  join  themselves  to  the  rest  upon  the 
road."t 

But  what  is  there  to  indicate  that  the  Canon  and  his 
Yeoman  are  after-thoughts?  Nothing  at  all,  except 
the  silence  of  the  Prologue,  and  in  this  instance 
the  argu/mentum  ex  silentio — seldom  a  very  trust- 
worthy support — is  perfectly  fallacious.  Assume, 
for  the  moment,  that  Chaucer  intended,  from   the 

*  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  iv  (1775;.  181. 
f  Oxford  Chaucer,  iii.  493. 
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utset,  to  subserve  variety  and  liveliness  by  making 
couple  of  unlooked-for  travellers  join  the  cavalcade 
q  the  road.  Would  he  have  registered  his  intention 
1  advance  ?  The  question  answers  itself.  To  speak 
f  the  Canon  and  his  Yeoman  in  the  Prologue  would 
ave  been  to  defeat  his  own  object.  Besides,  the  very 
ature  of  the  Prologue  forbids.  For  it  is  not  a 
rologue  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
b  is  rather  the  first  act  of  the  play.  More  precisely, 
i  is  that  part  of  the  narration  of  the  Canterbury 
'ilgrimage  which  completes  the  First  Day  (on 
Inch  the  Pilgrims  assembled  and  made  their  com- 
act),  and  brings  the  events  of  the  Second  Day 
own  to  the  moment  when  the  Knight  began  his 
x>ry.  There  is  no  place  in  such  a  prologue  for  the 
rediction  of  future  events.  Whatever  Chaucer 
leant  to  represent  as  happening  en  route,  it  was,  of 
Durse,  his  purpose  to  narrate  when  the  proper  time 
ame,  and  not  before.  The  silence  of  the  Prologue, 
lerefore,  as  to  eventual  accretions  to  the  company 
as  no  significance  for  the  question  that  we  are  con- 
idering.  To  be  sure,  this  silence  is  consistent  with 
lie  theory  that  the  Canon  and  his  Yeoman  were 
fter-thoughts  ;  but  it  is  equally  consistent  with  the 
beory  that  they  were  not.  For  travellers  to  join  a 
and  of  pilgrims  was  a  common  occurrence  in  real 
fe.  Was  Chaucer's  intellect  so  frigidly  schematic 
s  to  exclude  a  chance  meeting  from  his  original 
Jan  ? 

The  Canon's  motive  in  spurring  to  overtake  the 
Mlgrims  is  clear  enough.  He  was  out  of  funds  and 
n  the  alert  for  a  fresh  supply.  There  was  plenty 
f  mone}'  in  the  Pilgrims'  pouches,  and  some  of  it 
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he  hoped  to  get.  The  Yeoman  had  the  role  which 
Poins  ascribes  to  Gadshill :  he  was  the  "  setter." 
He  had  noted  the  company  that  morning  as  it  rode 
away  from  some  hostelry  at  Ospringe  : 

"  Sire.s,  now  in  the  morwe-tyde 
Out  of  your  hostelrye  I  saugh  vow  ryde. 
And  warned  heer  my  lord  and  my  soverayn, 
Which  that  to  ryden  with  yow  is  ful  fayn 
For  his  desport  :  lit-  loveth  daliaunce." 

And  now,  still  acting  as  a  duly  qualified  "  setter," 
he  attempts  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  new  com- 
panions and  to  stimulate  their  curiosity.  Xote  how 
he  guides  the  conversation  :  "  We  are  much  obliged 
to  you,"  says  the  Host,  "  for  giving  your  master  the 
information  which  led  him  to  join  us.  He  looks 
like  a  wise  man,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  also  a  merry 
companion.  Can  he  tell  a  good  story  r  "  "  To  be 
sure  he  can,"  the  Yeoman  replies.  "But  he  has 
other  accomplishments — and  marvellous  ones  too." 

"  As  homly  as  he  rit  amonges  yow. 
If  ye  him  knewe,  it  wolde  be  for  your  prow. 
*         -x-         *         *         -x-         *         * 

Al  this  ground  on  which  we  been  ryding, 
Til  that  we  come  to  Caunterbury  toun, 
He  coude  al  clone  turne  it  up-so-down 
And  pave  it  al  of  silver  and  of  gold  !  " 

Thus  the  Yeoman  has  led  the  talk  to  the  subject 
upon  which  it  is  his  professional  function  to  descant 
— the  Canon's  skill  in  the  transmutation  of  metals 
and  the  consequent  desirability  of  cultivating  his 
acquaintance. 

But  this  time  the  "  setter  "  has  met  more  than  his 
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match.  He  is  trying  his  wiles  on  a  South wark  inn- 
keeper, whose  business  equipment  includes  a  sharp 
eye  for  seedy  travellers  with  light  luggage.  "  Why 
isn't  your  master  better  dressed  if  he  is  such  a 
wonderfully  skilful  man  r  Where  do  you  live  when 
you  are  at  homer''  These  are  hard  questions. 
The  first  of  them  the  Yeoman  manages  to  parry. 
The  second  beats  down  his  guard.  Then  comes  a 
third  question,  which  is  a  complete  surprise  to  him : 

"  '  Now/  quod  our  host,  '  y it  lat  me  talke  to  the  : 
717;//  artov  so  discoloured  <>/  thy  face  ?  '  ' 

It  is  the  psychological  moment.  The  Yeoman 
has  always  been  naively  proud  of  his  association 
with  a  guild  of  alchemical  experimenters,  and  has 
lent  himself  to  their  schemes  in  simple  trust  that 
they  would  discover  the  philosopher's  stone  some 
day.  He  has  been  a  dupe  as  well  as  an  accomplice. 
But  of  late  his  faith  has  been  somewhat  shaken. 
His  money  is  all  gone,  and  he  has  run  in  debt 
besides.  And  now,  to  his  chagrin,  he  learns  from 
the  Host's  blunt  inquiry  that  his  fine  ruddy  com- 
plexion has  departed.  This  is  too  much,  and  he 
falls  a-cursiiur  : 

«  <■  Peter  !  '  quod  lie,  '  God  yeve  it  harde  grace 
I  ;iiu  so  used  in  the  fyr  to  blowe 
That  it  hath  chaunged  my  colour,  I  trowe. 
I  am  in  it  wont  in  no  mirour  to  prye, 
But  swinke  sore  and  lerne  multiplye.' ' 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  mv 
lace.  I'm  not  in  the  habit  <>f'  looking  in  the  glass.  It 
must  come  from  my  always  having  to  blow  the  tire  !' 
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And  so  the  secret  is  out.  The  dull  discontent 
that  has  been  smouldering  in  the  Yeoman's  heart 
blazes  up  as  the  Host  plies  the  poker.  He  quarrels 
with  his  master  on  the  spot,  and,  when  the  Canon 
has  "fled  away  for  very  sorwe  and  shame,"  he 
bursts  forth  in  a  passionately  incoherent  exposure 
of  the  whole  system  of  alchemical  charlatanism. 
There  is  no  finer  piece  of  dramatic  psychology  in  all 
Chaucer  than  the  Yeoman's  revulsion  of  feeling 
when  he  learns  that  his  fresh  complexion  has  given 
place  to  the  "  leaden  hue  "  which  he  has  so  often 
noted  in  the  faces  of  other  alchemical  workers. 
Observe  how  he  comes  back  to  the  mortifying 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  his  tale,  though  he  has 
had  no  chance  to  "pry  in  any  mirror"  in  the 
interim  : 

"'  And  wher  my  colour  was  bothe  fresh  and  reed, 
Now  is  it  wan  and  of  a  leden  hewe — 
Whoso  it  useth,  sore  shal  he  rewe — 
And  of  my  swink  yet  blered  is  niyn  ye'  ! 
Lo,  which  avantage  is  to  multiplye  !  ;: 

And  later,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  story?  when  he  has 
inadvertently  spoken  of  himself  as  blushing  for 
shame,  he  hastens  to  add  a  disgusted  correction  in 
the  light  of  the  lesson  that  the  Host's  question  has 
taught  him  : 

"  (  Ever  whan  that  I  speke  of  his  falshede, 
For  shame  of  him  my  chekes  wexen  rede — 
Algates,  they  biginnenfor  to  glowe, 
For  reednesse  have  I  noon,  right  wal  I  knowe, 
In,  my  visage;    for  fumes  diverse 
Of  metals  which  ye  han  herd  me  reherce, 
Consumed  and  wasted  han  my  reednesse.'  ' 
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Everything  turns  upon  this  disconcerting  discovery. 
We  may  call  it  the  climax  of  the  last  straw. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  dramatic  to  the  personal. 
Here  the  problem  confronts  us :  How  far  is  the 
Yeoman's  denunciation  of  alchemy  and  its  practi- 
tioners indicative  of  Chaucer's  own  views  and  of  the 
character  of  his  mind  ?  Some  critics  (like  Tyrwhitt) 
have  fancied  that  the  poet  was  expressing  his  indi- 
vidual resentment,  that  he  was  labouring  under  a 
sense  of  injury.  But  this  is  certainly  a  miscon- 
ception. Chaucer's  attitude  is  that  of  complete 
detachment.  He  may  agree  with  the  Yeoman's 
opinions,  but  he  does  not  share  the  Yeoman's  dis- 
appointment and  indignation.  We  may,  perhaps, 
infer  what  Chaucer  thought  of  alchemy,  but  we 
cannot  infer  hoir  Chaucer  felt  towards  the  alchemists. 
The  distinction  is  vital. 

Professor  Lounsbury's  view  is  subtle  and  of 
larger  reach.  He  finds  in  the  Yeoman's  attack  on 
alchemy  strong  evidence  for  his  contention  that,  "  in 
his  Avay  of  looking  at  questions  prominent  in  his 
time,  Chaucer  was  rather  a  man  of  to-day  than  of 
the  Middle  Ages "  —that  "  the  wide,  even  if  not 
unquestioning,  assent  given  to  current  opinions  never 
affected  the  independence  of  his  judgment."*  We 
are  not  here  concerned  with  Mr.  Lounsbury's  exten- 
sion of  this  thesis  to  Chaucer's  religion,  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  my  purpose  to  discuss  his  idea  of  the  poet's 
mental  temper.  I  must  content  myself  with  referring 
to  a  highly  significant  piece  of  fourteenth-century 
testimony  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Chaucerians — the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  dialogue 

*  'Studies  in  Chaucer,'  ii.  502. 
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("  De  Alchimia")  in  the  First  Book  of  Petrarch's 
'  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunae.'  Here,  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  folio  page,  we  find  most  of  the 
points  which  the  Yeoman  makes,  in  his  wrath,  against 
the  alchemists  and  their  art,  and  we  find  them 
expressed,  not  dramatically,  but  didactically,  and  in 
a  strain  of  grave  and  sustained  irony. 

Whether  Chaucer  ever  saw  Petrarch's  dialogue  we 
cannot  tell,  nor  is  the  inquiry  of  any  great  importance. 
The  "De  Alchimia"  is  exquisitely  illustrative  of 
the  Yeoman's  harangue,  and  it  is  not.  to  be  ignored 
in  any  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  or  was  not 
characterised  by  inclusive  credulity.  The  chapter 
should,  of  course,  be  read  as  a  whole  ;  but  it  is  too 
long  to  reprint  in  this  place  and  too  accessible  to 
need  reprinting.  I  subjoin  a  number  of  parallels — 
some  of  them  vague  or  remote,  others  surprisingly 
close.  My  object,  I  may  repeat,  is  not  to  designate 
"  sources,"  but  merely  to  throw  light  on  Chaucer's 
poem. 

1.  "Hi  sunt  enim  Alcliimiae  successus,  quibus  itiopem 
nunquam  ad  divitias  evectum,  multos  a  divitiis  ad  inopiam 
redactos  saepe  vidimus." 

"  What  maner  man  that  casteth  him  therto, 
If  he  continue,  I  holde  his  thrift  y-do. 
So  helpe  me  god,  thereby  shal  he  nat  winne, 
Bat  empte  his  purs,  and  make  his  witter  thinne." 

(738-741 .) 

J.  "Non  tamen  illud  attenditis,  tarn  blandum  est  sperare 
ei  lain." 

"  Yet  is  it  fals,  but  ay  we  han  good  hope 
It  for  to  doon,  and  after  it  we  grope."     (078-079.) 

"Good  hope  crepeth  in  our  herte."     (870.) 
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3.  "Notastine  aliquos  prudentes  in  reliquis  hac  insania 
laborare  ? " 

"  And  in  our  madnesse  evermore  we  rave."     (959.) 

4.  "  Quosdam  opulentissimos  hac  vanitate  consumptos, 
dumque  opulentiores  fieri  student  et  foedo  quaestui  inhiant, 
bene  parta  prodigere,  censuque  omni  in  supervacuis  effuso, 
tandem  necessariis  etiain  destitutes." 

"  This  cursed  craft  whoso  wol  exercyse, 
He  shal  no  good  han  that  him  may  suffice; 
For  al  the  good  he  spendeth  thereaboute 
He  lese  shal,  therof  have  I  no  doute."     (830-833.) 

"  A  man  may  lightly  lerne,  if  he  have  aught, 
To  multiplye,  and  bringe  his  good  to  naught." 

(1400-1401.) 

5.  "  Nonnullos  denique,  amissis  piimum  animi  luminibus, 
in  hoc  exercitio  corporeos  insuper  oculos  amisisse." 

"  If  that  your  yen  can  nat  seen  aright, 
Loke  that  your  minde  lakke  nought  his  sight." 

(1418-1419.) 
G.   "  Quamvis  igne  commissa  frans  saepe  igne  purgetnr, 
nihilominus  delusus  deceptoris  tui  supplicio  non  indemnior 
sed  notior  remanebis." 

"  0  fy  !  for  shame  !  They  that  han  ben  brent, 
Alias !  can  they  nat  flee  the  lyres  hete  ?" 

(1407-1408.)* 

7.  "  Flando  exhaustus,  flammis  afflatus,  aspersusque 
fuligine." 

"  I  blowe  the  fyr  til  that  myn  herte  feynte."     (753.) 
"  I  am  so  used  in  the  fyr  to  blowe 
That  it  hath  channged  my  colour,  1  trowe." 

(666-667.) 

8.  "  Die  nt  ea  sibi  praestet  quae  prom ittit  aliis,primumque 

simni    pellat    ijiopiam ;     est    enim    fere    mendicum     genus 

lioiuinimi,    cumque    se    pauperes    fateantur,    ditare    alios 

vol  nut." 

*  Here  there  is  no  real  parallel  in  thought. 
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Compare  the  Host's  shrewd  question  and  its 
obvious  logical  result :  "  Why  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish," 
etc.  (636  ff.).     Note  also  892  ff.  :  " 

"  And  if  a  man  wol  aske  hem  prively, 
Why  they  been  clothed  so  unthriftily/'  etc. 

9.  "  Praedico  autem  tibi  quod  te  lucrum  ex  hac  arte 
maneat." 

"  Lo  !  which  avantage  is  to  multiplye  !  "     (731.) 

10.  "  Omnis  angulus  habebit  pelves  et  lebetes  et  phialas 
olentium  aquarum,  herbas  praeterea  peregrinas  et  externos 
sales  et  sulphur  et  distillatoria  et  caminos." 

ConiDare  the  Yeoman's  confused  enumeration  of 

I 

utensils,   minerals,  herbs,  and  processes,  especially 
in  verses  784-818. 

11.  "Oris  obscoenitatem  et  squalorem,  et  caliginem  ocu- 
lorum,  ac  sollicitam  conflaueris  paupertatem." 

"  And  wher  my  colour  was  bothe  fresh  and  reed, 
Now  is  it  wan  and  of  a  leden  hevve — 
Whoso  it  useth,  sore  shal  he  rewe — 
And  of  my  swink  yet  blered  is  myn  ye ! 
Lo,  which  avantage  is  to  multiplye ! 
That  slydmge  science  hath  me  maad  so  bare 
That  I  have  no  good,  wher  that  ever  I  fare." 

(727-733.) 

Note  that  Petrarch's  "  caliginem  oculorum  "  is 
literal, — and  so  is  the  Yeoman's  "  blered  is  myn  ye," 
which  Professor  Skeat  regards  as  metaphorical. 

12.  "  Circulatoris  nomen,  et  nocturnis  in  tenebris  atque 
infames  inter  latebras  furum  vitam." 

"  '  In  the  suburbes  of  a  toun,'  quod  he, 
'  Lurkinge  in  hemes  and  in  lanes  blinde, 
Wheras  thise  robbours  and  thise  theves  by  kinde 
Holden  hir  privee  fereful  residence."     (657-660.) 
VOL.    XXX.  8 
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Literature  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  the  means 
by  which  the  mind's  output  can  be  fixed  for  the 
world,  and  for  all  time,  in  an  expressed  form.  By 
it  age  is  communicated  to  age,  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  made  to  range  with  the  others,  and,  above 
all,  it  is  the  instrument  whereby  men  relax  their 
isolating  superstitions  and  find  their  common  kin- 
ship. By  its  means  the  essential  life  of  diverse 
faiths  has  been  discovered  and  held  up  to  the  light 
of  day,  just  as  in  it  they  have  been  preserved  from 
the  most  ancient  times  (for  the  earliest  literature  is 
always  religious),  whether  those  spiritualities  are  of 
( 'haldea  or  Egypt,  China  or  Mexico,  India  or  Iceland. 
And  we  can  see,  if  our  exi^  are  open,  that,  beneath 
the  varying  forms,  there  is  a  common  basis  of  under- 
thought  on  which  all  are  built.  Deeper  still,  it  must 
be  recognised  that  we  of  the  present  day  have  no 
other  basis  of  real  religion  than  our  forefathers  had, 
so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  literature.  Enlightenment 
in  this  respect  consists  only  in  seeing  what  world- 
literature  contains.  We  say  "  world-literature,"  for 
it  has  neither  time  nor  space  limitations;  it  belongs 
to  man.     In  this  light  we  propose  to  regard  a  part 

vol.  xxx.  9 
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of  the  Icelandic  '  Bdda,'  and  attempt  to  open  up  its 
under-thought. 

Of  this  '  Edda '  there  are  two  parts,  divided  both  by 
their  character  and  the  period  of  their  composition  : 
they  are  known  as  the  '  Elder  Edda '  and  the 
'  Younger  Edda.'  We  are  concerned  only  with 
the  former — the  '  Elder  Edda  ' ;  and  further,  we  do 
not  purpose  to  enter  on  any  critical  or  textual 
inquiry  respecting  it.*  It  has  a  verse  form,  and 
the  same  essence  as  the  highest  poetry. 

Our  aim  will  be  advanced  if  we  first  show  what  a 
Norseman  meant  by  poetry.  And  to  do  so  we  shall 
abbreviate  from  the  '  Younger  Edda,'f  as  follows  : 
From  the  saliva  of  the  aesir,  that  is,  heavenly  beings, 
and  vanir,  or  wants,  the  gods  formed  a  creature 
whom  they  called  "  Leaven,"  and  endowed  him  with 
such  intelligence  that  he  could  answer  all  questions 
whatever.  He  journeyed  through  the  world  teach- 
ing men  wisdom,  until  two  dwarfs,  whose  nature  we 
will  interpret  as  under-craft,  treacherously  murdered 
him,  and  from  his  blood  mixed  with  honey  made  a 
drink  which  whoever  drank  acquired  the  gift  of 
song,  that  is,  verse-making ;  but  the  melody  is  yet 
wanting,  for  a  poem  requires  more  than  the  craft  of 
making  verse — it  needs  harmony.  The  story  tells 
how  this  was  gained.  Suttnngr,  whose  name  means 
the  "  sipping  tongue,"  wrested  this  beverage  from 
the  dwarfs,  as  good  taste  for  the  sublime  rescues 
poesy  from  mere  verse-craft.    Still,  harmonious  verse 

*  With  a  few  exceptions  the  text  adopted  is  that  of  S.  Bugge 
('  Norroen  Fornkvaedi,'  Christiania,  1867),  and  the  arrangement  is 
that  of  F.  G.  Bergmann  (•  Poemes  Islandais,'  Paris,  1838).  The 
Icelandic  spelling  of  proper  names  is  used  throughout. 

f  Part  II  ('  Bragi-roedur  '),  3,  4. 
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is  not  yet  poetry.  The  fable  continues.  Oclinn, 
the  supreme  god,  being  determined  to  obtain  the 
mead,  set  out  for  the  region  of  the  giants,  and  there 
barerained  to  do  the  labour  of  nine  thralls  for  a 
draught  of  the  precious  liquor,  which  was  carefully 
kept  in  a  cavern.  Into  this  place  of  concealment 
Odinn  penetrated.  The  name  Odinn  we  take  to 
mean  "  The  Mind"  (above  all  other  minds),  though 
some  prefer  "  the  all-pervading."  Perhaps  it  par- 
takes of  both  meanings,  as  being  the  source  of 
wisdom  to  all.  Odinn,  then,  succeeded  in  entering 
the  cavern.  The  mead  was  contained  in  three  jars, 
whose  names,  Odhroerir,  Bodn,  and  Son,  we  inter- 
pret as  mind-notions,  inspired  utterance,  and  sacrifice 
or  offering.  He  drained  each  jar,  then,  assuming  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  flew  away  to  the  home  of  the  gods. 
Perhaps  a  more  telling  analysis  of  poetry  has  not 
been  devised.  An  influence  or  leaven,  the  assimilat- 
ing essence  of  "being"  and  "need,"  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  human  soul,  and  excites  intelligence, 
which  as  an  art  may  be  verse-craft ;  music  makes  it 
harmonious,  but  it  requires  mind  to  make  it  poetry, 
and  poetry  must  have  three  qualities  :  they  are  mind- 
notions,  the  inspired,  soul-compelled  utterance,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  self  required  of  poetry.  But  it 
requires,  above  all,  that  it  shall  be  exalted  by  the 
Divine  Mind,  on  wings  of  perception,  to  the  sphere 
of  heavenly  things  ;  for  sublime  poetry  can  never 
live  in  any  other  air ;  it  disdains  whatever  is  mean. 
Nevertheless,  sublime  though  the  essence  of  poetry 
must  be,  it  is  invested  in  world-forms,  if  we  are  to 
reach  it.  To  do  so  with  the  old  Norse  poem  before 
us  we  must  divest  it  of  its  local  circumstance  and 
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let  the  muses  lead  us  to  its  soul,  so  that  we  enter  the 
museum  prepared  to  see  that  soul,  for — 

"  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

We  have  to  think,  however,  of  a  deeper  significance 
than  the  *  Elder  Edda,'  as  poetry  alone,  conceals  ;  we 
have  to  remove  the  poetic  "  local  habitation  "  and 
find  "  the  forms  of  things  unknown."  For  this 
'  Edda  '  is  the  embodiment  of  a  religion  ;  it  is  a  shrine, 
a  temple  ;  in  ruin  certainly,  but  still  a  temple,  and 
with  awe-inspiring  proportions.  It  is  not  of  uniform 
age  :  its  oldest  part  links  itself  with  more  ancient 
sources  of  religious  inspiration.*  "It  seems,"  says 
Professor  Mallet, t  "  to  be  only  remains  of  a  more 
ancient  and  more  general  belief,  which  was  carried 
into  the  North." 

The  Icelandic  word  "  Edda  "  means  "  great-grand- 
mother," in  allusion,  we  presume,  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  stories  composing  it,  for  your  grandmother  is  a 
rare  teller  of  old  tales,  which  originate,  not  in  the 
narrator,  but  in  times  long  before  her  personal 
recollection.  The  '  Elder  Edda  '  is  the  still  older  part 
of  the  traditions  of  the  "  great-grandmother,"  which, 
upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  a  collection  of 
poems  loosely  thrown  together  with  no  special  rela- 
tion or  connection.  Of  these  we  choose  and  comment 
upon  tlic  most  ancient  of  them  all,  the  "  Voluspa,"  as 

*  See  also  Mallet's  '  Northern  Antiquities.'  trans,  by  Bishop  Percy, 
London.  1902,  p.  9!>,  and,  though  with  some  hesitation,  J.  A.  Black- 
well  in  the  same.  pp.  171  and  47."). 

f  Ibid.,  p.  99. 
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being  that  on  which,  most  probably,  the  rest  depend. 
"  It  maybe  regarded,"  says  Koppen*  (and  Professor 
Keyserf  approves),  "both  from  its  manner  and 
matter,  as  one  of  the  oldest  poetic  monuments  of  the 
Xorth4  In  extreme  simplicity,  deep  significance, 
and  mythic  universality  it  is  comparable  to  Hesiod's 
'  Theogony,'  hence  it  has  long  held,  very  justly,  the 
first  place  among  the  Eddaic  lays."  But  probably 
no-one  has  so  well  described  the  quality  and  maturity 
of  this  northern  relic  as  the  eloquent  Swedish  his- 
torian and  poet,  Professor  E.  Gr.  Geijer,§  when, 
citing  the  "  Volnspa,"  he  remarks  :  "  Thus  sounds  the 
voice  of  the  northern  prophetess,  broken,  indistinct, 
half  lost  to  us  through  the  darkness  of  centuries. 
It  speaks  of  other  times,  other  men  and  thoughts 
imprisoned  in  the  fetters  of  superstition,  but  yearning, 
even  then,  after  the  eternal  light,  and  uttering'  this 
longing,  though  in  a  faltering  speech.  For  well  can 
we  recognise,  even  in  this  doctrine,  some  of  those 
'great  hymns'  of  which  the  Greek  poet,||  turning 
his  thoughts  back  upon  the  memory  of  beautiful 
deeds,  sings,  that  'they  wander  immortally  over 
earth  and  sea.'  Such  are  the  hymns  with  which 
heaven  and  earth  announce  an  eternal  existence, 
and  their  own  transitory  nature.  No  pagan  myth- 
ology has  more  powerfully  expressed  this  latter  idea 
than  the  northern.     It  points  us  onward,  however 

'  Literarische  Einleituiig  in  die  Nbrdische  Mythologie,'  Berlin, 
1837.  p.  60. 

t '  Nordmaendenes  Religions-forfatning  i  Hedendonmien.'  Chris- 
tiania,  184-7.  p.  4:>. 

X  Mallet  (op.  cit.  supra,  p.  97)  holds  the  same  view. 

§  'Svea  Rikes  Hafder,'  vol.  i,  pp.  339-354  passim. 

||  Pindar  ('  Isthmia,'  iv,  68). 
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darkly,  through  this  very  perishableuess  to  the 
'Mighty  One  from  above,'*  who  is  higher  than  all 
the  gods,  who  are  sustained  by  the  influences  of 
earth,  of  the  rolling  sea,  or  the  mead  of  the  poets — 
to  the  '  Mightier  than  the  mighty,'  whom  it  dare  not 
name  ;  to  the  unknown  Grod,  of  Avhom  even  the 
heathen  speak." 

No  version  of  this  magnificent  utterance  can 
convey  a  sufficient  impression  of  its  strength  and 
calm  grace.  Even  the  fine  Swedish  rendering  of 
the  poet  Atterbom  f  fails  in  this  respect.  Yet, 
with  diffidence,  we  shall  offer  a  reading,  without 
attempting  an  imitation,  of  the  original. 

"Voluspa  "  is  a  compound  word,  whose  parts,  volva 
and  spa,  mean  "  seeress  "  and  "vision,"  and  together 
denote  "  the  vision  of  the  seeress,"  sybil,  or 
prophetess.  Among  the  errors  with  which  popular 
delusion  surrounds  the  conception  of  a  "  prophet," 
there  is  one  which  we  may  remove  at  once  :  it  is, 
that  a  prophet  is  a  kind  of  exalted  fortune-teller, 
and  that  his  primal  office  is  to  predict.  This  mis- 
conception rests  on  a  false  etymology.  "  Prophet  " 
does  not  mean  one  who  tells  beforehand,  but  one 
who  speaks  for  another,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  one  he  represents.  The  combined 
prophet  and  seer  not  only  speaks  for  a  higher  voice, 
but  sees,  as  present,  both  the  things  that  are  past 
and  the  things  yet  to  come,  and  tells  them  forth, 
whether  in  ecstasy  or  otherwise.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  his  state  is,  that,  with  his  mward  sight 
open,  he  sees  as  before  him,  then  present,  the  con- 

*  "  Voluspa,"  v.  60. 

f  'Svenska  Siare  och  Skalder,'  Orebro,  I**'-,  vol.  i.  pp.  3-18. 
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ditions  of  time  past  and  its  consequences  in  time 
future,  and  so,  taking  the  yet  unborn  issues  of  the 
generations  gone,  the  prophet  seer  tells  them,  as  he 
sees  them,  inwardly  existent  in  the  past.  This  fact 
has  been  the  stumbling-block  with  many  who  have 
tried  to  unravel  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  nebi'im. 

The  sphere  of  seership  is,  then,  of  a  more  interior 
range  than  that  of  common  sight ;  it  is  co-extensive 
with  spiritual  objects  ;  and  it  ranges  with  the 
cosmos  of  life.  Yolva's  vision  places  her  en  rapport 
with  this  higher  world,  and  though  necessarily  the 
outward  expression  is  the  appearance  with  which 
local  circumstance  clothes  it,  its  under-thought  is 
drawn  from  the  loftier  sphere  wherein  it  is  seen. 
That  this  is  so  is  indicated  in  the  recital  from  the 
beginning,  when  the  seeress  calls  her  kindred  in  a 
supernal  realm  to  listen,  even  to  the  last  words  in 
which  the  poet  states  that  she  sinks. 

The  recognition  of  this  second  sense  has  not  been 
wanting  among  students  of  the  "Edcla."  Wheaton,* 
for  instance,  calls  it  "  another,  a  more  remote  and  a 
hio-her  signification."  Mallet  t  accords  his  consent 
also ;  while  Professor  Atterbom  $  refers  to  its 
runes,  or  "mysteries,"  as  impossible  to  be  under- 
stood in  significance.  But  can  we  suppose  that  the 
centuries  have  laid  their  seal  upon  the  vulva's  spa, 
because  it  lias  nothing  more  intrinsic  in  it  than  the 
crude  fancies  of  Norsemen  at  play  ?  The  very 
forms  of  its  speech  should  forewarn  us  that  the 
"  Voluspa"  is  not  dealing  with  what  it  seems  to  deal — 

*  'History  of  the  Northmen,'  London,  1831,  p.  66. 
f  '  Northern  Antiquities,'  p.  89. 

X  '  Grnnddragen  af  Forn-Skandinaviska  och  Svenska  Vitterhetens 
Eistoria,'  Orebro,  1864,  p.  86. 
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the  adventures  of  demons  and  deified  heroes.  Thus, 
if  we  call  it  myth,  we  must  do  so  in  the  Attic  sense 
of  that  word,  implying  tradition  whose  origin  pre- 
dates history,  and  which  belongs  to  the  ages.  Or  if 
we  speak  of  it  as  a  Aoyo'c,  it  is  because  we  need 
some  term  inclusive  of  its  inner-world  thought  and 
its  outer- world  form.  Yet  in  doing  so  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the 
seer  and  the  speaker  ;  for  while  the  seer  perceives 
the  causal  motives  in  the  inner  mind-world,  the 
speaker  is  only  the  seer's  outer  exponent,  the 
persona  of  the  spiritus.  This  persona  is  circum- 
stantial, but  the  splritus  is  perpetual.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  utterance  of  a  true  seer  is 
susceptible  of  a  two-fold  sense,  the  one  "  esoteric," 
and  the  other  "  exoteric."*  And  this  is  the  case,  not 
only  of  the  "Voluspa,"  but  of  all  mythology  whose 
literature  is  convertible  in  terms  of  the  logos,  and 
whose  sources  go  back  to  primordial  revelation. f 

An  aforetime  Fellow  of  this  Society,  R.  B.  Holt, 
writing  on  Thorpe's  '  Northern  Myths  and  Tradi- 
tions,' and  comparing  the  '  Edda '  with  the  'Apoca- 
lypse of  John  the  Divine,'  says,*  "  In  both  cases  the 
symbolism  is  clear  enough  to  the  initiated,  but  to  all 
others  the  text  is  a  fantastic  panorama."  And  again,§ 
"  If  we  had  but  the  keys  which  would  unlock  their 
treasure-houses,  we  should  probably  find  that  the 
terms  used  were  only  symbols  whose  dark  side 
baffled  vulgar  curiosity,  while  that  turned  towards 

*  See  also  Blackwell  in  Mallet,  p.  466. 

f  So.  too.  Blackwell  (Mallet,    pp.    47<!,    477,    and    503),    though 
grudgingly. 
|  'Transactions,'  series  2.  vol.  xix.  p.  180. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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the  initiated  was  full  of  life  and  meaning  to  them." 
Mr.  Holt  is  right;  he  recognises  what,  in  truth, 
there  is — a  certain  symbolism  in  which  is  concealed 
a  systematic  statement  of  verities,  harmonious,  as 
causes,  with  their  external  expressions.  He  remarks 
the  necessity  of  initiation  in  order  to  get  within  that 
symbolism  ;  he  indeed  asks  for  the  key  to  unlock 
the  treasure-house.  When  we  o-o  to  the  unlocking 
of  this  ancient  fane,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  go  empty- 
handed;  we  must  have  the  key,  that  is,  a  knowledge 
of  the  harmony  and  agreement  existing  between 
things  causal  and  things  resultant,  between  the 
higher,  spiritual  world  and  the  lower,  natural  world, 
therewith  to  open  the  parable,  "  the  dark  sayings  of 
old."  Such  a  key  is  provided  by  another  Scandi- 
navian seer,  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

To  find  the  under-thought  of  the  '  Elder  Edda'  in 
this  way,  we  must  needs  stand  on  the  same  level  as 
Volva  herself,  namely,  in  the  realm  of  things  uni- 
versal, not  local ;  for  we  must  divest  the  mind  of 
time  and  confining  circumstance  (indeed,  of  all 
eircumstance),  to  read  the  ground-thought  of  any  old- 
world  literature.  The  reason  is,  that  the  inner 
meaning  is  essential  thought,  and  such  thought  bears 
neither  relation  to  time  nor  to  locality  ;  nor  has  it 
any  racial  confinement :  it  belongs  to  humanity. 
Therefore  on  unveiling  the  "  Voluspa  "  expect  to  dis- 
cover that  order  of  truth  which,  while  it  relates  to 
eras,  also  aft'ects  the  individual  man ;  for  unless 
truth  does  this,  it  does  not  bear  the  quality  of 
universality.  In  other  words,  the  universal  nature 
of  truth  takes  its  rise  from  the  fact,  that  to  it  every 
age  and  every  experience  in  the  inmost  life  of  the 
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mind,  can  appeal  with  certitude  of  right  judgment ; 
it  is  that  also  from  which,  individually  and  univer- 
sally, our  primal  conceptions  spring,  and  which  has 
no  limitations.  It  is  from  this  dictum  that  we  now 
say  that  the  "  Voluspa  "  enfolds  the  inner  account  of 
the  eras,  and,  therefore,  the  unseen  story  of  each 
living  soul.  Such  could  not  but  be  esoteric.  To 
quote  from  Koppen*  again,  "  The  seeress  unveils 
the  whole  history  of  the  mythic  universe.  Beginning 
with  primeval  time,  she  goes  through  every  period  of 
its  development  down  to  the  "  Twilight  of  the  Gods  " 
and  Baldr's  second  birth. "t  This  opinion  notwith- 
standing, it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  "  Voluspa  " 
is  an  original  and  perfect  embodiment  of  the  types 
and  symbols  of  internal  truth.  As  we  have  before 
said,  it  is  a  relic,  a  traditional  remainder  from  the 
pristine  revelation,  like  other  ethnic,  religious  litera- 
ture. In  its  transit  it  has  been  more  or  less  degraded, 
but  the  original  features  are  discernible.  Passing 
from  time  to  time  as  a  recital  whose  commencement 
was  in  remote  antiquity,  some  scribe  at  length  wrote 
it  in  its  present  form,  and  in  that  form  we  have  to 
deal  with  it. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  arrange- 
ment of  its  stanzas  ;  but  without  controversy,  that 
made  by  M.  BergmannJ  is  followed  here.  It  is  best 
to  let  Bergmann  describe  the  arrangement  for  him- 
self. He  says,§  "  The  poem  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  principal  parts,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished   under    the    names    of    past,    present,    and 

*  Op.  cit.  supra,  p.  60. 

f  "Voluspa,"  vv.  41  and  57. 

X  'Poemes  Islandais,'  pp.  186-209. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
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future,  or  else  under  those  of  tradition,  visio7i,  and 
prediction.  The  past  includes  the  picture  of  the 
origin  of  all  that  exists ;  Volva  speaks  of  it  accord- 
ing to  tradition  and  the  recollection  of  what  the 
jotnar  [or  'giants']  have  taught  her.  The  present 
relates  the  history  of  the  gods,  and  the  history  of 
all  that  has  passed  in  the  new  worlds  ;  she  speaks  of 
it  from  what  she  herself  has  seen.  Lastly,  the 
future  contains  the  history  of  the  destruction  and  of 
the  renewal  of  the  world  ;  Volva  speaks  of  it  accord- 
ing to  what  she  foresees  in  her  prophetic  spirit." 

Briefly,  the  story  the  "  Voluspa  "  tells  may  be  retold 
thus  :  In  byo-one  ao'es  there  existed  in  the  world 
nothing  but  chaos.  Then  the  gods  decided  on  crea- 
tion.  They  began  by  calling  forth  Day.  The 
Heavenly  powers  set  to  work  under  its  influence, 
and  found  two  aptless  trees,  into  which  life  was 
infused.  Then  appeared  also  a  stately  ash  known 
as  the  "world-tree";  from  this  came  the  three 
phases  of  Time,  which  give  the  decrees  of  life. 
Next  the  formation  of  man  is  ordained.  But 
evil  genii  came  forth  and,  by  various  charms  and 
spells,  cast  their  power  against  the  creation.  One 
of  the  goddesses,  having  learned  the  art  of  counter- 
acting the  power  of  the  spells,  is  sacrificed  in  fire 
by  the  genii.  Thus  they  are  able  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  abode  of  the  gods,  but  Odinn  drove  them 
off.  Then  the  gods  consult  as  to  who  had  committed 
this  treachery,  or  given  the  goddess  into  the  hand  of 
the  enemy.  Pdrr  avenges  the  betrayal.  But  Odinn's 
son  Baldr  is  foredoomed.  Hodr,  a  blind  god,  taking 
a  twig  of  mistletoe,  shoots  it  at  random  and  kills 
him.      Odinn  in  turn  slays  Hodr. 
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Then  the  scene  changes  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
Frigg,  the  wife  of  Odinn,  seeks  her  son's  shade,  and 
sees  the  chief  of  the  evil  genii  in  bonds,  and 
the  wife  of  her  son's  murderer  mourning.  The 
several  abodes  of  the  netherworld  are  also  exposed, 
and  the  drear  spirits  inhabiting  them  are  depicted. 

A  description  of  the  state  of  the  world  as  affected 
by  hell  follows,  and  the  conflict  of  man  with  man. 
Heaven  is  alarmed,  and  the  gods  are  preparing  to 
meet  the  hosts  of  demons  coming  from  the  various 
quarters  of  the  lower  sphere.  Odinn  and  his  son, 
however,  take  the  field,  cast  down  the  foe,  and 
Baldr  returns  to  heaven.  The  world,  having  been 
rescued  from  the  hold  of  the  evil  genii,  is  restored 
to  its  first  happiness,  and  the  Mighty  One  from 
above  comes  to  establish  order. 

We  turn  to  the  "  Voluspa  "  itself.  In  the  opening 
lines  the  seeress  calls  on  her  kindred  for  silence 
(hljod),  not  merely  the  stillness  of  the  tongue,  nor 
only  that  which  gives  hearing  to  the  ear,  and  shuts 
out  the  babble  of  the  world,  but  the  silence  that 
enables  the  inner  sense  to  hear  the  voice  of  great 
mysteries,  and  to  receive  with  intellectual  appre- 
hension what  a  seer  sees.  The  volva  is  to  speak  of 
such  arcana,  for  she  knows  them,  knowing  the 
universe  by  the  tuition  of  the  giants — the  great- 
minds.  These  are  the  words  with  which  she  calls 
her  kin  to  the  vision  : 

1.  "  Silence,  I  beg,  all  hoby  kindred, 

Sons  of  Heimdalr,  both  greater  and  less  ! 
Wilt  thou,  Valfodr,  that  I  should  tell  forth 
Old  lore  of  people,  that  I  recall  farthest  ? 
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2.  "  I  mind  me  the  giants,  born  beyond  ages  ; 

They  that  aforetime  had  reared  up  and  taught  me; 
Of  the  nine  worlds  and  nine  woods,  I  mind  me, 
Of  the  great  midst-tree  under  the  mould." 

Though  hereafter  we  must  largely  paraphrase  the 
words  of  the  seeress,  and  explain  them  briefly,  still, 
just  now,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  explicit.  For 
her  audience  the  revealer  calls  those  who  have  the 
same  origin  as  herself :  "  The  sons  of  Heimdalr  " 
— the  "  home-dale  " — and  thus  the  inhabitants  of 
the  spirit-world.  She,  with  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  Valfodr  (i.  e.  the  Father  of  the  Elect),  is  to 
tell  of  the  wonderful  sayings,  the  secrets  or  words, 
for  the  people.  These  she  recalls  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  when  the  giants  who  nurtured  her  had 
their  birth.  These  are  the  great  first  laws  of  thought 
which  direct  intellectual  sight.  "  The  nine  worlds  " 
are  the  perfect  spiritual  spheres  in  which  the 
"giants"  live,  and  "the  nine  woods"  are  the 
equally  perfect,  but  general  orders  of  perception 
which  emanate  therefrom.  They  are  estimated  at 
"  nine  "  because  nine  is  the  symbol  of  the  perfect, 
being  three  times  three.  The  "  woods  "  represent 
aggregations  of  perception,  because  trees  represent 
individual  perceptions,  as  we  shall  see.  So  in  the 
centre  of  these  "nine  worlds"  and  their  "nine 
woods"  was  "the  great  midst-tree."  In  the  remotest 
ages  mankind  was  in  immediate  communion  and 
association  with  the  heavenly  world,  and  enjoyed 
the  unsullied  perception  of  those  initial  truths  which 
are  here  typified  by  "woods,"  the  principal  and 
inmost  of  which  is  the  spiritual  perception  repre- 
sented by  "the  great  midst-tree,"  noiv  "under  the 
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mould."  Let  us  remark  that  the  "mould"  or  dust 
here  spoken  of  is  especially  the  "mould"  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  dead,  and  it  will  not  require  much 
penetration  to  see  that  spiritual  perception  buried 
in  the  death-dust  of  worldly  concern  is  meant.  The 
"  midst-tree,"  as  perceptive  manhood,  is  the  central 
power  in  the  world,  the  up-standing,  intelligent 
force  rooted  on  earth,  but  with  head  raised  towards 
heaven ;  it  is  the  valid  conception  of  man  and  his 
place  in  the  world.  The  ages  have  lost  it ;  individual 
men,  and  therefore  the  ages  have  fallen  from  it — it 
is  under  the  dust  of  the  dead ;  and  man  no  longer 
sees  heaven. 

Thus  introduced,  the  vision  opens  with  the  so- 
called  account  of  creation,  the  under-thought  of 
which  does  not  relate  to  the  making  of  the  natural 
world,  but  to  the  formation  of  the  mental  man. 
First,  we  go  back  to  an  abysmal  past  when  yet 
there  was  Ymir,  a  name  meaning  "confusion,"  and 
hence  "  chaos,"  illustrated  no  doubt  by  the  later 
reference  to  "a  yawning  gap."  Here  is  the 
stanza  : 

3.  "  Yore  of  ages  it  was,  when  Ymir  abode  yet ; 
Strand  there  was  not,  sea,  nor  cool  billows  ; 
Earth  was  in  nowise  found,  nor  upper  heaven. 
There  was  a  yawning  gap,  but  herbage  nowhere. " 

The  under-thought  of  this  Ave  explain  as  follows : 
As  yet  the  mind  is  unformed  and  void  of  humanising 
elements ;  there  are  neither  those  particular  and 
special  grains  of  knowledge  which  sense-impressions 
supply,  and  which  the  "  strand "  represents,  nor 
the  capacity  for  memory  which  the  "  sea  "  signifies, 
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nor  inflowing  thought,  to  be  understood  by  the 
"  cool  billows."  The  orderly  conditions  of  natural 
and  spiritual  humanity,  represented  by  "  earth  " 
and  "  heaven,"  are  lacking,  but  instead  a  chaotic 
unsatisfied  void — the  "  yawning  gap  " — without  any 
life-giving  elements  or  "  herbage,"  with  which  it 
might  be  fed.  This  was  the  state  of  the  man 
before  the  sons  of  Bur,  who  made  a  protection 
called  "Midgard,"  raised  the  soil,  which,  when  the 
sun  shone,  produced  vegetation.  Somewhat  ob- 
scurely the  vulva  tells  this  as  follows  : 

4.  "  Ere  the  sons  of  Bur  raised  up  the  soil — 
They  that  created  Midgard  the  grand  ; 
Sun  from  the  south  shone  on  the  stones  of  a  hall ; 
When  the  ground  began  to  sprout  with  verdant 
garlic." 

This  further  description  of  the  barren  state  of  the 
unformed  mind  we  thus  unfold  :  This  was  its  state 
before  there  were  any  life-bearing  issues  (denoted 
by  the  "  sons  of  Bur  "),  which  create  an  intermediate 
guard  against  profanation,  namely,  the  "  Midgard," 
and  prepare  the  basis  of  progress.  Such  an  inter- 
mediate is  required  both  as  a  defence,  lest  there 
should  be  an  admixture  of  truth  with  evil,  or  of  falsity 
with  good,  in  the  as  yet  undefended  soul,  and  because 
a  means  of  communication  is  required.  The  state 
under  description,  however,  is  that  before  a  ground 
was  prepared,  the  light  of  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom, 
namely,  the  "  Sun  from  the  south  "—shone  on  "the 
stones  of  a  hall,"  which  are  the  precepts  of  truth  to 
be  housed  in  the  chambers  of  the  mind.  When  that 
"  Sun "     does     shine    on     these,     then,     will    that 
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"  ground "  shoot  forth  with  lowly  indications  of 
vitality.       Continuing"   this    description,  the    vision 

says — 

5.  "  From  the  south,  the  sun,  companion  of  the  moon, 

Threw  her  right  hand  above  the  sky-border." 

That  is,  before  the  power,  or  "right  hand,"  of 
Divine  Love  and  its  coupled  Truth,  the  "  moon  " 
asserted  itself  over  man's  range  of  sense-knowledge, 
then — 

'•'The  sun  knew  not  where  was  her  home; 
The  moon  knew  not  what  was  his  power ; 
The  stars  knew  not  where  was  their  place." 

These  are  the  well-known  types  of  love,  faith,  and 
the  knowledge  of  heavenly  things.  They  are  not 
present  in  the  man  as  yet  described. 

We  pass  to  the  making  of  mind  which  is  called 
man.  The  "  Voluspa  "  opens  this  part  of  the  narra- 
tive in  the  following  lines  : 

6.  "Then  all  the  mighty  ones,  most  holy  gods, 

Went  to  judgment-seats,  and  took  counsel  about  it. 
To  night  and  netherward  names  gave  they ; 
Morning  they  named,  also  the  middle-day, 
Twilight  and  evening,  to  reckon  the  times." 

The  first  condition  of  emancipation  from  mental 
and  spiritual  vacuity  is  the  determination  of  states, 
and  this  is  done  from  above  the  consciousness  of 
man,  although  its  effect,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
verse,  is  produced  in  the  lowest  plane  of  life.  The 
super-conscious  action  of  heavenly  power  is  repre- 
sented by  "  the  mighty  ones,  the  most  holy  gods," 
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going  to  judgment-seats  ;  and  their  giving  names  to 
the  divisions  of  the  day  in  order  to  reckon  the 
times,  denotes  the  distinction  of  the  qualities  of 
truths  or  falsities  ;  for  "  times  "  represent  states  ; 
"  night  and  netherward  "  are  falsity  and  deeper 
falsity  ;  "  morning  "  is  the  first  appearance  of  truth, 
as  "  mid-day  "  is  its  full  appearance  ;  "  twilight  "  is 
its  fading;  and  "evening"  its  obscuration.  Then 
the  seeress  continues  to  tell  how  the  heavenly  beings, 
having  descended,  meet  in  the  plain  of  Ida,  a  name 
which  means  "work."  Here  they  build  temples, 
and  make  forges  and  implements  of  toil.  Whereby 
is  meant,  that  those  heavenly  influences  which  are 
to  recreate  the  man,  lay  the  foundation  on  which  to 
build  in  the  common  life  of  deeds.  This  heathen 
mythology  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  worship 
and  work  alike  stand  together  as  the  product  of 
divine  operation.  It  is  not  aesthetic  contemplation 
that  rescues  the  soul  from  inertia,  but  action  in  the 
world.  For  this,  however,  the  instruments  of  toil, 
or  means  of  works,  are  needed,  and  these  are  found 
in  the  natural  sphere  of  existence  and  the  laws  of 
conduct  therein  supplied.  The  "  Voluspa  "  moves  on. 
After  work  the  gods  take  to  play  : 

8.  "They  played  tallies  within  the  homestead; 

They  were  merry,  lacking  nothing  made  of  gold." 

The  preparation  of  the  natural  plane  of  life  for 
the  upbuilding  of  character  having  been  made  by 
means  of  deeds,  there  is  a  sense  of  joy,  and  no 
opportunity  of  doing  good  is  wanting  ;  neither  is 
the  desire  absent.  The  next  few  lines  are  laden 
witli  significance    and  few  would  have  suspected  the 

vol,.   xx\.  10 
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Icelandic   "Voluspa  "  of  the  psychology  it  contains. 
We  quote  the  next  two  lines  : 

"Until  three  gods,  mighty  and  well-beloved, 
Came  from  that  folk  unto  the  house." 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  human  mind  consists 
of  three  degrees,  each  with  a  distinct  quality.  They 
exist  as  inmost,  inner,  and  outer,  or,  if  it  be  preferred, 
highest,  lower,  and  lowest;  but  they  are  called,  on 
account  of  their  characteristics,  celestial,  spiritual, 
and  natural.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  this,  because 
of  the  triples  which  appear  in  the  text  of  the  present 
verse.  But  it  is  the  more  requisite  to  notice  it  by 
reason  of  the  three  orders  of  spiritual  influence, 
which,  extrinsic  to  these,  are  yet  correspondent  to 
them,  and  move  them  to  act  from  a  power,  originating 
in  the  Divine  Life  itself,  and,  passing1  through  the 
spiritual  world,  culminates  in  the  three  degrees  of 
the  spirit.  The  word  we  have  just  translated, 
"gods"  (aesir),as  we  have  suggested  before,  means 
"beings"  in  heaven,  or,  according  to  another  inter- 
pretation, "inciters."  Esoterically  understood,  then, 
the  "  house  "  is  the  mind  in  a  generic  sense,  as  the 
abode  of  the  several  faculties;  "  that  folk,"  referring 
to  the  heavenly  beings  who  descended  tu  the  sphere 
of  work,  represent  the  spiritual  powers  collectively  ; 
but  the  "three  heavenly  beinga"  or  inciters  are  the 
orders  of  spiritual  force  which  act  upon  the  mind  in 
its  three  degrees.  Now  the  inflow  of  such  a  three- 
fold force  is  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  mental 
State  in  two  respects,  uninely,  the  state  of  the  will 
and  that  of  tin1  understanding.  Yolva  says: 
"■  Found  they  on  the  land,  availing  but  little, 
A.-k  ;iik1  Einbla,  loosened  from  destiny." 
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The  "  land  "  represents  the  mind  in  the  character 
of  a  twofold  kingdom — the  will  and  understanding. 
In  this  respect  the  "land"  is  revealed  as  not  yet 
permitting  of  much.  The  two  trees,  "Ask  and 
Embla,"  are  sonl-trees,  perceptions  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  life ;  but  they  are  perceptions  that 
have  no  purpose  ;  they  are  indeterminate ;  they  are 
"  loosened  from  destiny,"  or  fateless.  For  the  man 
to  be  developed,  his  mental  and  moral  intuitions 
must  be  vital  with  purpose.  The  account  of  "  Ask 
and  Embla  "  goes  on  : 

9.  "  Soul  they  possessed  not,  spirit  they  had  not, 

Neither  skill  nor  bearing,  nor  good  countenance." 

"  Soul  "  is  the  life  of  the  highest  degree,  "  spirit  " 
is  that  of  the  middle  degree,  and  "skill,"  "  bearing," 
and  "  good  countenance  "  belong  to  the  lower  or 
natural  degree.  But  the  three  inciting  orders  of 
life  before  mentioned,  the  three  "  gods,"  are  now 
named  : 

"  Odinn  gave  soul  ;  Hoenir  gave  spirit  ; 
Lodurr  gave  skill  and  good  countenance." 

In  these  names  we  recognise  the  Mind,  Light,  and 
Fire.  The  first  we  have  already  spoken  of,  and  the 
others  are  well-known  symbols  of  intelligence  and 
active  affection.  Thus  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  man 
are  quickened  in  their  three  degrees. 

On  the  other  side  of  our  nature,  however,  there 
are  influences  of  an  opposite  character  appertaining 
to  the  same  three  degrees  of  the  mind.     Their  con- 
comitance is  thus  described  in  the  vision  : 
10.  "Until  three  giant  maids  exceeding  loathsome, 
Came  from  the  giants'  home." 

VOL.   XXX.  10$ 
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It  is  the  word  "  until,"  which  also  introduced  in 
a  previous  verse  the  advent  of  the  three  heavenly 
beings,  that  points  to  the  concurrence  of  the  "  three 
giant  maids."  The  two  different  words  rendered 
"  Qfiant "  are  interesting :  the  first  carries  the  sense 
of  surly  stupidity  in  a  great  degree,  whereas  the 
other  bears  only  the  ordinary  meaning.  These 
stubborn  "  giant  maids,  exceedingly  loathsome,"  are 
the  unhallowed  influences  which  come  from  hell, 
represented  by  "  the  giants'  home."  For  the  growth 
of  character  the  power  of  choice  must  be  given,  and 
counterbalance  exists  only  where  there  are  opposite 
forces. 

So  far  we  have  been  taught  of  the  mind's  rudi- 
mentary condition,  of  the  ultimate  basis  provided 
for  it,  of  its  elemental  constitution,  and  its  three 
degrees  and  two  kingdoms,  as  yet  unquickened,  and 
the  means  of  their  invigoration,  both  by  the  infusion 
of  life  immediately  into  each  degree  from  "  Odinn," 
"  Hoenir,"  and  "  Lodurr,"  and  intermediately  from 
the  "  three  gods,  mighty  and  well-beloved,"  who 
effect  their  work  by  afflux,  or  influence  from  without. 
We  have  likewise  learned  of  the  three  degrees  of 
unholy  power  which  act  upon  the  man,  also  from 
without.  We  have  yet  to  know  by  what  power  he 
is  built  up  from  within.  On  this  subject  the  seeress 
speaks  as  follows : 

"  I  know  a  standing  ash,  Yggdrasill  called, 
A  lofty  tree,  besprinkled  with  white  water. 
Thence  come  the  dews  that  fall  in  the  dales. 
It  stands,  ever  green,  over  Urd's  fountain." 

The  Icelandic  commentators  call  this  "Yggdrasill," 
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the  world-tree,  because,  by  means  of  its  roots  and 
branches,  it  reaches   the  whole  world — sky,  earth, 
and  under-earth.       The  denotation  of  the  word    is 
not  settled,  but  by  general  consent   Ygg  is  one  of 
Odinn's  names,  and  drasUl   appears  to   have   some 
connection  with  the  word  "  draw."     The  whole  may 
therefore    mean    "drawn   from    Odinn."       In    any 
case  it  is  identified  with   "  the   great  midst-tree  " 
formerly  spoken  of.     Its   trunk,  as  it  is  depicted, 
passes   centrally   through   the   three   planes   of  the 
world,  heaven,  earth,  and  the  under-world.      These 
will  be  recognised  as  the  three  degrees  of  the  mind. 
The  tree's  roots  are  in  the  lowest,  its  bole  and  lower 
branches  are  in  the  middle,  and  its  upper  branches 
fill  the  heavens.     Its  significance  is  manifest.     The 
"standing  ash,  called  Drawn  from  Odinn"  is  the 
influent  perception,  which,  derived  from  the  Divine 
Mind,  builds  man  up  from  within.       This  is  influx 
into  the  inmost   soul,   with  radiating  effect   on  all 
parts   of  man's   mental   nature.     It  is  said  to  be  a 
"lofty  tree,"   for    such  an   influx    unites    earth    to 
heaven.      It   is    "besprinkled    with    white    water," 
because,  descending  into  the  lower  planes  of  life,  it 
carries  with  it  cleansing  truths  ;   "  thence  come  the 
dews  that  fall  in  the  dales,"  for  the  gentle  influences 
that  descend  into  the  lowly  places  and  obscure  states 
of  the   spirit  come  from  this  great  central  Divine 
Life;    and    "it    stands,    ever    green,    over    Urd's 
fountain,"    because,  among   the    colours,    "green" 
represents    that   which    is    life-giving,    and    "ever 
green  "  is  the  eternal  giving  of  life.      This  Divine 
influx  is  the  source  of  immortality  established  over 
and    above    the    earthly    time-stream    indicated   by 
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"  Urd's  fountain."  Thus  man's  life  in  all  its  degrees 
is  drawn  centrally  from  the  Divine,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  that  he  is  immortal,  and  from  it  obtains 
eternal  life.  But  the  gift  of  immortality  is  more 
than  the  mere  prolongation  of  life ;  it  has  humanis- 
ing effects  in  the  time-life  which  are  carried  immor- 
tally into  the  spiritual  world.  This  is  how  the 
"  Voluspa  "  depicts  that  truth.  Referring  to  the 
Yggdrasill,  it  says  : 

11.  "Thence  come  maidens  three,  knowing  much, 
Out  of  that  hall  that  stands  under  the  trunk. 
Urd  one  was  called,  Verdandi,  the  second, 
They  carved  on  tablets,  Skuld  was  the  third. 
These  laid  down  laws,  they  determined  the  life 
Of  the  children  of  ages,  to  declare  fates." 

These  three  maidens  are  not  the  same  as  the 
three  "  giant  maidens  "  mentioned  before  ;  theij  were 
of  an  opposite  nature  altogether ;  tliese  come  from 
Yggdrasill,  and  represent  that  Divine  proceeding 
life  as  it  enters  into  relations  with  the  human  in  its 
three  degrees  of  world-life.  The  names  of  these 
three  relate  to  the  past,  present,  and  future,  and 
strictly  mean  became,  becoming,  and  .should,  and 
therefore  signify  the  eternal  in  the  time-life. 
Eternity  is  with  us  at  the  present  moment ;  it 
"  stands  under  the  trunk."  But  there  is  more  in 
the  words  than  this.  We  have  seen  how  the  inner 
man  is  affected  from  within  ;  Ave  see  here  how  his 
outer  life  is  conformed  thereto.  Urd  and  Verdandi 
"carved  on  tablets";  that  is,  the  past  and  the 
present  fix  on  the  life  those  things  that  have  been 
done.       Then  there  is  the  future  ;  it  is  the  issue  of 
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those  things.  What  is  the  great  "should,"  the 
"  ought  to  be  "  ?  That  the  eternal  "  lays  down 
laws  "  in  the  time-life  means  that  the  precepts  of 
conduct  are  unalterably  established,  and  range  with 
the  three  qualities  of  the  mind.  The  emana- 
tions of  the  Divine  as  received  in  the  human  are 
said  to  "  determine  the  life  of  the  children  of  ages," 
because  as  our  life  is  here,  so  is  it  eternally,  and  "  to 
declare  fates"  is  to  fix  by  eternal  laws  our  own  end. 
But  the  reception  of  Divine  laws  as  rules  of  life 
requires  judgment  and  decision,  involving  the  action 
of  the  rational  faculty,  which  in  its  turn  is  moved  by 
powers  above  itself.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  judgment  proceeds.  The  evils  to  be  shunned 
are  recognised,  then  their  nature  and  source  are 
determined,  and  finally  they  must  be  rejected.  The 
"  Voluspa  "  opens  the  subject  thus  : 

12.  "Then  all  the  mighty  ones,  most  holy  gods, 

Went  to  judgment-seats,  and  took  counsel  about  it : 
Who  would  create  the  dwarf-people 
Out  of  bloody  surf,  and  from  the  limbs  of  the 
Blue." 

It  is  by  the  counsel  of  Divine  truths  flowing  into 
the  intellect  that  it  is  sufficiently  rationalised  or 
enlightened  to  enable  it  to  judge  between  good  and 
evil,  and  especially  to  see  the  nature  of  the  latter. 
"  The  dwarf  people  "  are  the  first  forms  of  false- 
hood which  insinuate  themselves  into  our  natures  as 
trifles,  but  at  length  inhabit  us.  It  is  not  so  much 
whether  it  is  a  "  white  lie "  or  a  black  one,  but 
whence  the  lie  originated  that  must  be  determined, 
for  the  all-importani  question  at  the  very  beginning 
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of  things,  if  character  is  to  be  directed  aright,  is : 
Whence  arise  the  first  states  and  of  what  are  they 
made  ?  "  Surf  "  is  that  which  is  separate  from 
truth,  and  it  is  said  to  be  "  bloody  "  when  it  also 
does  violence  to  truth.  The  sea  is  called  "  the 
Blue  "  in  our  verse,  and  "  blue"  here  represents  a 
love  of  falsity  which  has  an  infernal  origin.  "  The 
limbs  of  the  Blue  "  are  the  means  by  which  such  a 
love  attaches  itself  to  its  origin.  In  accepting 
Divine  laws  for  the  regulation  of  life  it  is  of  the 
first  necessity  to  know  that  the  least  falsity  in  its 
very  nature  arises  from  violence  to  truth,  from  a 
love  of  falsity  attached  to  an  infernal  source,  and 
therefore  from  hell,  and  on  that  account  must  be 
shunned.  The  determination  may  be  irksome,  but 
it  must  be  a  decision  ;  delusions,  however  much  like 
the  reality  they  may  appear,  will  not  avail ;  they 
have  a  lurking  destroyer  in  them.  So  the  revealer 
teaches  in  the  next  stanza : 

13.  "  There  Modsognir  was  chief  over  all 

The  race  of  dwarfs,  but  Durinn  was  second. 
Many  they  made  man-like,  dwarfs  in  the  earth, 
As  Durinn  said." 

Modsognir  means  "mood-sucker."  He  was  "  chief 
over  all  the  race  of  dwarfs,"  and  therefore  repre- 
sents the  chief  among  the  first  forms  of  falsity  and 
that  which  draAvs  insidiously  upon  the  better  affec- 
tions. Durinn  means  "  drowsiness,"  an  induced 
apathy.  The  desire  for  better  things  being  sapped, 
indifference  is  an  able  second,  and  equally  to  be 
avoided.  "  Many  they  made  man-like,  dwarfs  in 
the  earth,"  signifies  that  these  falsities  assume  the 
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appearance  of  truths,  and  so  deceive.  But  the 
deceiver  knows  its  own  deception;  the  indifferent 
are  conscious  of  their  own  delusion ;  they  see  that 
neglect  of  truth  is  only  another  form  of  falsehood. 
And  this  is  meant  by  the  words,  "  as  Durinn  said." 
Now  follow  a  number  of  names  descriptive  of  the 
falsities  and  evils  to  be  shunned,  which,  however, 
require  intricate  treatment,  and  are  here  passed 
over. 

When   we  rejoin  the  volva  she    has    introduced 
another  phase  of  the  story.     She  says  : 

20.  "  She  knows  Heimdalr's  voice  concealed 
Beneath  the  serene  holy  tree  ; 
She  sees  a  river  pouring  in  a  muddy  torrent 
From  the  pledge  of  the  Valfodr.     Yet  know  ye, 
or  what  ?  " 

Briefly,  the  verse  relates  to  the  extension  of  truth 
in  the  mind,  from  the  internal  man  to  the  external. 
"  Heimdalr's  voice,"  which  is  heavenly  truth,  is  said 
to  be  "concealed  beneath  the  serene  holy  tree," 
because  it  is  as  interiorly  perceived  under  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  illumination,  enabling  the 
external  mind  also  to  see  the  abundant  truths 
adapted,  to  the  reason,  which  the  Holy  Word 
provides.  "  The  river  pouring  in  a  muddy  torrent  " 
represents  those  truths ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  "  from 
the  pledge  of  the  Valfodr  "  because  they  are  from 
the  Divine  Covenant.  "Yet  know  ye,  or  what  ?  " 
is  a  phrase  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  poem, 
and  is  equivalent  to  asking  whether  the  meaning  is 
understood,  but  in  the  under-thought  reminds  us  of 
the  truth  stated.       The  seeress  proceeds  to  state,  in 
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lines  we  need  not  quote,  that  "  the  eye  "  is  hidden 
by  Odinn  in  the  "  fountain  of  Mimir,"  which  means 
that  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  placed  the  organ  of 
intellectual  perception  in  the  knowledge  gathered  by 
the  memory,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Mimir 
drinks  mead  every  morning  from  the  Valfodr's 
pledge,"  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
memory  is  supplied  in  every  fresh  state  with  truths 
from  the  Divine  Word.  Of  this,  too,  we  need  to  be 
reminded  and  of  what  it  means  to  us.  "  Know  ye 
yet,  or  what?  " 

Then  by  divine  gifts  revealing  deeper  and  deeper 
states  we  are  shown  what  evils  we  have  to  contend 
against.  The  queen  of  the  soul  is  the  desire  for 
good,  called  in  "  Voluspa,"  "  Crullveig,"  meaning  the 
"  gold-thirst."  This  holy  passion  in  man,  the 
exciters  of  evil,  are  described  as  fixing  on  "  spears," 
which  signifies,  in  the  under-thought,  an  assault  on 
the  desire  for  good  by  false  thoughts  derived  from 
evil  motives.  They  are  further  said  to  have  "  burned 
her  three  times,"  and  she  to  have  been  "  three  times 
born  "  and  to  "  live  still,"  which  means  that,  not- 
withstanding the  power  of  infernal  foes  to  convert 
this  love  of  good  into  a  lust  for  evil,  the  reviving 
virtue,  in  consequence  of  its  inherent  life,  can  assert 
itself  over  all  abuses  and  inducements  to  the 
contrary.  If  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rational 
choice,  holds  to  it  worthily,  this  affection  will  disarm 
all  wickedness  of  its  strength  and  enticing  arts. 
Thus  the  seeress  says,  "  Heidr  [a  name  meaning 
'  honour ']  they  called  her,  to  whatever  house  she 
came,"  and  "  she  bewitched  the  charms,  she  knew 
every  craft,  she  was  magic-surcharged."    The  attack 
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makes  another  occasion  for  judgment  and  decision, 
and  the  volva  expresses  the  fact  in  terms  as  before, 
stating  the  case  thus : 

26.  "  Whether  the  heavenly  beings  should  suffer  loss, 
Or  should  all  the  gods  have  tribute." 

In  the  language  of  the  occult  sense,  the  question  put 
before  the  enlightened  reason  of  man  is  :  In  the 
contest  between  good  and  evil,  shall  the  heavenly 
powers  on  his  side  be  weakened  (for  the  angels  of 
heaven  are  fighting  for  us),  or  shall  the  higher 
Divine  powers  acting  through  these  become  the 
conquerors  ?  By  admitting  the  influence  of  the 
enemy  at  all  a  breach  has  been  made  in  the  defences 
of  the  mind — "  broken  was  the  bulwark  of  the 
heavenly  beings'  citadel,"  as  the  revealer  puts  it. 
That  "  bulwark  "  is  the  truth  which  the  Divine  Law 
provides  by  commanding  men  to  shun  all  evil.  By 
being  exposed  to  conflict  a  way  in  for  the  enemy  is 
made,  and,  as  the  volva  says,  "  the  wanters  can  tread 
the  fields,"  which  means  that  undermining  evils 
destroy  the  teachings  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
man's  Defender,  the  Divine  Truth,  hurls  the  force 
of  assured  belief  against  the  gathered  strength  of 
the  infernal  host,  for  in  contest  the  nether  foes 
summon  all  their  powers  to  overcome  the  good  and 
true.  Therefore  the  poem  reads:  "  Odinn  darted, 
and  shot  about  into  the  host."  This  conflict  over 
"  Gullveig,"  the  affection  for  good,  says  the  seeress, 
'•  was  the  first  folk-fight  in  the  world." 

The  disturbance  of  mind,  due  to  the  combat,  is  the 
next  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  rational  judgment 
and    self-examination,    and    for    this    the    superior 
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powers  of  the  soul  are  again  brought  into  play : 
"  the  mighty  ones,  most  holy  gods,  went  to  judg- 
ment-seats and  took  counsel  about  it."  The  matter 
of  concern  to  be  decided,  under  the  view  of  spiritual 
sight,  is  the  source  whence  we  are  led  astray,  or 
heavenly  things  defiled  by  falsity,  and  the  affection, 
designed  to  serve  the  Divine,  is  given  over  to  evil. 
So  it  is  stated  in  the  "  Voluspa  "  : 

28.  "Who  had  all  the  air  mixed  with  fraud, 

Or  to  the  race  of  a  giant  given  Odr's  maid." 

One  of  the  effects  resulting  from  evasion  of  the 
Divine  Covenant  is  the  appearance  of  Divine  anger 
on  that  account.     This  is  how  the  seeress  words  it  : 

29.  "  Porr  was  one  there  stifled  with  anger ; 

He  seldom  sits  when  such  things  he  hears. 
The  oaths  were  gone  astray,  words  and  vows, 
All  the  solemn  plights  which  they  passed  by." 

"  Porr "  means  the  Thunderer,  and  represents  the 
Divine  Truth  as  it  descends  into  the  lower  spheres, 
and  is  heard  there  disclosing  the  states  of  life.  Here 
it  is  shown  as  condemning  the  broken  pledges.  The 
result,  therefore,  of  sincere  self-examination  is  that 
we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  a 
heavenly  affection  by  disobedience  to  a  Divine  law. 
Deeply  concealed  within  this  defection  there  is 
another  consequence,  and  this  the  seeress  expresses 
in  the  next  stanza,  thus  : 

30.  "I  saw  for  Baldr,  for  the  bloody  victim, 
For  Odinn's  child,  the  doom  concealed  : 
There  stood,  grown  higher  than  plains, 
Slender  and  very  fair,  the  mistletoe." 
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An  infringement  of  an  eternal  and  universal  law, 
besides  being  an  injury  to  the  manhood  of  a  man,  is 
also  an  affliction  laid  on  humanity ;  man's  highest 
good  is  assaulted  by  it,  and,  further  still,  the  Divine 
humanity  is  assailed,  for  it  is  violated  in  us.  "  I 
saw,"  says  the  revealer,  "  for  Baldr  the  doom  con- 
cealed." Baldr  means  "the  chief,  the  best,"  and 
represents  the  soul's  highest  good.  If  Ave  could 
see  deep  enough,  we  should  see  in  the  first  lapse 
from  uprightness  a  profound  and  far-reaching  afflic- 
tion to  all  humanity — "  a  doom  concealed."  Among 
the  many  picture-words  in  the  "  Voluspa,"  "  doom" 
is  interesting ;  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  doom 
resulting  from  battle.  Balder  is  called  "  the  bloody 
victim,  (Minn's  child,"  terms  of  deep  meaning  in 
the  under-thought,  wherein  "blood"  is  the  Divine 
truth  current  in  the  human  mind,  and  "  bloody 
victim"  implies  that  truth  violated;  but  "  Odinn's 
child  "  means  the  Divine  good  in  humanity.  Doom 
of  such  far-reaching  effect  must  be  traced  to  a  subtle 
cause  indeed.  The  "  mistletoe,"  with  fair  and 
seductive  appearance,  is  the  emblem  of  a  false, 
parasitic  love  which,  by  insinuating  its  roots  into 
the  substance  of  the  soul,  preys  on  it  and  brings  it 
to  death  ;  this  love  is  self-love,  and  there  in  the  soul 
it  stands  so  long  as  man  exalts  himself  higher  than 
lowliness — "  grown  higher  than  plains."  Volva 
continues  : 

31.  "From  that  stem  there  came,  as  it  appeared  to  mr, 
A  baneful,  dangerous  shaft;  Hodr  seized  it  to  shoot. 
The  brother  of  Baldr  was  only  just  born, 
Who,  one  night  old,  seized  it  to  slay  Odinn's  son." 
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It  is  from  self-love  that  the  dart  is  drawn  which 
slays  the  greatest  good  of  mankind.  Faith  and 
charity,  or  the  love  of  the  neighbour,  are  brethren 
so  long  as  they  are  both  alive  (as  Cain  and  Abel 
were),  but  when  faith  has  in  contemplation  the  death 
of  charity  it  is  such  a  faith  as  springs  into  existence 
on  slender  ground,  and  with  no  luminous  quality  :  it 
is  "  one  night  old  "  in  its  maturity,  a  factitious  faith. 
Such  is  the  faith  that  destroys  the  love  of  man,  and 
the  slaying  is  the  first  fratricide.  The  following 
stanza  imports  that  until  the  false  faith,  which  causes 
the  death  of  charity,  is  corrected,  there  can  be  no 
cleansing  and  restoration  of  life.  At  the  same  time, 
by  disturbing  the  action  of  the  will-side  of  the  mind, 
freedom  is  assailed.  Of  this  also  we  should  be  mind- 
ful. Following  this  separation  of  faith  and  charity 
to  its  source,  we  arrive  at  the  "  halls  of  the  dead  " — 
the  nether- world.     The  seeress  says  : 

33.  "  She  saw,  lying  in  bonds,  under  a  cauldron  grove, 
The  guileful  form,  Loki's  wraith  ; 
Then  could  she  Vali's  war-bonds  remove, 
They  were  very  tough,  the  fetters  intestine. 
There  sits  Sigyn,  although  she  was  not  gleeful 
About  her  man's  lot  !  Know  ye  yet,  or  what  ?  " 

Here  is  disclosed  the  lure  of  souls,  the  death-form  of 
the  great  "  Enticer  "  (Lolci),  the  robber  of  freedom 
in  man,  itself  in  bonds.  It  is  Frigg,  the  repre- 
sentative of  free-will,  that  we  are  with,  and  she,  as 
the  wife  of  Odinn,  is  seeking  Baldr  in  the  land  of 
shades.  She  would  remove  the  war-bonds  of  the 
slain,  but  they  are  very  tough,  and  they  are  internal. 
They  are  "  fetters  intestine."      Etymologies  some- 
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times  display  striking  pictures.  We  have  an  instance 
here.  Hodr's  name  means  "battle";  his  wife's 
name,  Sigyn,  means  "victory's  delight."  She  is 
seen  sitting  with  his  shade.  It  is  a  weird  picture  : 
this  blind  "  battle  "  and  "  victory's  delight,"  in  the 
halls  of  the  slain  ;  this  undelighted  delight  with  her 
dead  victory.  Let  us  read  the  line  again,  with 
translation  of  the  name :  "  There  sits  Victory's 
Delight,  although  she  was  not  gleeful  about  her 
man's  lot."  There  is  no  actual  happiness  in  evil's 
victory. 

We  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  nether-world, 
seeing  the  deeply  hidden  sources  of  evils  existent 
in  the  soul  of  man,  the  under-workings  of  the  mind- 
world  replete  in  the  Present  with  the  results  of  the 
Past,  and  pregnant  with  the  Future.  Premising 
that  hell  has  its  quarters,  and  with  an  occasional 
word  of  explanation,  let  the  next  verses  convey 
their  own  meaning  : 

34.  "  Before  the  north  there  stood  in  Xidavellir, 

The  hall  of  gold  for  Sindri's  race. 

But  another  stood  at  Okolin, 

A  giant's  beerhall,  hut  which  is  called  Brimir." 

"  The  north  "  is  the  state  of  darkness.  Xidavellir 
means  the  "  nether-plains,"  and  signifies  the  lower 
hells.  "  The  hall  of  gold  for  Sindri's  race  "  is  the 
abode  of  dissimulation,  for  Sindri  means  the  "  maker 
of  images;"  and  the  "other"  is  the  state  of 
determined  profanation.     The  description  goes  on  : 

35.  "A  hall  she  saw  standing  far  from  the  sun, 

In  Nastrond,  its  door  turned  northward. 
Venom-drops  fell  in  by  the  roof-hole-. 
It  is  a  hall  entwisted  of  serpent's  spines." 
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Nastrond  means  the  "  Strand  of  the  Dead."  It 
is  that  state,  or  the  source  of  it,  which  is  not  only 
loveless  itself,  but,  by  delusive  infusions,  poisonous 
to  others.  Next  we  see  the  grievous  array  of  spirits, 
burdened  with  their  own  evils,  drawing  away  virtue 
from  men,  the  spiritual  vampires  of  the  lower  hells : 

36.  "  There  she  saw,  wading  through  streams  of 

heaviness, 
Men-perjurers  and  murder-wolves, 
And  him  that  beguiles  the  ear  of  another's  wife. 
There  Nidhoggr  sucked  the  corpses  departed ; 
The  wolf  tore  men.      Know  ye  yet,  or  what  ? " 

The  full  nature  of  that  self-love  Ave  have  spoken  of 
is  disclosed  to  its  depths  thus  : 

37.  "  Eastward  she  sat,  the  aged  woman,  in  Jarnvidr, 

And  there  reared  the  brood  of  Fenrir ; 
Of  all  these  a  certain  one  became 
The  moon's  raker,  in  a  troll's  skin." 

"  Eastward  "  in  hell  is  the  abode  of  self-love,  the 
dominating  passion  which  we  excuse  and  confirm 
by  every  self -consideration ;  the  considerations 
represented  by  "  jarnvidr  "  or  iron- wood.  It  is  a 
passion  from  which  are  bred  a  crowd  of  other  life- 
sapping  evils — "the  brood  of  Fenrir,"  or  "  monster 
wolf,"  chief  among  them  being  the  defacer  of  true 
faith — the  "  moon's  raker,"  but  under  disguise. 

38.  "  He  is  filled  with  the  life  of  craven  men; 

He  reddens  with  ruddy  gore  the  seats  of  the 

mighty  ones. 
Then  black  was  the  sunshine  of  summer  thereafter; 
The  weather  all  shifty.     Know  ye  yet,  or  what  ? 
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That  is,  the  lust  that  despoils  the  mind  of  true 
faith  is  gorged  with  the  vital  strength  of  those  who 
fear  to  resist  it  in  themselves  ;  it  does  violence  to 
reason ;  it  darkens  spiritual  light ;  and  leaves  the 
mind  a  prey  to  doubt.  This  also  we  should  observe. 
But  under  its  influence  doubt  becomes  denial : 

39.  "  Sat  there  on  a  cairn,  and  twanged  a  harp, 

The  shepherd  of  the  ogress,  gladsome  Egdir. 

About  him  crowed  in  goose- wood 

The  light-red  cock,  he  that  is  called  Fjalarr." 

The  principal  point  to  note  here  is  the  cock-crowing, 
which  has  sufficient  associations  to  make  its  signi- 
ficance clear ;  it  is  denial.     We  proceed  : 

40.  "About  the  Gods  crowed  Gullikambi, 

He  that  wakens  the  heroes  with  the  Father  of  hosts. 
But  another  crows  from  under  the  earth, 
A  soot-red  cock  in  the  halls  of  Death." 

The  three  denials  are  complete,  and  they  are  traced 
to  hell. 

The  vision  moves  onto  the  consummation  and  the 
prophecy  of  a  new  age.  This  means  a  terrible 
conflict.  It  is  "  the  twilight  of  the  mighty  ones," 
the  last  judgment.  The  hells  still  strive  to  keep 
their  hold  on  the  mind,  and  exercise  their  unholy 
and  insatiable  lust.  Of  the  consummation  the  vision 
says : 
42.  "Brothers  will  fight  and  be  at  enmity; 

Sisters'  sons  will  spoil  kinship  ; 

Hardness  is  in  the  world;  great  adultery. 

Axe-age,  sword-age,  when  shields  are  cloven ; 

Wind-age,  wolf-age,  till  the  man-age  stumbles. 

No  man  willing  to  respect  others." 
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We  only  pause  to  remark  that,  of  the  two  words 
rendered  "  man,"  here  used,  the  former  describes 
man  as  a  husband,  and  refers  to  the  age  as  one 
wherein  virile  manhood  totters  to  its  fall ;  the 
second  word  relates  to  man  generally,  and  tells  us 
that  no  one  pays  any  respect  to  the  good  of  his 
neighbour.  The  subject  is  that  of  the  vastation  of 
the  hells,  and  the  most  grievous  temptations  of  man, 
but  seen  only  in  the  under-world,  the  scene  of  the 
last  judgment.  The  under-thought,  however,  is  so 
terrible  that  we  sketch  it  only.  First  the  anxiety 
and  doubt  of  the  outcome  which  the  declaration  of 
truth,  or  the  awakening  of  the  memory,  occasions  : 

43.  "  The  sons  of  Mimir  waver,  hut  the  midst-tree  is 

kindled 
At  the  old  resounding  horn  ; 
High  blows  Heimdalr,  that  horn  in  the  air ; 
Odinn  speaks  with  Mimir's  head." 

Immediately  hell  lets  loose  its  giant  force  upon 
the  wavering  conscience,  and  then,  even  the  inflow- 
ing- truth  of  God  feels  the  shock,  but  remains 
unremoved : 

44.  "  Yggdrasill's  ash  standing  shakes, 

The  aged  tree  moans  ;  hut  the  giant  is  loose, 

All  on  the  death-ways  fear, 

Until  Surtr  that  kinsman  gulped  off." 

The  infernal  hosts  are  reinforced  : 

45.  "  Hrymr  drives  from  the  east,  shield  hove  before 

him  ; 
The  monster  serpent  turns  himself  in  giant  rage  ; 
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The  snake  beats  the  waves ;  and  the  eagle 
screams ; 

With  grim  beak  it  tears  the  corpses.     The  Claw- 
bale  is  loose. 

46.  "The  keel  fares  from  the  east;  the  peoples  of 

Muspell 
Will  come  over  the  deep  ;  but  Loki  steers. 
The  monster-men  fare  all  with  the  wolf, 
Byleistr's  brother  is  in  the  fore  with  them. 

47.  "Surtr  fares  from  the  south  with  bane  of  fire  ; 

The  sun  of  the  gods  of  the  slain  shines  from  the 

sword  ; 
Mountains  of  rock  clash,  but  the  gluttonous  sprites 

stagger  ; 
Men  tread  the  de;ith-way.     Heaven  is  opened." 

The  onslaught  is  of  the  fiercest;  for  evil  is  tenacious 
and  will  not  be  dislodged,  if  it  can  bold.  But 
heaven  u  opened',  there  are  angelic  forces  gathering. 
Of  this,  in  our  temptations,  we  should  remind  our- 
selves, or,  as  the  "  Vol u spa  "  expresses  it : 

48.  "What  are  the  heavenly  beings  doing  ?   What  the 

elves  ? 
All  the  giant  world  roars.     The  gods  are  in 

assembly. 
Before  the  stone  doors  the  dwarfs  groan 
The  sages  of  rocky  walls.     Know  ye  yet,  or  what  ?  " 

The  Lord  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  descends  to  the 
battle  : 

49.  "Then  comes  Hlin's  second  affliction. 

When  Odinn  sots  out  to  iiglit  with  the  wolf, 
And  the  bright  bane  of  Beli  againsi  Surtr; 
There  will  Frigga's  beloved  fall. 
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50.  "  Then  comes  the  Great  One,  son  of  Sigfodr, 

Vidarr  to  tight  with  the  beast  of  the  slain. 
He  makes  his  sword  stand  from  the  mouth  to 

the  heart 
In  the  giant-monster's  son.     Then  is  the  Father 

avenged." 

More  hosts  come  on  to  renew  the  assault  against  the 
Divine  Defender : 

51.  "Then  comes  the  mighty  one,  mate  of  Hlodyn; 

Odi nn's  son  goes  to  tight  with  the  worm  ; 
Midgard's  defender  in  fury  smites  him. 
All  men  must  rid  the  homestead. 
Fjorgyn's  born  goes  nine  feet  back 
With  pain  from  the  snake  fearless  of  fear." 

Then  comes  the  final  attack ;  it  is  from  the  nether- 
most depths  of  hell,  and  assails  the  very  heavens. 
Its  recital  will  be  sufficient : 

52.  "Then  comes  the  dim  flying  dragon, 

The  snake  from  underneath,  from  the  nether-rocks, 
The  Under-cutter,  bearing  corpses  for  herself 

on  feathers, 
Flying  over  the  plains. 

53.  "  The  sun  shows  to  blacken  ;  the  field  sinks  in  the 

sea  ; 
Bright  stars  disappear  from  heaven; 
Reeking  vapour  and  age-tire  rage; 
High  heat  plays  with  heaven  itself." 

Through  such  temptation-combats  must  a  man  pass 
to  purified  manhood  and  the  perfect  edifice  of  mind. 
But  his  triumph  and  purification  are  the  image  of  a 
greater  conquest.     A   careful   reading   of   the    pre- 
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ceding-  verses  will  show  that  Odinn,  who  set  out  to 
fight,  and  is  later  called  "  Sigfodr,"  the  Father  of 
Victory,  is  merged  in  ( Minn's  son,  the  actual 
fighter.  It  is  the  union  of  the  human  with  the 
Divine  by  overcoming  in  the  human  the  most  bitter 
temptation,  and  thereby  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  slavery  of  evil,  and  therefore,  further,  the 
creation  of  a  new  age  : 

54.  "  She  sees  coming-  up  for  another  time, 

Ont  of  the  eager  seas,  an  earth  ever-green, 
Cascades  falling, — an  eagle  flies  over  : 
That  which  catches  fish  on  the  fells. 

55.  "  The  heavenly  beings  are  found  on  Ida's  plains, 

And  of  the  mighty  dust-thong  judge; 

And  there  they  remember  the  doom  of  the  mighty, 

And  Fimbultyr's  ancient  mysteries." 

For  it  is  not  only  well  to  consider  how  "  the  might  v 
dust  thong  " — namely,  "  the  old  serpent  that  licks 
the  dust  " — is  condemned,  but,  and  this  is  better,  the 
wonders  of  the  great  helper,  that  is,  "  Fimbultyr." 
They  are  inexhaustible  subjects  of  contemplation, 
and  always  have  been  so.  And,  therefore,  Volva 
says,  of  this  new  creation  : 

56.  "  Then  afterward  will  wondrous 

Gold  tables  in  grass  be  found, 
Those  that  the  generations  had 
In  the  beginning  of  days. 

57.  "  Fields  unsown  shall  produce  crops  ; 

Every  ill  will  be  cured.     Baldr  will  come. 

These,  Hodr  and  Baldr,  will  live  in  Kroptr's  homes 

of  victory  ; 
The  true  gods  of  the  chosen.     Know  ye  yet,  or 

what  ?  " 
VOL.    XXX.  1  1 
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That  is,  charity,  love  to  the  neighbour,  or  man's 
best  good,  will  return,  and  faith  and  charity  will 
live  together  when  evil  is  overcome.  It  is  brother- 
hood ;  for  in  the  spiritual  world  those  of  a  kindred 
love  dwell  together,  or,  as  the  vision  states  it  : 

58.  "  Then  can  Hoenir  choose  the  favourable  lot, 

And  the  sons  of  two  brothers  dwell 

In  the  wide  wind-home.     Know  ye  yet,  or  what  ?  " 

The  seeress  sees  into  Gimli,  or  highest  heaven : 

59.  "  She  sees  a  hall  standing,  fairer  than  the  sun, 

Covered  with  gold,  on  Gimli. 

There  shall  the  worthy  people  dwell, 

And  the  joy  of  bliss  above  the  days  of  old." 

Then   she  sees   the   highest   of  all    revelations,  the 
advent  of  the  Lord  himself  : 

60.  "Then  comes  the  Strong  One  to  the  great  doom, 

The  Mighty  from  above,  He  that  all  things  directs ; 

He  settles  judgment,  allays  dissensions, 

And  establishes  holy  ordnances  that  ever  shall  be." 

She  can  reveal  no  more  ;  she  can  only  lose  herself  ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  last  line  of  the  poem — 

"  She  will  now  sink  herself." 


ILLUSTRATIONS,  FROM  PAPYRI,  OF  THE 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  GRAECO- 
ROMAN    EGYPT. 

BY   THE    REV.  J.   ARBUTHNOT    NAIRN,    LITT.D.,  B.D.,  F.R.S.L. 
[Read  November  23rd,  1910.] 

In  1878  the  learned  work  of  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,'*  reached  a  third  and  final  edition  under 
the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  of  the  British 
Museum.  This  work  has  been  justly  regarded  as 
the  standard  treatise  upon  the  subject.  Since  1878, 
however,  a  large  number  of  papyri  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  fresh  light  has  been  thereby  shed  upon 
the  customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  especially  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  period. 

This  new  evidence  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
brought  together  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
Egyptian  life  as  a  whole  :  though  the  editors  of  the 
various  collections  of  papyri,  for  example  (to  name 
English  scholars  only)  Dr.  Kenyon,t  Dr.  Grenfell, 
and  Dr.  Hunt  j:  have  discussed,  in  some  cases  very 
minutely,  individual  points  of  interest. 

The  present  writer  makes  no  claim  to  speak  with 

*  London  :  John  Murray  :  3  vols.  In  subsequent  notes  this  book 
is  referred  to  as  W.-B.,  i.  e.  W(ilkinson)-B(irch). 

f  In  his  '  Catalogues  of  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,'  3 
vols.  (1893,  1898,  1907),  referred  to  subsequently  as  '  C.  B.  M.  P.'  i,  ii, 
or  iii. 

X  In  their  joint  editions  of  the  Oxyrhynehus,  Hibeh,  Tebtunis, 
and  other  (e.y.  the  Amherst)  Papyri. 
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authority  as  an  Egyptologist.  He  wishes  at  once  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  writers  above 
mentioned,  without  whose  labours  the  present  paper 
could  scarcely  have  been  written.  He  is  also 
indebted  to  other  scholars,  who  will  be  mentioned 
later. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show,  though 
without  any  attempt  at  completeness,  in  what  ways 
the  papyri  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  Egyptians  of  Graeco-Roman  times, 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  known  as 
the  Fayum,  and  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oxyrhynchus 
(the  modern  Belmesa). 

For  convenience'  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, a  brief  account  is  here  given  of  these  localities 
as  they  were  known  to  us  before  the  discovery  of 
papyri. 

The  Fayum*  is  a  depression  in  the  Libyan  hills, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  desert,  save  where  a 
narrow  strip  of  soil  borders  the  canal  leading  to  it 
from  the  Nile.  It  is  thus  almost  an  oasis,  owing  its 
fertility  to  the  water  of  the  Nile  introduced  through 
a  natural  depression  in  the  surrounding  desert. 
The  modern  junction  for  this  district  on  the  railway 
from  Cairo  is  at  Medinet-el-Fayum,  distant  from 
Cairo  eighty-one  miles.  From  Medinet  (Medina)  to 
the  lake  at  the  western  end  of  the  Fayum  is  fifteen 
miles. 

The  name  Fayum  is  derived  from  the  old  Egyptian 
word    "  F-iuni,"    the   "  sea  "   or  "  lake   country  " 

*  The  following  account  is  based  partly  on  G-renfell  and  Hunt 
('  Fayum  Towns  and  their  Papyri ' :  Introduction),  partly  on  Mr. 
H.  R.  Hall's  excellent  '  Handbook  for  Eyypt'  (Stanford). 
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a  reference  to  Lake  Moeris,  which  formerly  filled 
the  greater  part  of  the  depression.  A  modern  lake 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Fayum  (the  Birket-el- 
Knrnn),  thirty-five  miles  long  by  seven  miles  broad, 
is  the  shrunken  pool  which  occupies  the  lowest  point 
of  the  original  Lake  Moeris,  and  is  all  that  is  left  of 
it.  The  Fayum  was  previously  known  to  us  from 
accounts  by  Herodotus,*  Strabo,f  and  Diodorus4 
who  describe  the  great  lake  with  two  colossi  standing 
up  in  it,  the  general  fertility  of  the  province  (then 
known  as  the  Arsinoite  nome),  and  the  sacred 
crocodiles  which  existed  here  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  habits  of  which  are  portrayed  in  a  vivid  nar- 
rative by  Strabo. 

The  period  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Fayum  ex- 
tended roughly  over  four  centuries,  from  200  B.C.  to 
200  a.d.  As  we  find  it  in  the  earliest  papyri  which 
were  studied  in  connection  with  it  (the  Petrie  collec- 
tion), its  condition  is  much  more  like  that  of  the 
present  day  than  that  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who 
was  chiefly  impressed  by  the  lake.  In  Ptolemaic 
times  extensive  reclamations  of  land  from  the  lake 
had  been  executed.  A  large  number  of  towns  and 
villages  had  sprung  up,  founded  recently,  as  such 
names  as  Ptolemais  and  Arsinoe  show.  In  the 
newly  reclaimed  area  a  number  of  veterans  from  the 
disbanded  army  had  been  settled;  and  these  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
Fayum.  The  decline  of  this  prosperity  lias,  by  a 
fortunate  accident,  supplied  us  with   the   means   of 

*  Book  ii,  chapters  148-150. 
t  Book  xvii,  chapter  35. 
X  Book  i,  chapter  51. 
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studying  the  life  of  this  corner  of  old  Egypt.  In 
the  third  century  of  our  era  the  Fayum,  which  had 
owed  its  existence  to  careful  methods  of  irrigation, 
began  to  suffer,  to  a  greater  extent  than  other 
provinces,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sand  of  the 
desert.  Many  villages  were  consequently  abandoned 
by  their  inhabitants,  were  covered  by  the  sand,  and 
were  in  this  way  preserved  till  they  were  discovered 
by  modern  excavators. 

Oxyrhynchus*  is  further  up  the  Nile  ;  like  the 
Fayum,  it  is  on  the  left  bank.  The  peculiar 
worship  of  the  fish  named  the  Oxyrhynchus  ("  with 
pointed  nose  ")  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  of  the 
city.  At  Oxyrhynchus  also  the  desert  has  en- 
croached greatly,  and  it  was  in  the  mounds  of  sand 
to  the  south  of  the  modern  town  that  Dr.  Grenfell 
and  Dr.  Hunt  discovered  a  large  store  of  papyri  of 
the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods.  Oxyrhynchus 
was  once  a  stronghold  of  Christianity  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era.  Its  distance  from  Cairo  is 
about  130  miles. 

The  first  Greek  papyrus  from  Egypt  came  from 
the  Fayum.  It  was  found  as  long  ago  as  1778  :  and 
contained  a  list  of  persons  who  worked  on  the 
embankments  of  the  irrigation  canals.  But  the 
chief  finds  of  papyri  have  been  in  1877  (when 
the  discarded  contents  of  a  record-office  were  found 
at  Kom  Faris,  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  province) ;  in  1887-189-1,  when  dealers 
found  many  papyrus  rolls  in  the  houses  of  Arsinoe  ; 
and  during  the  winter  of  1895,  when  Drs.  Grenfell 

*  H.  R.  Hall,  '  Handbook  for  Egypt '  (1910),  p.  308. 
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and  Hunt  began  their  excavations.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  papyri  then  found  have  since  perished, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  or  vandalism  of  the  natives ; 
of  those  which  have  been  preserved,  many  have 
found  their  way  to  the  great  museums  of  Berlin,  or 
Vienna,  or  (not  least)  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  search  for  papyri  has  been  compared*  to 
gold-mining.  In  each  case  a  stratum  is  followed  :  as 
the  gold-digger  follows  his  vein  of  quartz,  so  the 
papyrus-digger  follows  the  vein  or  stratum  of  afsh, 
the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  a  certain  kind  of 
soil  (earth  mixed  with  little  bits  of  twigs  or  straw). 
The  great  finds  have  been  made  in  this  afsh ;  and 
especially  in  the  ruins  of  buildings  which  have  been 
filled  up  with  rubbish.  After  digging  down  through 
six  or  nine  feet  of  sand,  and  through  the  drift*  from 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  the  papyrus-bearing  stratum 
is  reached.  The  papyrus-rolls  are  found  just  as 
they  were  left  when  the  occupants  of  the  houses 
abandoned  them. 

(1)  The  first  source  of  papyri  is  therefore  as 
stated  above,  excavation  in  ruined  buildings. 

(2)  The  second  source  is  mummy-cartonnage. 
Mummies  were  often  placed  in  carton  cases  which 
fitted  the  swathed  body,  and  were  made  of  layers 
of  papyri  torn  into  small  pieces  and  stuck  together 
so  as  to  form  a  thick  carton,  painted  within  and 
without  with  designs  and  religious  emblems. f 

(3)  The    third    source     is    crocodile -mummies.  J 

*  By  Grenfell  ('  Fayum  Towns  and  then*  Papyri '  :  Introduction), 
f  Mahaffy,  '  Petrie  Papyri,"  p.  9,  who  describes  the  difficulty  of 
detaching  the  various  pieces  of  papyrus. 

X  '  Tehtunis  Papyri '  (Grenfell  and  Hunt),  p.  <!. 
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Early  in  1900  one  of  the  workmen  of  Dr.  Grenfell, 
disgusted  at  finding,  at  Umm-el-Baragat  (the 
ancient  Tebtunis),  a  row  of  crocodiles  where  he  ex- 
pected sarcophagi,  broke  one  of  these  mummies  in 
pieces :  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  crocodile 
was  wrapped  in  sheets  of  papyrus.  These  sheets 
had  been  wrapped  round  the  mummy  inside  the 
cloth ;  a  roll  or  two  had  been  stuffed  into  the  throat. 
(4)  The  fourth  source  is  the  inside  of  the  tomb 
in  which  the  mummy  is  laid.  Some  rolls  have  been 
found  buried  beside  the  mummy  in  the  tomb.  But 
these  are  seldom  Greek  papyri :  they  are  usually  in 
hierogl}Tphic,  hieratic,  or  demotic  characters.  The 
most  familiar  instance  is  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead,' 
of  which  a  large  number  of  copies  have  been  found 
so  buried.  This  custom  is  connected  with  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  Ka  or  double :  a  person- 
ality endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  living 
man  or  woman.  These  papyrus  rolls  were  (like 
other  offerings  in  the  tombs)  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  Ka  in  the  other  world  in  which  the  Egyptian 
so  firmly  believed.  The  *  Book  of  the  Dead  '  was 
meant  for  the  guidance  of  the  Ka  in  that  other 
world:  on  the  other  hand  the  series  of  papyri  con- 
taining popular  tales  (of  which  the  best  known  is 
'  The  Tale  of  Two  Brothers'*)  was  intended  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Ka,  who  required  his  light  litera- 
ture beyond  the  grave  as  he  required  food,  drink, 
incense,  draughtsmen,  furniture,  and  servants  to 
wTork  for  him  in  the  realm  of  Osiris. 

*  Discovered  in  1852.  See  Maspero,  '  Contes  Popnlaires  * ;  Flinders 
Petrie,  '  Egyptian  Tales  ' ;  also  Joseph  Offord's  paper  in  the  '  Trans, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  '  (vol.  xv,  1889). 
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The  scope  of  my  paper  is  the  domestic  life  of 
ancient  Egypt,  not  its  political  or  economic  institu- 
tions. The  period  dealt  with  is  the  Grraeco-Roniaii. 
beginning  abont  300  B.C.  and  extending  to  about  300 
a.d.  In  order  to  bring  into  focus  the  many  separate 
details  which  we  encounter  in  the  papyri,  the 
simplest  plan  seems  to  be  to  arrange  those  details 
under  such  general  heads  as  Birth  and  Education, 
Marriage,  Everyday  Life  (Work  and  Amusement), 
Death,  with  a  concluding  section,  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, on  Religion  ami  Morality  :  somewhat  on  the 
Hues  of  Prof.  T.  Gr.  Tucker's  well-known  sketch, 
'  Life  in  Ancient  Athens.'* 

I.  Birth,  Childhood,  Education. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  believed  in  large  families, 
especially  of  boys.  According  to  Diodorus,f  the 
reason  of  the  populousness  of  Egypt  was  its  fru- 
gality :  the  children  of  (at  all  events)  the  poor  could 
be  maintained  at  an  extremely  small  cost. 

In  spite  of  the  assertion  of  Wilkinson  to  the  con- 
1i';ii'y4  infants  were  sometimes  exposed:  we  have, 
for  instance,  a  letter§  giving  instructions  for  the 
exposure  of  a  child  then  unborn,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  a  girl  :  if  a  boy,  its  life  was  to  be  spared. 

Many  pleasing  proofs  nevertheless  are  found  of 
the  family  affection  prevalent  in  Egypt.  "  Send 
to  the  city  ]  2-drachmae-worth  of  fish  for  the  little 

*  Macmillan,  1907  (Handbooks  of  Archaeology  series). 
f  i,  SO  ;  '  W.-B.,'  ii,  33-1. 
%  '  W.-B.,'  i,  303. 

§  '  Oxyrliynchus  Papyri'  (in  future  to  bo  referred  to  ;is  '  O.  P."). 
iv,  244. 
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one's  fourhunclredth  day  festival  "  :  "  send  the  fish 
for  Gemella's  birthday  feast."  Sometimes  it  would 
seem  that  children  were  spoilt.  "  Theon  to  his 
father  Theon  greeting.  It  was  a  fine  thing  of  you 
not  to  take  me  with  you  to  the  city  (Alexandria). 
If  you  won't  take  me  with  you,  I  won't  write  you  a 
letter,  or  speak  to  you  or  say  goodbye.  Send  me  a 
lyre  .  .  .  ,  if  you  don't,  I  won't  eat,  I  won't 
drink,  there  now  !  "  * 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  good  advice  given  by 
a  father  to  his  son.  "  Cornelius  to  his  sweetest  son 
Hierax,  greeting.  Take  care  not  to  offend  any  of  the 
persons  at  home.  Give  your  undivided  attention  to 
your  books,  devoting  yourself  to  learning,  and  then 
they  will  bring  you  profit. "f  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
great  respect  was  paid  by  Egyptian  children  to  their 
parents  4 

Their  system  of  education  is  described  to  us  by 
Plato  §  as  strict,  and  marked  by  careful  exclusion  of 
everything  which  might  make  the  young  less  zealous 
for  virtue.  The  papyri  bear  this  out  in  several  school- 
boys' exercises  which  have  come  down  to  us  :  one  of 
which  is  a  short  moral  tale  illustrating  the  triumph 
of  justice  over  vice.  A  parricide,  to  escape  justice, 
fled  into  the  desert ;  where  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  lion  and  a  serpent  he  met  a  righteous 
fate.  ||  A  boy  practising  handwriting  chooses  the 
odd  subject  of  the  two  daughters  of  Adrastus  "  who 

*  '  O.  P.,'  i,  175,  oi>  fit)  (payio,  ov  fir}  Trtivut  (for  niut).     TaDra. 
")"  '  O.  P.,'  iii,  2G9,  rolg  /3t/3\ioi(,-  crov  avru  fiovov  ir^oatxe  tyikokoywv,  koi 
cnr  avrutv  uvifaiv  'i£liQ. 

X  i,  80. 

§  '  Laws,'  ii,  656  D. 

||  '  Greek  Papyri '  (Grenfell  and  Hunt),  second  series  (1897),  p.  133. 
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though  not  ugly  were  unlucky  as  to  marriage  (-mpl  tov 
yet/nut'  fSucTTu^ijjrti'),  for  no  suitors  offered  themselves."* 

Parental  duties,  however,  were  not  always  fulfilled. 
Thus  we  read  f  the  sad  story  of  a  poor  little  found- 
ling (Heraclas)  who  had  been  adopted  as  a  slave  by 
a  certain  Pesouris,  put  out  by  him  to  nurse — and 
had  died.  So  at  least  the  nurse  asserted.  Pesouris, 
however,  laid  claim  to  a  child  which  she  was  nursing, 
and  which  he  alleged  to  be  the  foundling :  a  story 
which  reminds  one  of  a  not  dissimilar  situation  in 
the  "  Gondoliers." 

As  the  boy  grew  up  he  might  be  apprenticed  to 
some  trade.  Thus  a  slaved  is  apprenticed  to  a  short- 
hand writer  ((n/jUfio-yoai/Hu;)  for  two  years.  His  wages 
to  be  120  drachmae  (not  including  feast  days)  :  40 
to  be  paid  at  once,  40  when  he  had  learnt  the 
system,  40  when  he  writes  fluently  in  every  respect 
and  reads  faultlessly.  So  also  a  weaver's  apprentice§ 
will  have  to  serve  five  years  :  careful  stipulations 
are  made  as  to  his  washes  and  the  number  of  his 
holidays. 

II.  Marriage. 

"  Of  the  marriage  contracts  of  the  Egyptians " 
(wrote  Wilkinson  ||)  "we  are  entirely  ignorant."  He 
quotes  with  reserve  Diodorus,  who  affirms  that  part 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  at  the  time  of  marriage 
was   that  the   wife    should    have   control    over    her 

*  'O.  P.;  i,  175. 

f  'O.  P.,'  i,  81. 

J  '  O.  P.,'  iv,  204. 

§  '  O.  P.,'  iv,  207. 

||  '  W.-B.,'  i,  315,  quoting  Diodorus,  i,  27. 
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husband,  and  that  no  objection  should  be  made  to 
her  commands  whatever  they  might  be.  Since  1878 
several  marriage  contracts  have  been  found  :  and  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  justification  for 
Diodorus'  statement  in  the  extreme  form  in  which 
lie  makes  it.  In  most  of  them,  while  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  husband  is  not  to  ill-treat  (/ca/cou^av)  his  wife, 
the  wife  for  her  part  is  to  render  all  fitting 
obedience.* 

It  was  sometimes  stipulated  that  the  bridegroom 
should  not  marry  more  than  one  wife :  provision 
was  also  made  for  the  event  of  a  divorce,  when  the 
wife's  dowry  was  to  revert  to  her.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  a  "  trial  year  "f  was  allowed,  like 
Island  Custom  according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

But  "  there's  many  a  slip  "  :  and  even  after  the 
formal  betrothal  the  cup  might  be  dashed  from  the 
lip  of  the  expectant  bridegroom.  Thus  a  letter!  is 
preserved  from  "John"  (tout-court)  to  Phoebammon 
"his  most  honourable  son-in-law":  "  forasmuch  as 
it  has  come  to  my  ears  that  you  are  giving  yourself 
over  to  lawless  deeds,  which  are  pleasing  to  neither 
God  nor  man,  and  which  are  not  fit  to  be  put  in 
writing,  I  think  it  well  that  the  engagement  between 
you  and  my  daughter  Euphemia  should  be  dissolved." 
Phoebammon's  reply  is  unfortunately  not  preserved  : 
and  whether  the  course  of  true  love  ran  smoother 
later  on  must  remain  equally  unknown. 

Invitations  to  the  wedding-feasts  of  ancient  Egypt 


For    instance,  '  O.   P..    ii.   236,  oaa   ctl   -rrnBapxth'  ya^tiTyv  yvra'iKci 


avcpoQ. 


t  •  O.  P.."  ii.  245. 
%  '  O.  P.,'  i,  201. 
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have  been  preserved.  They  run  in  this  form  :  * 
"  Herais  requests  your  company  at  the  wedding- 
feast  of  her  children  at   her  house  tomorrow,  the 

15th,  at  the  ninth  hour"  (3  p.m.).  In  no  case 
does  the  name  of  the  invited  guest  appear  to  be 
added.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  invitations 
were  issued  on  the  day  before  the  wedding. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  treatment  of  women, 
married  and  unmarried,  under  the  native  Egyptian 
law.  It  seems  that  women  were  excused  from 
paying  the  poll-tax.  And  according  to  Flinders 
Petrief  "  the  position  of  women  was  always  an 
important  one  in  Egypt,  as  the  social  system  was 
matriarchal  in  the  early  times,  and  continued  to 
place  property  in  the  hands  of  women  throughout 
the  history."  On  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence! 
that  under  the  native  Egyptian  law  a  father  had  the 
power  to  take  away  his  daughter  from  her  husband, 
and  thus  to  dissolve  a  happy  marriage. 

III.  Daily  Life  :    Woek. 

The  Egyptian  year  consisted  of  365  (or  365j) 
days.  The  working  year  was  shorter  :  as  there 
were  several  festivals,  some  of  which,  as  observed  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  are  described  by  Herodotus. § 

O.   P.,    l,   lii.  t^oira   m   'Hpaig   Senrvrftrat  iir  yduovg  tikvuii'  avTtJG 

(perhaps  a  marriage  of  brother  and  sister)  'tv  ry  oUiq.,  nv^iov.  i/nc 

i(TTlV   -K'tfiTTTl].    UTTu    UJt)(ir   0   . 

t  '  Religion  and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt."  p.  131. 

%  '  O.  P.,'  ii.  141  :  the  petition  of  Dionysia.  Though  the  date  is 
a.d.  186,  it  is  expres.-]y  stated  that  this  right  was  conferred  by  the 
native  law. 

§  ii,  pp.  59,  60  (the  festival  in  honour  of  Buhastis).  For  a  list  of 
modern  Egyptian  festivals  see  H.  R.  Hall's  '  Handbook.9 
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In  reading  the  papyri  we  are  at  once  struck  by 
the  number  of  officials.  Egypt,  in  Ptolemaic  times 
at  least,  was  governed  by  a  bureaucracy  of  many 
grades,  and  with  many  high-sounding  titles.* 
"  There  must  have  been  a  well-developed  system  of 
red-tape  in  force  in  the  Government  offices  of  the 
Ptolemies."  t  Such  a  system  led  directly  to  the 
multiplication  of  reports,  returns,  and  petitions. 
One  or  two  instances  will  show  this  clearly.  The 
first  shall  be  the  series  of  petitions  printed  by  Dr. 
Kenyon  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Catalogues  of 
Greek  Papyri.'  J  These  letters  set  forth  the  griev- 
ances of  a  pair  of  twin  girls  who  had  some  position 
as  attendants  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Memphis, 
in  return  for  which  they  had  a  right  to  certain 
allowances  of  oil  and  bread.  These  were  withheld 
in  164-2  r..o.  So  the  twins,  and  their  friend  and 
protector  Ptolemy  son  of  Glaucias,  a  Macedonian 
living  as  a  recluse  (iv  Karo^jj)  in  the  temple,  made 
constant  petition  to  King  Ptolemy  Philometor  (181- 
146)  and  the  various  officers  of  Memphis  and  the 
temple  for  restitution  of  their  dues.  The  twins — 
their  names  were  Thaues  and  Thaus — had  a  right 
to  eighteen  gallons  of  two  kinds  of  oil  a  year :  and 
to  eleven  loaves  of  bread  each  day.  Another 
instance  of  the  love  of  documents  is  the  two-fold 
acknowledgment  of  taxes.  The  tax-collector  ac- 
knowledged  them  at  once  in  his  own  name  :  later 
on  he  sent  the  Government  receipt  after  he  had 
paid  the   money  into  the  State  Bank.     Again,  we 

*   Such  as  KUfioypcifinarivc,  ^aaiXiKoypa^i-taTfVQ. 
f  Kenyon,  '  C.  B.  M.  P./  i,  41. 
%  Kenyon,  '  C  B.  M.  P..'  i,  1  foil. 
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have  a  record  of  the  State  Post  Office  Department 
of  Egypt.  It  is  clone  thoroughly.  Entry  is  made 
of  the  arrival  at,  and  departure  from  some  station 
of  letters  to  and  from  the  kino-  or  liisrli  officials. 
Note  is  made  of  the  day  and  the  hour  when  each 
messenger  arrived  :  his  name  and  that  of  the  clerk 
who  received  and  issued  letters,  the  number  and 
addresses  of  packets,  and  the  names  of  the  mes- 
sengers. In  fact  "  the  day-book  in  the  registered 
letter  department  of  a  modern  post  office  could  not 
be  kept  with  greater  method  and  regularity." 

The  system  of  taxation,  which  was  very  elaborate, 
must  have  called  for  a  large  number  of  officials  to 
work  it.  Under  the  Ptolemies  practically  all  taxes 
were  farmed  out :  and  even  under  the  Roman 
Emperors  this  was  continued,  though  direct  collec- 
tion also  was  employed.  We  know  the  names  of 
upwards  of  200  heads  of  taxation.  There  can 
hardly  have  been  any  commodity  or  occupation  in 
Egypt  which  did  not  contribute  something  to  the 
national  revenue.* 

The  land-taxes  were  especially  numerous.  Accu- 
rate land  survey  and  registration  of  landed  property 
were  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Egyptian  economic 
system.  The  record-officers  registered  all  transfers 
of  land.  A  register  was  also  kept  of  removals, 
which  were  jealously  watched  by  the  authorities, 
fearing  that  the  object  of  the  removal  was  to  evade 
the  land-tax.  But  the  system  of  taxation,  except 
in  its  bearing  on  the  domestic  life  of  the  country,  is 
outside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper.  Nor  can 
much  be  said  here  of  the  banking-system,  which  was 

*  Kenyon,  '  Classical  Review,"  xiv  (1900),  p.  169. 
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highly  developed.  We  have  for  example  from  the 
year  123  e.g.  a  document  exactly  like  a  modern 
cheque.  Various  occupations  are  mentioned  in  the 
papyri.  Work  on  the  embankments  of  the  canals  is 
often  alluded  to.  This  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
all,  whether  the  contribution  took  the  shape  of 
money  (6  drachmae  4  obols),  or  of  actual  labour 
(five  days). 

There  were  trade-unions  :  we  read  of  the  guild 
(/coti'ov)  of  carpenters  (tektoi'ec),  of  copper-smiths 
(^oAkokoaAj/to/),  of  iron  and  copper  workers 
(aStipoyaXKUQ),  beer  sellers  (IoOottwXci'i),  of  hiero- 
glyphic inscribers  (iiooyAJ^oi). 

Among  trades  unfamiliar  to  us  we  find  a  mum- 
mifier  (tuoi^vti'i^),  and  a  sealer  of  the  sacred  calves 
(fioa^oGcppayiTTi'ig).  More  familiar  are  the  pawn- 
brokers,* who  would  accept  handkerchiefs,  tin 
flasks,  wine-jars.  In  one  pawnshop,  some  of  whose 
accounts  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  second 
century  B.C.,  all  the  borrowers  were  women.  In 
at  least  three  cases  the  borrower  has  pawned  her 
shift  (yirwv).  On  a  new  white  y^irwv  11  drachmae 
was  lent  :  on  one  of  scarlet,  20  drachmae.  A  lamp- 
stand  and  duplex  lamp  (AJ^voi'  ?i^avwv)  were  pawned 
for  00  drachmae  :  rings  for  1,  8,  or  10  drachmae 
each.  Another  letter  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  an 
Egyptian  mouse-catcher. f  "  I  paid  him  for  you  as 
earnest  money  eight  drachmae  in  order  that  he  may 
catch  the  mice  while  they  are  with  young.  Please 
scud  me  the  money."  No  doubt  several  of  these 
trades    were  practised  by   slaves.       lieference    has 

*  Kenyon,  '  C.  B.  M.  P.,"  ii.  245. 
t  '  O.  P.,"  ii.  301. 
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already  been  made  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
Egypt.  We  gather  from  the  papyri  that  slaves 
were  not  always  unhappy  in  their  lot.  Thus  by  the 
provisions  of  a  will  five  slaves  are  set  free  after 
their  owner's  death  "  in  consequence  of  their  good 
will  and  affection."*  Poor  little  Epaphroditus,  a 
slave  boy,  did  not  endure  that  condition  long  : 
••'  wishing  to  lean  out  from  the  bed-chamber  to  see 
the  castanet-players  (Kco-nXinrcicac),  he  fell  and  was 
killed." 

Episodes  occurred  then,  as  now,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  work.  "  Don't  let  the  carpenters  be 
absolutely  idle  :  worry  them,"  is  sound  advice  given 
by  one  correspondent  to  another.  There  is  an 
account  of  a  strike  :  "  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the 
letter  about  the  slaves  who  have  deserted  from  the 
stone  quarry  at  Cephalae.  As  soon  as  you  receive 
this  letter,  use  every  effort  to  search  for  them  :  and 
send  them  to  me  under  guard. "f 

There  were  of  course  some  who,  instead  of  work, 
chose  less  reputable  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  : 
as,  for  example,  the  thieves;  who  broke  down  a 
door,  using  a  log  of  wood  as  battering-ram,  and 
carried  off  some  of  the  complainant's  barley.  Some 
pig-merchants  §  complain  that  they  have  been 
beaten,  and  one  of  their  pigs  stolen.  There  is  a 
warrant  extant  issued  for  the  arrest  of  certain 
persons  who  are  described  in  modern  phrase  ;is 
"  wanted"  [tm£iiTovfizvui).     The  system  of  identifica- 

,,:  Kar'  tvvoiav  K-fii  QiXooropyiav    :  '  O.  P..'  iii.    201. 
f  'Hibeh  Papyri.'  p.  221. 

X  '  O.  P.."  i.  130.     On  Egyptian  thieves  (who  were  numerous)  see 
•W.-B.;  i.  309. 

§  'Fayuui  Towns  and  their  Papyri,"  p.  260. 
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tion  seems  to  have  been  thorough,  and  based  on  care- 
ful observation.  Tryphon  is  "  of  middle  height,  fair, 
with  a  long*  face  and  a  slight  squint."  Prepheros 
has  "  a  scar  above  his  eyebrow,  and  another  on  his 
right  knee."  Reference  to  the  guardians  of  law  and 
order  are  fairly  frequent.  One  letter  reads  quaintly  ; 
Archelaus  gives  directions  as  to  the  lading  of  a 
cargo  of  wheat:  "  send  up  the  inspectors  yourself 
to  the  examination,  getting  a  donkey  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  police."* 

Amusements. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  had  a  liking  for  the 
lighter  side  of  existence :  witness  the  festivals 
which  he  kept,  especially  during  the  inundation, 
when  this  leisure  period  gave  him  time  to  enjoy 
himself.  "  Games  were  celebrated  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns,  in  which  the  competitors  contended 
for  prizes  of  cattle,  skins,  and  other  things  suited 
to  the  tastes  or  wants  of  the  peasant. "t  They  had 
many  festivals  connected  with  agriculture  and  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  No  doubt  some  of  the  games 
of  which  we  find  traces  at  Oxyrhynchus  were  of 
this  description.  We  have  the  accounts  of  moneys 
paid  to  those  engaged  for  the  occasion.  The  list  of 
entertainments  included  music,  dancing,  gymnastic 
performances,  boxers,  conjurors,  flute  -  players, 
actors,   Homeric    reciters,   dancing-girls  £    (the   last 

*   *  O.  P.,'  i,  122,  Xrt/3o)'7a  Ttapa  twv  dpxKpoOwr  ovupiov. 

t  '  W.-B.,'  ii,  442. 

X  The  actors  are  sometimes  called  fiu>\6yoi.   The  '  Homeric  Reciter  ' 
is  'O/jLiipiGTi'ig. 
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a  taste  which  has  descended  to  modern  Egypt). 
Fragments  of  a  farce  and  of  a  mime  have  been  pre- 
served* which  show  us  the  sort  of  performance 
given  on  the  stage  in  provincial  towns.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  farce  is  the  adventures  of  a  party  of 
Greeks:  the  heroine  is  carried  off  by  pirates,  like 
the  heroine  in  Charito's  Egyptian  romance.  The 
subject  of  the  mime  is  a  jealous  woman,  and  her 
cruelty  to  a  slave,  her  paramour :  we  are  reminded 
of  the  fifth  mime  of  Herod  as. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  horse-racing 
practised  in  Egypt,  though  Egyptian  horses  were 
greatly  esteemed  and  were  even  exported — as  we 
learn  from  the  Old  Testament! — to  neio-hbourino- 
countries.  At  Oxyrhynchus  there  was,  in  Roman 
times  at  any  rate,  a  hippodrome.  As  in  Rome  and 
other  cities  of  the  Empire,  the  spectators  of  the 
racing  formed  themselves  into  factions,  named  from 
the  colours  of  their  favourite  jockey.  Among  these 
factions  was  that  known  as  the  Beveto/  (Veneti). 

Some  of  the  race-horses  were  not  native,  but 
brought  from  other  countries  :  Ave  hear  of  one  from 
Constantinople. 

Another  form  of  amusement  was  dining.  There 
were  dining-clubs  :  part  of  whose  accounts  survive, 
showing  that  the  members  at  each  dinner  usually 
numbered  twenty.  Each  paid  100  drachmae  (about 
£3  ]0s.)  for,  it  would  seem,  one  dinner:  this  sum 

*  '  O.  P.,'  iii,  41.  Compare  the  'Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment' 
published  hy  Grenfell. 

f  i  Kings  x.  28-29.  But  see  Burney,  '  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Book  of  Kings,"  p.  151  :  the  reference  may  bo  to  the  North 
Syrian  land  of  Musri.  not  to  Egypt  (Misraim). 

vol.  xxx.  1;] 
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was  exclusive  of  wine,  bread,  and  garlands.  There 
were  few  guests  :  generally  about  four.* 

Bathing,  another  form  of  amusement,  may  possibly 
rather  be  classed,  like  dining,  as  a  necessary.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  baths  were  numerous  :  there  were 
public  and  also  private  baths,  the  former  being 
maintained  by  a  tax.  One  event  is  recorded  of 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  earlier  and 
the  later  history  :  "  Serenus,"  we  read,  "  the  most 
illustrious  banker,  through  the  persuasion  of  his 
wife,  chased  the  most  distinguished  Colluthus  out  of 
the  bath."f 

Literature,  regarded  as  a  form  of  amusement, 
includes  stories,  of  which  Ave  have  a  considerable 
collection^:  translated  into  French  by  Maspero,  and 
into  English  by  Flinders  Petrie.  Love-poetry  §  was 
also  a  source  of  enjoyment :  several  specimens  of 
the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  style  have  come 
down  to  us.  According  to  W.  Max  Midler,  we 
have  fragments  of  three  collections  of  love-poetry 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century  r..c.  :  they  were 
recited  by  musicians  to  the  harp  or  lute.  Their 
general  style  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
The  lover  would  fain  be  the  ring  upon  his  lady's 
finger,  or  the  garland  of  flowers  that  surrounds  her 
neck  and  caresses  her  bosom.  Often  the  lover  is  a 
woman,  deserted  or  fearing  to  be  deserted.  II 

*  '  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,'  report  for  1901-2,  p.  21. 

t  '  0.  P.,'  vi,  313. 

\  Maspero,  '  Les  Contes  Populaires  <le  l'Egypte  Ancienne,'  3rd 
edition,  Paris,  E.  G-uilmoto,  1905.  Flinders  Petrie,  'Egyptian 
Tales.'  1895. 

§  W.  Max  Midler,  '  Liebespoesie  der  alten  Aegypter,'  Leipzig,  1899. 

||  Maspero,  '  New  Light  on  Ancient  Egypt"  (translated  by  Lee), 
Fisher  Unwin.  1908,  p.  157  foil. 
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One  does  not  know  whether  to  class  under  the 
head  of  work  or  of  amusement  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Egyptians)  the  visit  of  a  Roman  Senator 
Memmius,  who  in  112  B.C.  came  as  a  tourist  (Ul 
Ottoplav)  to  the  Fayum.  Before  his  arrival,  as  we 
read  in  one  of  the  Fayum  papyri,  word  was  sent  that 
he  was  to  be  shown  the  regular  sights,  such  as  the 
labyrinth  and  the  sacred  crocodiles.  "  Let  him  be 
received  with  special  magnificence:  in  general,  take 
the  greatest  pains  in  order  that  lie  may  be  satisfied  : 
display  the  utmost  zeal."*  Whether  Memmius  sub- 
sequently made  use  of  his  experiences  in  debate  in 
the  Roman  Senate  is  another  of  those  matters  which 
the  papyri  leave  to  our  imagination. 


IV.     Death. 

But  to  both  work  and  amusement  there  comes  an 
end  :  and  the  ancient  Egyptian,  like  other  men, 
reaches  at  last  the  appointed  term  of  his  existence. 
Before  he  does  so,  he  has  drawn  up  his  will  :  of 
Egyptian  wills  we  have  several  examples :  for 
instance,  that  made  by  Pekusis  son  of  Hermes  and 
Didyme,  who  made  the  same  "  being  sane  and  in  his 
right  mind"  [vouiv  Kai  Qpovwv  :  a  common  formula). 
Great  care  was  taken  to  establish  the  exact  cause  of 
death.  The  body  was  examined  by  the  coroner 
and  the  public  physician  :  and  an  official  verdict 
was  returned.  The  name  of  the  deceased  was  then 
entered  in   the  register  of  deaths.      The  proeess  of 

*  "Fayum  Towns  and  their  Papyri,'  p.  L27 
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embalming  has  been  described  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers,*  and  the  papyri  do  not  seem  to  add 
much  of  interest  to  onr  information  on  this  subject. 
They  confirm  however  the  statement  of  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  curious  custom  of  treating  mummies 
as  a  form  of  property.  Herodotus  for  example 
tells  usf  that  it  was  illegal  for  anyone  to  borrow 
money  without  giving  in  pledge  the  body  of  his 
father  :  so  long  as  the  debt  was  unpaid,  the  creditor 
remained  in  actual  possession  of  the  family  tomb. 
With  this  we  may  compare  a  papyrus  J  in  the 
British  Museum  containing  a  deed  of  sale  in  which 
the  property  concerned  is  mummies  and  the  duties 
connected  with  their  preservation. 


V.    Religion  and  Morality. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  section  of  this  paper :  and 
to  a  subject  of  great  importance,  on  which  much 
has  been  written.  I  need  only  refer  to  such  works 
as  those  of  Wiedemann, §  Flinders  Petrie,  ||  Wallis 
Budge, %  and  others. 

The  popular  tales,  and  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead ' 
reveal  the  working  of  the  mind  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  with  as  much  accuracy  as  we  can  hope  to 

*  See  '  W.-B.;  iii,  470-486. 

t  ii,  13G. 

X  Kenyon,  '  0.  B.  M.  P.."  i,  44. 

§  '  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians '  (English  translation), 
published  by  Grevel,  1807. 

||  '  Religion  and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt,*  Methuen,  1898. 

*i\  '  The  Egyptian  Religion,'  and  '  Book  of  the  Dead '  (Kegan 
Paul). 
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attain,  though  the  other  papyri,  which  are  often 
free  from  any  literary  tendency,  are  in  some  ways, 
perhaps,  a  truer  index  of  the  average  Egyptian 
belief  and  practice.  From  the  popular  tales  we 
should  infer  that  the  Egyptian  was  sensual  and 
superstitious :  the  '  Tale  of  Two  Brothers '  begins 
with  the  story  of  attempted  seduction  of  a  young 
man  by  a  married  woman,  like  the  tempting  of 
Joseph  by  Potiphar's  wife.  It  is  true  that  the 
temptation  is  resisted.  The  story  of  Setna  (found 
in  1864)  is  a  strange  medley  of  characters;  sorcerers, 
magicians,  and  courtesans,  with  princes  and  prin- 
cesses :  so  that  it  resembles  a  tale  of  the  '  Thousand 
and  One  Nights.'  Stories  of  the  robbery  and  oppres- 
sion of  peasants  by  officials*  are  not  uncommon  ; 
and  the  Fayiim  and  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  give  fresh 
evidence  of  this  side  of  Egyptian  life.  They  also 
help  to  illustrate  the  Egyptian  fondness  for  magic. 
A  papyrus  printed  by  Dr.  Kenyon  mentions  the 
various  benefits  to  secure  which  the  magic  rites  were 
celebrated  :  such  as  success  in  love,  triumph  over 
enemies,  personal  health.  The  methods  employed 
were  the  usual  devices  of  mixture  of  various  ins-re- 
dients,  inscription  of  strange  figures,  the  recitation 
of  gibberish.  The  commixture  of  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  superstitions  is  noticeable  :  the  number 
seven  is  often  employed  in  a  mystic  meaning.  A 
similar  superstition  is  exhibited  in  some  prescrip- 
tions which  were  employed  for  the  attainment  of 
desirable  ends  :  such  as  the  clearing  a  house  of  fleas 
and    other    disturbers  of    repose,  for  making  brass 

*  Seethe  "History  of  a  Peasant"  described  by  Offord  (p.  35  <>i' 
the  paper  already  referred  to). 
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look  like  gold,  for  restraining  old  women  from  over- 
much wine  or  garrulity.* 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  citations,  and  this 
paper,  to  a  close.  In  the  papyri  which  I  have  read 
there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  general  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  an  eminent  English  Egyptologist  who 
has  had  exceptional  opportunity  for  studying  the 
records  of  the  ancient,  and  the  developments  of 
the  modern  civilisation  of  Egypt;  the  evidence  of 
the  papyrus  page,  and  the  life  of  the  modern  fella  In. 
in  the  flesh.  "  The  ancient  Egyptian,"  writes 
Flinders  Petrie,  "  is  much  like  the  modern  fellah  : 
both  accept  their  place  in  the  world  readily,  and 
enjoy  it  quietly  without  being  overweighted  by 
duty.  Neither  of  these  know  anything  of  the 
Western  sense  of  the  terrible  responsibilities  of  life, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  conscience.  They  simply 
enjoy  living  without  being  too  particular,  and  lay 
great  stress  on  making  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  to 
other  people. "f 

The  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  most  fascinating  of  countries,  Egypt, 
have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  a  very  wide  subject. 
The  writer  will  feel  himself  amply  rewarded  for 
collecting  them  if  others,  with  greater  learning  and 
leisure  than  his,  will  be  led  to  the  verification  or 
revision,   in   the   light   of   the   new    evidence    from 

*  Kenyon,  '  C.  B.  M.  P..'  i.  83. 

t  '  Religion  and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt.'  p.  130.  The  state- 
ment, however,  that  asceticism  was  alien  to  the  average  Egyptian 
(p.  122)  requires  some  modification  in  the  light  of  Petrie's  own 
remarks  in  his  recent  book  'Personal  Religion  in  Egypt  before 
Christianity,'  pp.  •">!)  foil.,  where  he  refers  to  the  ascetics  of  the 
Fayum  from  the  fourth  century  JJ.c.  onwards. 
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papyri,  of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on 
Egypt.  A  need  of  the  present  day  is  a  new  edition 
of  Wilkinson,  incorporating  the  results  of  research 
during  the  thirty-two  years  since  the  last  edition  of 
that  admirable  book  appeared. 


ON     THE     SOURCES     OF     LONGFELLOW'S 
'TALES   OF    A    WAYSIDE    INN.' 

BY    WILLTAM    E.    A.    AXON,    LL.D.,    P.R.S.L. 

[Read  February  22nd,  1911.] 

It  is  always  better  to  read  books  than  to  read  books 
about  books,  and  it  is  more  profitable,  doubtless,  to 
read  the  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn '  than  to  read 
gossip  about  them.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
interest  anent  the  literary  history  of  important  and 
characteristic  books,  and  this  may  justify  us  in  con- 
sidering the  genesis,  the  origin  and  development  of 
one  of  the  products  of  Longfellow's  ripest  years. 
The  plan  of  threading  a  number  of  stories  together 
like  beads  upon  a  string  is  one  that  has  occurred  to 
the  literary  artists  both  of  East  and  West.  In  the 
East  there  is  the  famous  '  Lights  of  Canopus  '  and 
the  still  more  famous  'Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments ' — to  name  two  only.  In  the  West  there  is 
the  '  Decamerone,'  a  classic  that  has  been  a  quarry 
from  which  many  writers  later  than  Boccaccio  have 
dug  out  precious  things.  The  greatest  follower  of 
Boccaccio  was  our  English  Chaucer.  Dickens  had 
a  fancy  for  this  form  of  literary  art,  and  employed 
it  freely  in  his  Christinas  numbers  and  in  'Master 
Humphrey's  Clock.'  It  was  not  always  successful 
in  his  hands,  and  even  less  so  in  the  hands  of  his 
imitators.     Longfellow  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  of 
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those  who  have  used  this  literary  convention.  There 
is  a  vivid  reality  in  the  description  of  the  "Wayside 
Inn,  externally  and  internally.  The  characters  are 
few  in  number  and  are  drawn  with  a  sure  and 
vigorous  touch.  They  impress  us  with  their  reality. 
They  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  drawn  from  life,  and 
were  quickly  recognised  by  the  literary  circle  of 
Boston  in  which  they  moved. 

The  Wayside  Inn  was  a  real  hostelry.  When 
Longfellow  was  on  his  way  from  home  for  his  first 
visit  to  Europe  his  way  westward  from  Boston 
would  take  him  past  the  Red  Horse  Tavern  at  Sud- 
bury, which  he  was  afterwards  to  make  famous. 
*  That  was  in  1820,  when  he  was  nineteen,  but  the 
'  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  '  did  not  appear  until 
1863. 

The  poet  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

"  The  ' Wayside  Inn'  has  more  foundation  to  fact  than  you 
may  suppose.  The  town  of  Sudbury  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Cambridge.  Some  two  hundred  years  ago,  an  English 
family,  by  the  name  of  Howe,  built  there  a  country  house, 
which  has  remained  in  the  family  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  last  of  the  race  dying  but  two  years  ago.  Losing 
their  fortune  they  became  innkeepers,  and  for  a  century 
the  Red  Horse  Inn  has  flourished,  going  down  from  father 
to  son.  The  place  is  just  as  I  have  described  it  though  no 
longer  an  inn.  All  this  will  account  for  the  landlord's 
coat-ot'-arms,  and  his  being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  being 
known  as  'the  Squire/  things  that  must  sound  strange  in 
English  ears.     All  the  characters  are  real." 

It  must  be  added  that  though  the  poet  had  seen 
them  all,  he  had  not  seen  them  all  at  the  Wayside 
Inn. 
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How  came  Longfellow  to  think  of  grouping  his 
characters  in  the  hospitable  room  of  the  Wayside 

Inn  ?  The  explanation  is  simple.  Three  of  his 
friends,  Parsons,  Monti,  and  Treadwell,  were  in  the 
habit  of  living  at  the  Red  Horse  in  the  summer 
months,  and  it  was  easy  to  add  the  other  characters 
to  those  already  forming  the  dramatis  personae  of  the 
Wayside  Inn.  The  landlord,  the  last  representative 
of  the  Howes,  is  a  striking  figure,  with  his  flavour 
of  old-world  gentility  and  coat-armour.  The  student 
was  Henry  Ware  Wales,  a  young  man  of  great  talent, 
whose  early  death  was  deeply  deplored.  He  is 
remembered  in  Harvard  University  by  the  books 
he  had  bequeathed  to  that  home  of  learning.  The 
Spanish  .lew,  Israel  Edrehi,  was  also  a  real  character, 
and  his  introduction  on  the  scene  enabled  Longfellow 
to  utilise  some  of  the  poetic  material  to  be  found  in 
the  '  Talmud,'  and  to  which  his  attention  was  drawn 
by  Emanuel  Yitalis  Scherb.  The  Jew  of  Alicant 
is  a  picture  from  the  life,  "  whom  I  have  seen," 
said  the  poet,  "  as  I  have  painted  him."  The 
Sicilian  was  Luigi  Monti,  who  came  from  Palermo 
in  1851  as  a  refugee  from  the  Bourbon  tyranny,  and 
became  "  Instructor  in  Italian  "  at  Harvard  College, 
and  thus  a  colleague  of  Longfellow,  part  of  whose 
duty,  as  professor,  was  that  of  supervising  the  work 
of  the  various  instructors.  Monti,  who  was  born  in 
1 830,  was  introduced  to  Longfellow  by  Jared  Sparks, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  scholarly  reputation.  Monti 
remained  a  close  friend  to  the  last  and  dined  with 
the  poet  on  Saturdays.  He  dined  with  him  on 
March  18th,  1882,  six  days  before  the  poet's  death. 
In  the  whirligig  of  time  the  ere-while  refugee 
vol.  xxx.  14§ 
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returned  to  Palermo,  his  native  city,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  "  Italian  grammar  and  reader  "  of  translations 
from  various  Italian  authors,  and  of  a  book  describing 
his  experiences  as  a  consul.  The  musician  was  Ole 
Boremann  Bull,  who,  amongst  his  American  friends, 
would  sometimes  in  the  twilight  play  and  chant  the 
old  Norse  melodies.  He  was  born  at  Bergen  in 
1810,  and  was  famous  as  a  violinist  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  He  often  visited  America,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in 
Pennsylvania  to  which  the  name  of  Oleana  was  to 
have  been  given.  He  died  in  his  native  town  in 
1880.  The  theologian  was  Prof.  Daniel  Tread  well, 
of  Harvard,  who  was  not  a  cleric,  but  a  layman — one 
learned  in  physical  science,  but  having  a  strong  love 
of  philosophical  and  theological  speculation.  He 
was  born  in  1791  and  died  in  1872.  Tread  well  had 
a  remarkable  inventive  genius,  which  ranged  from 
hemp  spinning  machines  to  cannons  made  from 
wrought  iron  and  steel.  When  a  professor  at 
Harvard  he  established,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
John  Ware,  the  '  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  and 
the  Arts.'  Treadwell  was  a  many-sided  man,  but 
it  is  a  little  odd  to  think  of  a  theologian  as  an 
inventor  of  machines.  The  poet  was  not  Long- 
fellowr,  but  Thomas  William  Parsons,  who  was  born 
in  1819,  and  is  best  remembered  by  his  transla- 
tions from  Dante,  but  he  was  also  a  graceful  writer 
of  original  verse.  He  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
band  of  New  Englanders  who  made  the  '  Atlantic 
Monthly '  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  literature. 
Such  are  the  characters  who  are  drawn  for  us  in 
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the  preludes  to  the  i  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.'  The 
longest  piece  is  the  "  Saga  of  King  Olaf,"  which 
Longfellow  began  in  February,  1859,  and  intended 
for  independent  publication.  The  picturesque  figure 
of  Ole  Bull  was  probably  in  his  mind  with  this  Scan- 
dinavian legend,  and  the  desire  to  utilise  his  striking 
personality  may  have  suggested  to  the  poet  the 
thought  of  a  group  of  friends  spending  the  time  in 
song  and  story.  Precisely  when  this  idea  took 
shape  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  trace  much  of  the 
actual  progress  of  the  work  by  Longfellow's  diary. 
On  October  11th,  18G2,  he  wrote,  "  A  beginning 
only."  In  a  month  five  of  the  stories  were  finished, 
and  the  prelude  was  completed  on  November  18th. 
The  writing  of  "  Torquemada  "  was  ended  at  mid- 
night on  December  5th.  Thus  the  "  First  Day  " 
of  the  '  Tales  of  a  AVayside  Inn  '  was  all  composed 
in  the  last  quarter  of  18G2.  It  was  published 
November  25th,  1863,  when  15,000  copies  were 
issued.  The  "  Second  Day  "  was  begun  in  January, 
1870,  but  did  not  appear  until  1872,  and  the 
"  Third  Day  "  came  out  in  1874. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  1862,  in  the  delicious 
Indian  summer  weather,  Longfellow  and  James 
Fields  drove  to  Sudbury  to  see  the  "  Red  Horse  " 
once  more.  "  A  lovely  valley,"  the  poet  notes, 
"  the  winding  road  shaded  by  grand  old  oaks  before 
the  house.  A  rambling,  tumble-down  old  building 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  till  now  in  the  family  of 
the  Howes,  who  have  kept  an  inn  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years." 

The  poet's  first  thought  was  to  call  the  book  '  The 
Wayside  Inn,'  but  Fields,  the  publisher,  suggested 
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'  Sudbury  Tales,'  and  it  was  announced  for  publi- 
cation under  that  name.  But  Charles  Sumner  cried 
out  against  it,  and  persuaded  Longfellow  that  such 
a  designation  would  be  a  mistake.  Finally  the  best 
elements  were  fused  together  in  the  title  finally 
adopted — '  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.' 

Longfellow's  strongest  characteristics  are  very 
evident  in  the  '  Wayside  Inn.'  The  musical  flow  of 
his  verse,  the  gentle,  humane  spirit,  the  delicate 
flavour  of  humour,  the  manly  fervour,  flaming  up, 
on  occasion,  into  patriotic  fire,  are  as  evident  as  the 
wide  scholarship  and  the  literary  sympathy  that 
could  assimilate  the  legends  of  the  old  world  as 
readily  as  the  historic  traditions  of  that  new  world 
which,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  has  taught  the 
doctrine  of  democratic  brotherhood  and  has  striven 
to  give  an  equality  of  opportunity  to  all.  This  will 
be  readily  seen  if  we  examine  the  stories  told  in  the 
'  Wayside  Inn.'  The  sources  bave  been  carefully 
studied  by  Hermann  Varnhagen  in  a  scholarly  essay.* 
They  can  be  roughly  divided  into  groups,  of  which 
the  first  are  those  connected  with  American  history. 

In  the  poem  of  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  one  of  the 
picturesque  traditions  of  the  American  Revolution 
has  been  preserved.  How  far  the  legend  is  histori- 
cally correct  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
controversy,  but  Longfellow  had  good  authority  for 
his  statements. t  The  marriage  of  Governor  Went- 
worth  and  his  housekeeper  was  a  real  occurrence ; 

*  'Longfellow's  'Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  und  ilive  Quellen; 
nebst  nachweisen  und  untersuchungen  uber  die  vom  Diohter  bear- 
berteten  stoffe.'     Berlin  :  Weidmami.  1884. 

f  The  matter  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  '  Memorial  History  of 
Boston." 
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but  some  of  the  Wentworth  family  held  that  the 
incident  was  less  picturesque  than  it  appears  in  the 
poet's  flowing  verse.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  March  1  5th,  1730.  After  Longfellow  had 
written  "  The  Story  of  Lady  Wentworth  "  he  went 
to  Portsmouth,  which  was  the  native  town  of  Fields, 
and  found  that  he  had  so  fully  realised  the  hall  in 
his  mind  that  he  had  only  one  line  to  change  in  the 
description  he  had  written  before  he  saw  the  place. 
"  Elizabeth"  is  founded  upon  a  tale  by  Lydia  Maria 
Child  which  Longfellow  read  in  a  Portland  paper. 
It  forms  part  of  Mrs.  Child's  '  Hobomok,'  which 
appeared  in  1824.  John  Estaugh,  the  hero  of  this 
Quaker  idyll,  died  on  the  island  of  Tortola,  November 
6th,  1742.  His  widow  wrote  "A  Testimony  Con- 
cerning her  Beloved  Husband,'  which  is  prefixed  to 
his  book,  '  A  Call  to  the  Unfaithful  Professors  of 
Truth,'  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1744 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  has  several  times  been 
reprinted.  "  The  Birds  of  Killingworth  "  was 
declared  by  Emerson  to  be  "  serene,  happy,  and 
immortal  as  Chaucer,  and  speaks  to  all  conditions." 
The  slaughter  of  the  birds  and  its  consequences  are 
prosaic  facts  which  the  poet  has  woven  into  a 
charming  story.  I  had  a  letter  from  Longfellow  in 
1881,  in  which  he  said:  "  The  poem  is  founded  on 
fact.  Killingworth  is  a  farming  town  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  animated  debate  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  the  birds  were  doomed  as 
stated  in  the  poem."*  Vincent,  Baron  de  Castine 
was  a  real   personage,  but  Longfellow  has  taken  a 

*  This  letter  is  printed  in  the  '  Manchester  Quarterly,'  1907,  p.  225. 
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good  deal  of  the  poet's  licence  in  dealing  with  him. 
For  the  real  baron  was  a  skilful  soldier  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  disbanding  of  his  regiment  at 
Quebec  and  his  own  dismissal  from  the  service  of 
the  King  of  France,  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
Indians,  over  whom  he  acquired  a  great  ascendancy, 
and  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  important  trade. 
He  never  returned  to  France.  He  married  an 
Indian  wife,  and  one  authority  credits  him  with 
having  four  or  five  at  the  same  time. 

We  turn  to  Europe.  "  Torquemada "  is  also 
historic.  Longfellow  rightly  calls  it  "  a  dismal 
story  of  fanaticism,  but  in  its  main  points  historic," 
and  he  gives  as  bis  authority  De  Castro :  '  Protes- 
tantes  Espaholas,'  p.  310. 

The  "  Saga  of  King  Olaf "  is  taken  from  the 
'  Heimskringla '  of  Snorri  Sturluson,  that  collection 
of  old  Norse  stories,  which  was  written  as  history, 
though  so  largely  made  up  of  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion collected  by  him  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  anecdote  of  Scanderbeg  is  to  be  found  in  his 
biography  by  Marinus  Barletius.  In  "Kambalu" 
is  told  the  story  of  a  miserly  monarch,  whose 
conqueror  shuts  him  up  to  perish  amid  his  useless 
gold.  This  anecdote  is  told  by  the  great  Italian 
traveller  Marco  Polo,  and  if  not  historically  accurate, 
was  certainly  very  generally  believed. 

In  another  group  we  may  place  the  folk-tales 
that  floated  about  Europe,  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  occasionally  finding  their  way  into 
literature.  The  story  of  Charlemagne  came  to 
Longfellow's  knowledge  from  a  lecture  by  Charles 
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Perkins,  who  found  it  in  an  old  chronicle,  '  De 
Factis  Caroli  Magni.'  The  legend  of  the  marriage 
of  Emma  and  Eginhard  is  also  associated  with 
Charlemagne,  for  Emma  we  are  told  Avas  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor,  and  Eginhard  was  his 
secretary.  It  is  narrated  by  the  Monk  of  Laures- 
heim,  and  after  him  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
many  others.  It  had  in  Longfellow's  days  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Milleraye,  and 
another  by  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  of  a  play  by  La 
Motte  Fouque.  In  Germany  AYolfgang  Midler  von 
Konigswinter  had  made  it  the  theme  of  a  poem, 
and  it  is  the  subject  of  more  than  one  popular  song. 
And  the  story  has  floated  far  and  wide  in  oral 
tradition. 

The  "Cobbler  of  Hagenau"  is  a  story  that  was 
told  by  Luther  in  his  table  talk,  and  was  also  known 
to  Musculus  and  Melancthon  and  other  writers  of 
the  Reformation  period.  Longfellow's  authority 
was  not  one  of  these  recondite  sources,  but 
D'Aubigne's  well-known  '  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.' The  point  of  the  story  turns  on  the  gross 
abuses  that  resulted  from  the  methods  of  the  agents 
who  had  indulgences  to  dispose  of.  The  "  Falcon  of 
Ser  Federigo  "  is  one  of  the  jewels  of  Boccaccio's 
'  Decamerone  '  (V.  G .  n.  9).  The  Italian  was  not  the 
inventor  of  the  story  ;  the  idea  came  from  India,  and 
is  in.  the  '  Pantschatantra,'  and  has  since  been  utilised 
by  others.  What  more  need  be  said  in  praise  of  a 
story  than  that  it  charmed  Boccaccio,  La  Fontaine, 
Tennyson,  and  Longfellow  ?  The  "  Bell  of  Atri  "  is 
based  upon  a  tale  in  the  old  Italian  collection  the 
'  Cento  Novelle  Antiche/  and  is  to  be  found  also  in 
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collections  of  German  traditions.  The  "  Monk  of 
Casal-Masfffiore  "  is  taken  from  a  novel  of  Michele 
Colombo,  which  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  and  is  a  very  successful  imitation  of 
the  older  Italian  novelists.  Colombo  said  that  he 
had  heard  the  story  told  in  an  assembly  of  friends. 
Other  versions  are  known.  The  "  Ballad  of  Car- 
milhan  "  is  a  variation  of  the  story  of  the  phantom 
ship  which  has  so  often  been  told  by  the  seamen 
and  landmen  of  many  countries.  The  pathetic 
ballad  of  "  The  Mother's  Ghost "  is  an  old  Danish 
folk-song*  which  is  to  be  found  in  '  Danmark's 
Gamle  Folkviser.'  It  has  been  often  translated, 
and  the  motif  of  it  is  widely  spread. 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  stories  which  have 
pedigrees  reaching  back  to  the  '  Talmud,'  that  won- 
derful miscellany  of  Hebrew  science,  theology, 
folk-lore  and  poetry.  The  story  of  Rabin  ben  Levi, 
who  secured  the  sword  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  and 
onl}T  restored  it  on  condition  that  angel  and  sword 
should  never  again  be  visible,  is  an  old  Hebrew 
fancy  which  has  been  transferred  from  the  'Talmud' 
by  Eisenmenger  and  others. 

Again,  the  poet  tells  us  that  Azrael,  the  Angel  of 
Death,  appeared  to  Solomon,  who  knew  him,  and  to 
a  guest  of  his  who  did  not  know  him.  The  guest 
begged  that  Solomon  would  by  his  magic  power 
transfer  him  at  once  to  far-off  Ind.  Then  the 
Angel  says  to  Solomon  : 

"Thou  hast  done  well  in  listening  to  his  prayer  ; 
I  was  upon  my  way  to  seek  him  there." 

This  is  a  legend  from  the  '  Talmud,'  but  it  had 
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found    its    way    into    European     literature    in     the 
'  Horae  Subcisivae  '  of  Camerarius. 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  the  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn  '  is  the  story  of  "  King  Robert  of  Sicily."  Vet 
tin's  story  is  not  new,  but  lias  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  through  many  ages.  It  is  an  object  lesson  in 
the  history  of  popular  literature.  The  old  Hebrews 
had  this  strange  legend  of  a  monarch  dispossessed 
of  his  throne  and  restored  to  it  after  trials  and  mis- 
fortunes. When  the  writer  of  "  Ecclesiastes  "  says  : 
"I  the  Preacher  was  King  in  Jerusalem,"  the  rabbis 
interpreted  it  by  the  story  that  Solomon  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  palace  by  a  demon  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  his  magic  ring.  This  demon 
reigned  in  Solomon's  stead  until  his  impiety  led  to 
suspicion,  when  the  evil  spirit  was  in  turn  dispos- 
sessed by  a  similar  trick  to  that  with  which  he  had 
been  enabled  to  become  the  master  of  the  monarch's 
ring.*  There  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  '  Koran.' 
From  this  Hebrew  nucleus  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Servian  variants  have  been  evolved.  It  is  found  in 
the  '  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night.'  When  we 
come  to  European  versions  their  number  is  almost- 
bewildering.  There  is  the  '  Dietrichsage  '  with  a 
Russian  imitation.  There  is  the  '  Gresta  Roman- 
orum,'  which  branches  off  into  versions  in  Welsh, 
Bohemian,  Polish,  Italian,  French,  and  German 
versions,  ami  in  other  divagations  is  known  to 
Abraham  a  Santa  Clara,  and  Longbain  and  the 
Jesuit  dramatists.  In  another  direction  there  is 
the  legend  in  which  the  "Magnificat"  plays  a  part. 
This  is  found  in  Spanish  and  German  versions. 
*  See  Hershon's  '  Talirnidieal  Miscellany.'  \>.  !»7. 
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Then  there  is  the  old  English,  from  which  come 
several  versions,  including  that  of  Longfellow. 
Even  in  this  enumeration  there  are  omissions. 
Varnhagen  reckons  that  there  are  fourteen  different 
types  of  the  story,  each  of  these  having  in  turn 
several  versions. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  folk- 
lore and  legends  are  dispersed,  usually  changing 
something  of  their  form  and  sometimes  of  the  spirit 
also  in  their  progress  from  East  to  West. 

This  story  of  a  proud  King  deposed  and  then 
restored  to  his  splendid  throne  in  humbler  mood  is 
one  that  has  been  told  by  the  poets  of  many  races 
and  of  many  lands,  but  never  with  more  colour, 
fragrance,  picturesque  beauty,  and  moral  purpose 
than  in  Longfellow's  noble  poem.  "  The  Legend 
Beautiful  "  is  a  story  which,  with  all  its  old-world 
flavour,  has  no  known  ancestry  or  prototype. 
Whilst  not  flawdess,  it  is  a  noble  poem,  and  has  a 
moral  for  all  time. 

Longfellow,  as  a  poet,  had  a  message  both  for 
Europe  and  for  America.  To  his  native  land  he 
brought,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  languages  and 
literature  of  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian races,  gifts  which  linked  them  closer  to  the 
Old  World  and  its  picturesque  past.  He  made  the 
streets  of  Nuremberg  as  real  to  them  as  the  high- 
roads of  Boston.  The  glamour,  the  beauty,  the 
comedy,  and  the  tragedy  of  Italy  and  Spain  flash'in 
shining  procession  through  his  pages.  And  yet 
he  was  essentially  American,  with  the  American 
optimism  and  the  American  passion  for  progress. 
Intensely  patriotic,  he  had  yet  the  courage  and  the 
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candour  to  see  and  to  denounce  the  sins  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  long"  agony  of  the  struggle 
between  freedom  and  slavery  his  voice  was  heard 
on  the  side  of  liberty.  His  temper  was  pacific,  he 
was  neither  politician  nor  agitator,  but  he  had 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  and  in  1842. 
twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
he  wrote : 

"  There  is  a  poor,  blind  .Samson  in  this  land, 
Shorn  of  his  strength  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 
Who  may  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand, 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Commonweal, 
Till  the  vast  temple  of  our  liberties, 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies." 

The  American  nation  has  paid  more  in  blood  and 
treasure  than  any  since  the  world  began  for  its  past 
faithlessness  to  its  own  gospel  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Longfellow,  in  that  struggle  between  liberty 
and  slavery,  was,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
tellectuals, on  the  right  side,  but,  as  usual  when  a 
great  disaster  is  being  made  inevitable,  they  were 
out-voted  by  the  "practical  men,"  who  regard  the 
far-seeing,  clear-sighted  men  to  whom  righteous- 
no-  is  deai-  as  dreamers  who  can  safely  be  despised. 
Whenever  a  nation  despises  its  prophets  and  seers 
and  tramples  its  ideals  in  the  dust,  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  it  will  repent  of  its  folly  with  unavailing 
tears  of  blood. 

Longfellow's  life,  like  his  verse,  was  pure,  and 
whatever  old  age  might  bring  in  failure  of  strength, 
he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his  words 
had   been   an  inspiration   for  good  in   the  lives  of 

vol.   xxx.  15 
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countless  men  and  women  in  many  lands.  He  had 
seen  his  nation  go  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  and  emerge  triumphant.  His  cheerful 
faith  was  justified,  and  in  the  last  lines  he  wrote  he 
summarised  the  struggle  and  the  hope  of  a  long  and 
noble  life : 

"  Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light : 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 


"THE     MISFORTUNE     OF     BEING 

CLEVER  "  : 

A     CLASSICAL    RUSSIAN     COMEDY    BY 

ALEXANDER     GRIBOYEDOV. 

BY   PRINCE    VLADIMIR    EARIATINSKY,    HON.F.R.S.L. 
[Read  March  22nd,  1911.1 

Will  you  for  a  moment  imagine  an  Englishman 
arriving  in  a  country  where  English  was  not  under- 
stood to  deliver  an  address  on  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  and  its  author  to  a  public  who  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  the  play  and  had  never  even  heard 
the  name  of  Sheridan,  or  a  Frenchman  in  similarly 
unhappy  circumstances  coming  to  speak  of  Beau- 
marchais  and  "  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  "  ?  In  con- 
fidence I  must  confess  that  I  feel  myself  now  in 
precisely  the  same  situation ;  the  more  by  reason 
that  the  comedy  of  Griboyedov,  about  which  I  am 
to  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  you,  has  decided 
points  of  resemblance  to  "  The  School  for  Scandal  " 
and  "  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  " — a  resemblance  not, 
of  course,  to  be  found  in  its  subject,  but  in  the  Avit 
of  its  delicate  and  biting  social  satire  on  a  declining 
age,  and  in  the  loving  estimation  in  which,  like  that 
of  Beaumarchais  in  France  and  of  Sheridan  here,  the 
name  of  Griboyedov  is  held  in  Russia.  My  task  is 
harder,  because  I  cannot  enable  you  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  Griboyedov'sverse — clear,  chiselled, wholly 
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free  from  bombast,  extremely  original,  of  which  he 
was  the  creator  at  an  epoch  when  pompons  Alexan- 
drines and  affected  diction  ruled  our  literature. 

With  the  help  of  yonr  indulgence  I  will  do  my 
best,  and  I  shall  be  proud  and  happy  if  I  can  but 
sketch  to  your  comprehension  this  classic  Russian 
play  and  its  author. 

And  first  you  will  allow  me  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  age  in  which  Griboyedov  lived  and  wrote, 
as  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the  wit  of 
his  comedy,  whose  satire  reflects  the  ideas  and  the 
personalities  of  his  time. 

It  is  the  year  1818.  Alexander  I  has  conquered 
the  great  Napoleon,  who  had  gone  to  end  his  life  as 
he  lived  it,  like  the  hero  of  an  epic,  on  a  barren 
rock  guarded,  as  our  great  poet  Lermontoff  said, 
"  by  the  ocean,  immense  and  invincible  as  him- 
self." 

The  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were,  as  you  know,  an  epoch  unique  in  history  : 
an  epilogue  to  the  French  Revolution  ami  a  prologue 
to  the  revolutions  in  all  Europe.  The  ideas  of  the 
French  encyclopaedists — derived  mostly  as  they 
were  from  England,  especially  after  Voltaire's  visit 
here — penetrated  little  by  little  throughout  the  con- 
tinent, and  not  only  penetrated,  but  imposed  them- 
selves, as  all  natural  or  just  laws  must  do.  The 
kings  of  that  time  dreamed  of  Louis  XVI ;  waking, 
they  saw  Napoleon  and  knew  not  which  to  prefer — 
the  nightmare  to  the  reality,  or  the  reality  to  the 
nightmare.  At  any  price  their  thrones  had  to  lie 
saved.  The  fate  of  Louis  XVI  might  be  avoided, 
but  what  seemed  the  more  pressing  danger  was  that 
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of  being  swallowed  by  the  Corsican  ogre.  For  the 
safety  of  their  crowns  the  kings  compromised.  They 
had  need  of  the  support  of  their  peoples  to  struggle, 
ill  or  well  — more  often  the  former— against  Napoleon, 
and  to  buy  that  support  they  promised  freedom  of 
every  kind,  possible  and  impossible— especially  the 
latter  ! 

The  great  Emperor  once  fallen,  prisoner  far  away 
in  Africa,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  escape,  reaction  raised  its  head  like  a 
snake,  with  eyes  of  cowardly  hate,  and  fangs  full  of 
poison,  and  tongue  of  vulgar  mockery.  Once  free 
from  the  danger  personified  by  "  M.  de  Buonaparte," 
the  kings  forgot  not  only  the  danger  that  the  fallen 
Emperor  had  meant  for  them,  but,  blinded  by  their 
joy,  forgot,  too,  the  shade  of  Louis  XVI,  and,  most 
of  all,  forgot  the  promises  they  had  made  to  their 
"  most  faithful  "   subjects. 

To  do  him  justice,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I  of 
Russia  took  no  part  in  the  joyous  farandolle  of  kings 
and  princes.  His  universal  triumph,  as  peacemaker 
of  Europe,  and  the  fall  of  his  sworn  enemy,  produced 
no  change  in  his  political  and  personal  views.  He 
continued,  without  compulsion,  to  cherish  dreams  of 
liberty  for  his  people.  The  change  which  took 
place  in  him,  in  this  "sphinx  whose  riddle  passed 
with  him  to  the  tomb  "  —to  quote  again  from  a  great 
Russian  poet — had  a  special  cause,  and  was  not 
connected  with  my  subject  to-day.  Perhaps  I  may, 
on  a  future  occasion,  have  the  honour  to  speak  to 
you  about  it,  In  1814  Alexander  tried  to  persuade 
Louis  XVIII,  on  his  succession  to  the  throne,  to 
grant  a  real  constitution  to  the  French  nation.     In 
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1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  stood  up  to 
Metternich  and  Talleyrand — redoubtable  opponents  ! 
— in  defending  liberal  institutions,  and  ostentatiously 
granted  a  constitution  to  Russian  Poland,  the  former 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  pronounced  the  following  words,  which  I 
quote  in  the  language  in  which  he  spoke  them  : 

"  L'organisation  qui  etait  en  vigueur  dans  votre 
pays  a  permis  l'etablissement  immediat  de  celle  qui 
je  vous  ai  donnee  en  mettant  en  pratique  les  prin- 
cipes  de  ces  institutions  liberales  qui  n'ont  cesse  de 
faire  l'objet  de  ma  sollicitude  et  dont,  j'espere,  avec 
l'aide  de  Dieu  etendre  l'influence  salutaire  sur  toutes 
les  contrees  que  la  providence  a  confiees  a  mes  soins. 
Vous  m'avez  ainsi  offer t  les  moyens  de  montrer  a 
ma  patrie  ce  que  j'ai  prepare  pour  elle  deslongtemps 
et  ce  qu'elle  obtiendra  des  que  les  elements  d'une 
oeuvre  aussi  importante  auront  atteint  le  develop  pe- 
ment  necessaire." 

You  will  easily  understand,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
the  instant  effect  of  these  words  throuo-hout  the 
whole  of  the  Empire,  the  hopes  founded  on  them, 
the  faith  placed  in  them.  The  autocrat  had  openly 
spoken  of  a  constitution  for  his  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Russian  intellectual  classes.  Already  prepared 
by  the  vagaries  of  Catherine  the  Great — the  result 
of  her  friendship  with  Voltaire,  Diderot,  or  others — 
greedily  to  drink  the  wine  of  novelty  and  Liberalism, 
encouraged  not  only  by  the  words  but  by  the  deeds 
of  Alexander,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
under  the  influence  of  his  tutor,  La  Harpe,  and  his 
friend,  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  dreamed  of  nothing 
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but  a  constitution  and  a  new  life  for  his  country, 
the  intellectual  classes  felt  themselves  on  the  eve  of 
freedom.  The  Emperor's  words  at  the  opening  of 
the  Polish  Diet  only  heightened  their  faith  and  their 
hopes.  His  words  fell  like  seed  upon  a  field,  fertile 
and  prepared  ;  Russia  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
Thanks  to  the  interminable  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
the  constant  journeys  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I,  the  youth  of  Russia  had  come  into  touch  with 
western  Europe,  and  had  drunk  deeply  of  its  ideas. 
And  from  this  sprang  the  inevitable,  the  ceaseless 
conflict  that,  all  things  considered,  was  excessively 
acute  between  the  two  generations  —  that  of 
Catherine  the  Great's  epoch  and  that  of  Alexander 
1's;  the  wigs  and  the  laces  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  declared  war  on  the  new  and 
natural  fashions  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  war  was  bitter,  for  it  was  a  struggle  not  only 
between  two  generations  but  a  duel  between  distinct 
ages,  as  strange  each  to  the  other  as  they  were  close. 

It  was  natural  that  Russian  literature  should  feel 
and  illustrate  this  conflict,  and  it  was  Alexander 
Griboyedov  to  whom  fell  the  honour  of  breakinerthe 
new  ground.  He  painted  with  the  hand  of  a  master 
this  feverish  struggle.  All  the  characters  in  his 
play  are  types  Taken  from  real  life.  All  of  them 
represent  the  old  Russia  —  old  in  ideas,  not  in  age 
all  but  the  hero,  Chatsky,  who  personifies  the  new 
element.  His  is  "  the  misfortune  of  being  clever," 
and,  as  you  will  see  from  my  description  of  the  play, 
it  could  not  be  anything  else  to  him. 

Alexander    Griboyedov    was    born    on    the    L6th 
January,  1795,  at   Moscow.      His  parents  were  well- 
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off  and  moved  in  good  society.  His  education  was 
good,  and  lie  became  from  youth  onwards  a  remark- 
able linguist ;  he  was,  besides,  a  skilful  musician. 
In  1810  he  entered  the  university,  to  leave  it  two 
years  later,  when  he  went  into  the  army — that  great 
and  dreadful  army  of  1812,  formed  to  make  head 
against  Napoleon's  unrighteous  attack  on  Russia. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment  of  patriotism, 
and  the  young  Griboyedov  threw  himself  into  the 
work,  body  and  soul.  During  the  two  years  he 
spent  with  his  regiment  in  Poland  he  never  saw 
active  service  ;  it  was  for  him  a  period  of  youthful 
follies  ;  but  there  also  occurred  an  event  that  had  a, 
decisive  influence  on  his  literary  career.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Shakhovskoy,  a  dramatist 
now  forgotten,  but  of  great  reputation  in  his  time, 
who  was  then  serving  in  the  army.  The  two  formed  ;i 
close  friendship,  and  it  was  certainly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  senior  that  Griboyedov  turned  from  the 
pranks  of  his  young  fellow-officers  and  began  to  write. 
His  first  efforts  were  not  brilliant.  He  translated  a, 
French  play  called  "  Les  Jeunes  Epoux  "  into  rather 
bad  verse,  which,  though  giving  no  indication  of  the 
genius  of  "  The  Misfortune  of  Being  Clever,"  never- 
theless showed  a  turn  of  wit  very  different  from  that 
to  be  expected  from  a  young  lieutenant,  who  passed 
his  time  between  cards  and  the  bottle.  In  1815 
Griboyedov  was  back  in  St.  Petersburg.  To  Prince 
Shakhovskoy  he  owed  his  introduction  to  the  literary 
salons  of  the  capital;  and  he  quickly  became  their 
darling.  His  keen,  ready  wit,  gaiety,  and  good- 
fellowship,  his  charming  and  tender  irony  won  him 
all  hearts. 
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On  October  8th,  1815,  he  first  tried  his  luck  as  a 
dramatist,  when  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  St.  Peters- 
burg produced  the  comedy  I  spoke  of  above,  "  Les 
Jeunes  Epoux";  in  1810  he  left  the  army;  in 
February,  1817,  he  produced  another  translation, 
"Fausse  Infidelite";  and  finally,  in  January,  1818, 
gave  to  the  public  his  first  original  work — "  One's 
Own  Home."  The  vivacity  of  the  verse  in  this 
comedy  gave  sure  hope  of  his  later  genius. 

In  the  same  year — 1818 — he  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  as  secretary  to  the  Russian  mission  to  Persia. 
There  he  stayed  four  years.  And  it  was  there  that  he 
Avrote  his  immortal  comedy,  which  he  only  finished 
in  1824.  He  profited  by  his  employment  in  Persia 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  language,  and  trail- 
lated  into  Russian  many  gems  of  Persian  poetry. 
When  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Persia  he 
was  attached  to  Marshal  Paskevitch,  who  commanded 
the  Russian  forces,  and  it  was  Griboyedov  who 
drafted  the  treaty  of  Tourkmanchai,  that  put  an  tin  I 
to  the  war.  The  Marshal  sent  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  present  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  I,  who  received  Griboyedov  with  the  utmost 
favour  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Counsellor  of  State, 
tli«'  order  of  St.  Anne  in  diamonds,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

( iriboyedov  hoped  now  to  quit  the  service,  but  a 
fate,  unfortunate  for  him  and  for  Russian  literature 
determined  otherwise,  for  after  some  months  the 
Emperor  offered  him  the  post  of  Plenipotentiary 
Minister  in  Persia.  Griboyedov  accepted  reluctantly. 
He  was  filled  with  foreboding  :  "  Persia  will  be  my 
tomb,"  he  said,  as  he  left  St.  Petersburg.     "I  shall 
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never  again  see  Russia."  Pushkin,  the  great  poet 
and  his  friend,  tried  to  dispel  his  gloom.  "  You 
don't  know  the  Persians,"  Griboyedov  answered; 
"  you'll  see  some  day  there'll  be  knives  out."  To 
another  friend  he  said  :  "  I  shall  be  killed ;  Alajar 
Khan,  the  Shah's  son-in-law,  is  my  personal  enemy ; 
he  will  never  forgive  me  the  treaty  of  Tourkmanchai." 
"  Goodbye,"  he  said  to  another,  "  we  shall  never 
meet  again."  Terrible  to  relate,  these  forebodings 
were  realised.  Arrived  at  Teheran,  Griboyedov  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  work  of  compelling  the 
Persian  Government  to  keep  its  promises  and  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Clause 
13  of  the  treaty — as  the  superstitious  would  remark 
with  interest — was  the  cause  of  the  tragedy  of 
February  11,  1820. 

By  this  clause,  apparently  simple,  the  Persian 
Government  undertook  to  set  at  liberty  all  Russian 
subjects  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  during  the 
war;  but  its  execution  was  fraught  with  difficulty. 
Most  of  the  male  prisoners  had  already  been  enslaved 
and  the  females  shut  up  in  harems,  beginning  with 
that  of  the  Shah  himself.  Griboyedov  fought  and 
conquered.  One  by  one  the  prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty,  but  at  each  step  the  hatred  of  the  Persians 
and  of  their  sovereign  s^rew  against  the  liberator. 
The  priests  began  to  excite  the  people  against  him ; 
two  women,  an  Armenian  and  a  German,  both 
Russian  subjects,  escaped  from  the  harem  of  Alaiar 
Khan  and  came  to  demand  protection  of  the  Ambas- 
sador; Yakub,  a  eunuch  of  the  Shah's  harem,  a 
Russian  Armenian,  followed  their  example,  and 
begged  Griboyedov  to  help  him  to  return  to  Russia. 
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Griboyedov  sheltered  them  in  the  Embassy.  The 
relations  between  him  and  the  Shah  became  of  the 
utmost  delicacy,  and  the  Shah  was  about  to  demand 
his  recall  of  the  Russian  Government  when  Gribo- 
yedov  took  leave  himself.  He  had  his  last  audience, 
and  the  day  after  everything-  was  ready  for  departure, 
when  a  rabble,  urged  on  by  the  priests  and  by  the 
Shah  himself,  burst  into  the  Embass}\  Griboyedov, 
sword  in  hand,  abandoned  by  all  but  a  few  of  his 
escort,  defended  himself  bravely  and  was  murdered. 
His  bod}*  was  horribly  mutilated,  and  was  only 
recognised  by  the  finger  on  his  left  hand,  that  had 
been  shrivelled  as  the  result  of  a  duel  some  years 
before. 

So  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  one  of  the 
glories  of  Russian  literature. 

I  may  pause  here  to  remark  that  the  fates  have 
obstinately  conspired  to  rob  us  in  tragic  fashion  of 
our  greatest  writers  :  Pushkin,  a  poet  of  genius,  the 
creator  of  the  modern  Russian  language,  died  of 
wounds  received  in  a  duel  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  ; 
Lermontoff,  the  Russian  Byron,  was  killed  in  a  duel 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  twenty  years  later  the 
great  Nicholas  Gogol  died,  mad,  in  the  full  flower  of 
his  genius. 

Verily  Griboyedov  was  too  good  a  prophet  when 
he  called  his  masterpiece  "The  Misfortune  of  Being 
Clever." 

And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  1  will  try  in  a 
few  words  to  tell  you  the  subject  of  the  play. 

After  along  journey  throughout  Europe  Alexander 
Chatsky,  a  young  man  smitten  with  the  new  ideas 
of  science  and  life,  returns   to   Moscow,   his   native 
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city.  His  first  visit  is  to  Famussov,  an  important 
functionary,  to  whose  daughter,  Sophy,  the  playmate 
of  his  childhood,  Chatsky  is  deeply  attached.  But, 
as  Chatsky  says  with  justice,  "  the  man  who  takes 
leave  of  his  home  for  three  years,  takes  leave  of  his 
love  for  ever."  In  his  absence  Sophy  has  forgotten 
him,  and  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  father's  secre- 
tary, a  certain  Molchalin.  Chatsky  and  Molchalin 
are  in  their  natures  poles  apart.  Molchalin,  cring- 
ing now,  will  be  a  despot  when  he  rises  later  himself 
to  be  a  functionary  of  importance.  Chatsky  is  the 
personification  of  revolt  in  the  name  of  culture  and 
the  ideal  of  patriotism.  Sophy  is  the  incarnation  of 
Russia  as  she  then  was  ;  she  must  make  her  choice, 
and  repulsing  Chatsky  in  fright  at  his  advanced  ideas, 
she  is  the  symbol  of  her  country  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  its  inarch  towards  progress.  Molchalin  is  stupid, 
servile,  Chatsky  witty,  caustic,  ''too  intelligent." 
Scarcely  arrived,  he  asks  Sophy  about  Moscow,  about 
their  common  friends,  their  relations,  and  at  the  very 
outset  shows  himself  as  an  enemy  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, with  its  old  ideas  and  old  prejudices,  which  he 
covers  with  sarcasm.  Sophy  answers  him  sharply, 
and  when  he  begins  to  attack  Molchalin,  whom  he 
does  not  yet  suspect  of  being  his  rival,  Sophy  answers 
him  with  words  that  have  become  proverbial  in 
Russian:  "I  want  to  ask  you  something:  has  it 
never  happened  to  you,  when  you  were  particularly 
merry  or  particularly  sad,  or  just  by  accident,  to  say 
any  good  of  anyone?  Not  now,  but  perhaps  in  child- 
hood?" in  the  second  act  we  come  to  the  famous 
passage  between  Famussov,  Sophy's  father,  and 
Chatsky,    which   admirablv   reveals  the  idea  of  the 
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play.  I  will  quote  it  to  you  in  full:  Chatsky  is 
singing  the  praises  of  Sophy,  when  Famussov  asks 
if  he  is  seeking  her  hand  in  marriage.  Chatsky 
answers  :   "  If  I  were  to  ask  it,  what  answer  should 

I  get  P  " 

Warn.  :  1  should  tell  you  first  not  to  talk  nonsense  ; 
secondly ,  to  put  your  own  affairs  in  order  ;  thirdly,  to  enter 
the  service. 

('hat.:    Servo,  willingly — cringe,  never! 

(■'"in.:  You  young  fellows  arc  all  so  proud.  Follow 
your  father's  example.  Learn  from  your  seniors  !  From 
me,  for  example,  or  from  my  late  uncle,  Maxim  Petrovitch. 
He  always  ate  off  gold  and  silver,  with  a  hundred  servants 
in  the  room.  He  was  covered  with  decorations.  He 
drove  in  a  coach- an d-f our.  He  passed  his  whole  life  at 
Court.  And  what  a  Court  !  How  different  from  ours  !  My 
uncle  lived  at  the  Court  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  He 
had  a  serious  air  and  a  haughty  carriage,  but  if  he  wanted 
he  could  turn  his  body  into  a  complete  hoop!  Once,  at  a 
great  ball  at  the  palace,  he  slipped  and  fell  so  hard  that 
he  nearly  broke  his  neck.  The  old  man  groaned  :  Oh  joy, 
the  Empress  smiled!  The  Empress  laughed!  What  do  you 
think  he  did?  Rose,  shook  himself,  tried  to  bow  and  fell 
again,  but  this  time  on  purpose.  The  imperial  laugh  con- 
tinued !  Then  for  the  third  time  he  performed  the  same 
feat.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Was'nt  it  clever  to 
rise  by  falling?  Alia!  Who  was  always  invited  to  the 
Imperial  card-table?  Who  was  favoured  with  the  most 
gracious  words  ?  Max.  Petr.  !  Who  was  treated  with  parti- 
cular respect  ?  Max.  Petr.  !  Seriously!  Who  had  honours 
and  pensions  to  give  ?  Max.  Petr. !  Yes  !  And  which  of  you 
young  fellows  could  hold  a  candle  to  him  ? 

Ghat.  :  True.  The  world  grows  stupid.  You  may  say  it 
with  a  sigh.    But  it  is  hard  to  believe,  in  thinkingof  the  past 

century — however    much    we    are    told     it     was    tnu that 

suppleness  was  the  pint  of  fashion,  and  impudence  in  peace 
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more  useful  than  bravery  in  war.  Poverty  lay  in  the  dust 
without  any  hand  stretched  out  to  help,  while  power  lay 
chained  in  the  silken  toils  of  flattery.     What  an  age  of  fear 

and  servility  !  What  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  Sovereign 
(I  don't  mean  your  uncle — may  his  ashes  lie  in  peace). 
Well,  it's  sad  to  think  how  few  folk  now  would  risk  break- 
ing their  necks  to  amuse  a  party. 

Fiim.:   Good  heavens  !   He's  a  positive  revolutionary  ! 

Chat.:  Yes,  society  has  changed! 

Fata.:   A  most  dangerous  fellow  ! 

<  'hat. :  Now  we  can  breathe  a  freer  air — now  we  needn't 
all  try  to  write  ourselves  down  as  buffoons. 

Fain. :   What  a  gift  of  the  gab  he's  got  ! 

( 'hat. ;  Your  patron's  ceiling  to  yawn  at,  a  bow  to  make, 
a  drawing-room  to  shuffle  about,  a  chair  to  hand,  a  handker- 
chief to  pick  up — gods,  what  a  lite  ! 

Warn. :  Good  heavens,  yes,  he  is  a  revolutionary  ! 

( 'It at. :   Now,  whether  he  travels  or  lives  at  home — 

Fam.i    He  has  no  respect  for  authority  ! 

Chut.:  — one  serves  his  country,  ami  not  some  person- 
age or  other. 

Fain.:  If  I  could  I'd  inflict  the  severest  penalty  of  the 
law  on  any  fellow  like  this  found  within  gunshot  of  the 
capital  ! 

Chat.:   Xow  I'll  let  you  rest  awhile. 

Fa m.:    You've  driven  me  almost  mad. 

This  angry  conversation  is  interrupted,  by  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Skalozoub,  a  rich,  narrow-minded 
officer,  whom  Fanmssov  longs  to  have  for  his  son- 
in-law.  You  see  the  type  of  Skalozoub  from  his 
saying:  ';  I've  bad  a  good  deal  of  luck  with  my 
comrades.  Some  have  bad  to  leave  the  service — 
others  have  got  killed.     So  I've  got  on." 

When  Fanmssov  asks  what  relation  be  is  to  a 
certain     Xastasia     Nikolavna.     Skalozoub    answers 
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with  a  stupid  laugh:  "I  really  don't  know — she's 
never  been  in  my  regiment." 

Notwithstanding,  Chatsky  sees  that  Famussov  is 
anxious  to  please  Skalozoub  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
divines  Sophy's  affection  for  Molchalin,  and  loses 
himself  in  wondering  which  his  rival  really  is. 

The  scene  of  Act  III  is  a  great  ball  at  Famussov's 
house.  It  is  here  that  the  author  outshines  the  most 
famous  writers  of  comedy.  He  gives  us  a  whole 
gallery  of  types.  Even  the  smallest  parts  have  to 
be  given  to  good  actors,  for  this  act  is  a  veritable 
catherine-wheel  of  satirical  wit ;  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing to  equal  it  in  the  whole  of  European  literature. 
It  is  to  the  way  in  which  Chatsky  breaks  in  here 
with  his  burning  speeches  that  Pushkin  alluded 
when  he  said :  "  Chatsky  is  not  at  all  intelligent, 
but  Griboyedov  is  exceedingly  so."  During  the 
ball  Sophy,  desirous  of  avenging  on  Chatsky  liis 
jests  against  Molchalin  and  society  in  Moscow  as  ;t 
whole,  puts  about  the  report  that  he  is  mad.  Those 
present,  exasperated  by  the  way  in  which  Chatsky 
treats  them,  welcome  with  joy  this  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  The  word  goes  round — everyone 
believes  it:  Chatsky  is  mad.  The  whole  company 
is  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  act.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  hall  of  Famussov's  house.  The  o-nests  are 
leaving  the  ball  and  exchanging  their  impressions. 
And  with  what  masterly  wit  Griboyedov  has  treated 
this  scene  !  Not  content  with  having  during1  three 
acts  ridiculed  the  conservative  elements  of  Russian 
society,  he  takes  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the 
last  to  depict  yet  another  type — that  of  a  so-called 
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Liberal,  who  appears  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman 
named  Repetilov,  arriving  at  the  ball  just  as  every- 
one else  is  going  away.  Repetilov  meets  Chatsky 
in  the  hall  and  insists  on  telling  him  the  story  of  his 
life. 

Chatsky,  weary  of  listening  to  this  flood  of  tedium, 
slips  into  the  porter's  lodge,  while  his  servant  goes 
for  the  carriage,  and  hidden  here  learns  from  the 
scraps  of  talk  among  the  departing  guests  of  the 
reputation  of  mad-man  that  Sophy  has  given  him. 
He  leaves  his  hiding-place  just  in  time  to  catch 
Molchalin  stopping  on  his  way  to  Sophy,  to  flirt 
with  her  maid  Lisa.  But  he  is, not  the  only  witness 
of  this  scene.  Sophy  has  overheard  too.  She  under- 
stands now  what  Molchalin  is  worth  and  lets  him 
know  it.  The  sound  of  their  voices  reaches  Famussov, 
who  appears  with  a  whole  bevy  of  lacqueys.  Molchalin 
has  time  to  escape  without  being  seen,  and  Famussov, 
finding  only  Sophy,  Chatsky,  and  Lisa,  lets  loose  on 
them  the  torrent  of  his  anger.  Chatsky  replies  in  a 
long  speech,  full  of  disgust  for  the  society  about  him, 
and  rushes  off  with  the  words:  "  You  were  right ! 
1  was  mad.  Could  anyone  spend  as  much  as  a  day 
with  you  and  his  mind  be  undarkened  ?  Could  any 
man  breathe  the  air  surrounding  you  and  his  reason 
not  totter  ?  As  well  think  to  pass  unscathed  through 
the  living  fire  !  Away  from  Moscow  !  Away  for 
ever !  Away,  without  one  look  behind  me !  And 
in  some  distant  corner  of  the  world,  some  solitary 
retreat,  my  wounded  spirit  shall  find  peace !  My 
carriage  !     My  carriage  !  " 

The  play  ends  with  Famussov's  celebrated  remark: 
"  Was  anyone  ever  so  unlucky  as  I !  Great  heavens  ! 
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What  will  Princess  Maria  Alexevna  say  to  all  this?  " 
This  Princess  Maria  Alexevna  is  not  a  character  in 
the  play.  Xo  one  knows  who  Famnssov  is  speak- 
ing of.  She  is,  so  to  speak,  the  symbol  of  public 
opinion.  And  so  now  we  Russians  say,  as  our 
grandfathers  said  before  us,  and  as  our  grand- 
children will  say  after  us,  "  What  will  Princess 
Marin  Alexevna  say  to  all  this?"  when  we  mean 
simply.  What  will  people  say  ?  or  as  you  may  say — 
'•What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?  "  The  phrase  has 
become  proverbial  in  our  country,  like  many  others 
in  Griboyedov's  comedy  ;   here  are  a  few  : 

(1)  A  sharp  tongue  is  more  dangerous  than  a  loaded 
pistol. 

2     [t's  nut  tin-  sin  that  matters  but  the  scandal  about  it. 
(3)    Happy  people  count  not  the  hours. 
I>    It    doesn't   take   a    wise  man   to   be    the   father   of   a 
family. 

(5)  Ir  needs  a  board  of  management  to  run  a  grown  up 
daughter. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  subject  of  the  play. 
It  is  a  classic  and  will  never  age,  for  the  struggle 
hot  ween  the  old  and  the  young  generation  is  eternal, 
and  is  the  basis  of  all  progress.  Outside  Russia  the 
name  of  Griboyedov  is  almost  unknown,  while  that 
of  his  successor  to  the  throne  of  Russian  satire  is 
universally  known — I  mean  Nicholas  Gogol.  I  can 
see  but  one  reason  for  this:  Up  till  now  no  trans- 
lator has  arisen  with  sufficient  talent — and  much 
talent  is  needed,  I  confess — to  give  a  true  idea  of 
Griboyedov's  masterpiece.  I  am  sure  that  especiallv 
here  in  your  noble  country  his  work  would  be 
highly  appreciated,  for  the  humour  of  the  Russian 
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mind  and  the  turn  of  its  wit  have  far  more  in  common 
with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  of  the  Latin 
races.  Dickens  and  Griboyedov,  Mark  Twain  and 
Gogol  delight  us  alike,  and  make  us  laugh,  often  with 
laughter  that  is  near  akin,  to  tears,  by  their  jolly 
sallies  and  their  keen,  underlying  satire,  without 
having  to  turn  to  the  questionable  jests  that  are 
the  stock-in-trade  of  Latin  writers.  Our  Russian 
laughter  is  like  yours — healthy,  refreshing,  and  needs 
no  lure  of  vulgar  and  meretricious  colours.  Russian 
satire  is  content  to  depict  the  life  of  society.  For  two 
centuries  it  fulfilled  the  function  of  the  parliament 
that  was  not — no  small  task. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
let  me  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  kindly 
given  to  my  paper.  I  shall  feel  profoundly  happy  if 
I  have  succeeded  in  interesting  you,  if  it  be  but  a 
little,  in  a  classic  of  the  Russian  drama,  and  in  the 
personality  of  its  author. 
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It  is  always  desirable  to  examine  with  care  all 
fragments  of  mediaeval  manuscripts  that  are  found 
as  book-covers  or  otherwise  utilised  for  purposes 
foreign  to  those  for  which  they  were  written.  The 
MS.  fragment  now  exhibited  at  one  time  formed  the 
cover  for  a  copy  of  a  baronet's  patent,  and  was 
afterwards  sold  as  part  of  the  library  of  my  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  F.S.A. 

It  is  written  in  French,  apparently  of  a  southern 
type.  The  hand-writing  is  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  probably  about  the  year  1400, 
or  somewhat  earlier. 

It  has  had  some  hard  usage,  and  from  accident 
or  design  there  is  a  gaping  wound  in  one  of  the 
two  leaves.  It  is  written  in  double  columns- each 
containing  thirty- live  lines,  and  some  of  its  capitals, 
which  are  nol  large,  are  very  artistically  designed. 
The  MS.  from  which  it  has  been  detached  by  vandal 
hands  must  have  been  one  of  great  beauty.  It  is  a 
fragment   of  the  book   of   Sydrach,  and   differs  in 
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arrangement  from  the  printed  editions,  and  differs 
in  text  even  where  the  subjects  are  the  same.  This 
Avill  be  evident  from  the  transcript  which  follows : 

"geule.  Chil  qui  le  bieu  list  trou  ]  ua  plus  grant  bieu  ke 
chieus  ([/n  |  le  mal  fist,  autreteil  est  de  celui  qui  |  le  bien 
fait.  Tautest  dieus  le  set  |  et  li  angele  le  racouteut  el  cliiel. 
Oil  |  qui  le  mal  fait  endemeutiers  q/nl  j  le  fait  li  dyable 
lescrisent  et  si  est  |  portes  par  mauuais  angeles  eu  |  ynfier 
o  granl  pullentie  et  o  grant  |  honte.  Et  si  est  portes 
deuant  le  |  maistre  dyable  dinner  et  est  tons  les  iours  dou 
monde  eu  painne.  | 

"Li  rois  demande  poise  il  al  ange  |  le  dieu  quant  li  hom 
peehe.     Sy  |  drac  respout,  C  C.  lxxvij. 

"  0  il  trop  durement  aussi  com  |  me  il  te  peseroit  se  tes 
sires  |  te  coumandast  vn  sien  fil.     Ouvn  J  sien  ami  a  garder 
et  ke  tu   le  gar  ]  daisses  bieu    et  tu  le  presisses  a  hie?/  | 
garder  pour  acomplir  le  couman  |  dement  de  tou  seignour. 
Sour    cou  |  uient    .i.     [  =  1111],    leres  et  le    fourtrait   de  ta 
garde  et  le  met  a  mal  et  a  hem  |  te  et  li  fait  consentior  sa 
nolente.  |     Et  tout  chou    est    contre  le  uolen  |  te    o!e   ton 
seignour    et   si    est    ses    a  |  nemis    saches    il    ten   deueroit 
pe  I  ser  forment  et  deueroies  iestre  cour  |  cliies  durement 
se  chou  auenoit  |  de  toi  pour  la  honte  de  ton  seignour  | 
autressi   est  del  angele  de  la  pier  |  soune  qui  il  a  agarder 
quant  il  |  peche  il    se   coureche  mout    et  leni  j  poise  et  li 
anuie  et  si  est  mout  lion  |  tens  et  dolans  mout  durement  | 
pour  cele  piersoune  quil  auoit  |  en  garde.    Et  li  maus  tirans 
le  I  fourtrait  ali.      Sachies  tre  in»lt  |  en  est  angoussens. 

"Li  rois  demande  les  gens  qui  |  sont  inort  uenront  il 
iamais  |  en  cest  siecle.  Sydrac  respout  an  roi  et  (list. 
C  C.  Ixxviij. 

"  Les  gens  qui  sont  mort  |  et  seront  il   uenront  en  cest 

I  siecle  mais  chou   niert   mie  pwr  |  demourer  longement. 

.Mais    autrestant    comme   .i.    ieus   clot   et   ceure  et   tantosi 

sen    depart iroit.  |  Li    vu   aueront    plus   grant    ioie  |  que   li 

autre.     Et  chou  sera  la  seconde  ioie  que  li  urais  pro  |  phetes 
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fieus  de  dieu  iienra  iugier  les  uis  et  les  mors.  Adon  |  ques 
uenront  oil.  |  Mais  les  hoin  |  nes  gens  qui  morront  auant  |  la 
uenue  dou  urai  prophete  |  qui  en  li  seront  creant.  Et 
les  |  autres  gens  qui]  ont  sierui  et  sieruent  et  sieruh*ont 
pour  a  |  uoir  saide  si  demourront  a  |  chiaus  qui  le  sieruent 
et  quer  |  ront  lor  aide  en  cest  siecle.  Et  |  ne  quidies  mie 
que  lor  curs  et  lor  ames  uiengnent  en  lor  |  sieele  pais  <[ue 
il  sont  mort  se  clie  nest  an  iugement  dou  |  nionde.  Mais 
(liens  enuoiera  |  vn  angele  en  lor  samblanche  |  pour  aidier 
a  cliiaus  qui  le  |  sieruent  et  quierent  loraydeau  |  si  comme 
se  il  i  fussent. 

"  Li  rois  demande  oil  de  paradis  |  nisteront  il  iamais  ne 
cil  dinfier.  |  Sydrac  respont.     C  C  lxxviiij. 

"Chil  de  paradis  desirent  a  |  issir  de  paradis.      Et  chil  | 
dinfier  nen    uaurroient   iamais   |  issir.     Ensement   comme 
doi  ho///  |  me  dun  seignour  qui  sour  en  |  vne  chite.    Li  uns 
est  pris  par  |  grant  desloiaute  quil  a  fait.     |  et  a  desierui 
a  iestre  desfais  et  a  |  tendent  en  celle  cliire  le  uenue  |  dun 
seignour  par  quoi  il  le  des  |  fenderoit  a  son  iugement.     Et 
chil   desloiaus  ne  uaurroit  ke  j  li  sires  uenist  iamais  pour 
con  |  quil  ne  fust  iugies  et  pour  cou  |  qui]  neust  plus  grant 
pamne.      j   Li  autres  hom  si  est  de  lamiste  |  an  seigneur  et 
li  a  li  sires  prou  |  mis  que  quant  il    uenra  en  le  |  uile  il  li 
croistera   son  bien  et  li  j  fera   boin   guerredon  pour  son  ] 
boin  sieruiche  et  pour  lamour  |  ke  il  a  tons  iours  ame.      Et 
chis  |   boillS   hom    desire  tons  iours  j   la  uenue  dou  seigneur 
pour  :i   I   uoir  plus   grant    Lien    qui]    na  |   Ensement   est   de 
chiaus   de   pa,  I  radis  qui   desirent   a    dies    la    ne  |  nue  dou 
urai    prophete   pour  is  [  sir   de   paradis  et   uenir  an   iuge  | 
men!    et    pour   redouliler   lor    ioies    |    et   auoir   grant    ioie    et 
grant    glore    |    Cildinfier   ne    uaurroient    iamais    |    ueir   la 
uenue  dou  urai  prophete  |   ne   uenir  a  son  iugement    ne  a  | 
uoii-  plus   grant   ma]   et   plus  grant  |   painne  et   pour   non 
reclieuoir  le  |  cors  en  painne.      E(   ne  quidies  |  mie  quil  ait 
nule   ame  on   para  |  dis  mais  tout   sont   en   inner.      Et  |  el 
chiel  haul  sont   les  ames  de  din.  |         Et   cil  de   has  sont  si 
anenii.       Mais    |    chou    sera    apries    la     uenue    dou     J    urai 
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prophete  adont  iront  en  |  paradis  celestial  et  en  espurgato 
|  re  et  en  inner  desdont.  Cil  de  para  |  dis  si  desirrout  a 
issir  de  paradis  |  pour  uenir  an  iugement  pour  |  doubler 
leur  ioie  et  receuerout  |  leur  cors  et  seront  cors  et  ame  en 
|  sanle  en  glore  et  en  leeche  et  iseront  |  tons  iours  sans  fin. 
Cil  dinfier  |  ne  uauroient  iamais  iestre  an  |  iugement  ne 
issir  dinfier  par  |  quoi  il  ne  fussent  iugie.  Et  ke  li  |  cors  et 
les  amcs  ensanle  ni  uis  |  sent  plus  grant  painne  sans  fin.  | 
Car  aussi  corame  li  inste  et  les  |  boinnes  ames  recheueront 
leur  [  cors  en  ioie  et  en  leeche  au  iuge  [  nient  du  ±3 1  de 
dieu.  Ensement  |  les  mauuaises  ames  receuerout  |  lor  cors 
a  eel  iugement  meisme  |  en  painne  et  en  dolour  sans  fin.  | 

"  Lj  rois  demande  pour  quoi  ne.  [Here  the  first  leaf 
ends.     The  second  begins]  — 

"  drac  respont  au  roi.     C  C  C. 

"  Se  tu  les  nial  uiestus  .  .  .  |  pues  aidier  en  mout  de 
ma  |  nieres.  Car  par  traun.il  tu  te  |  pues  escaufer  par 
courre  par  aler  |  en  chemin  hastiuement.  Tes  |  sans 
reflambe  tu  ies  escaufes  |  Et  se  tu  ies  caus  tu  pues  estain 

!  dre  v  [v  =  ou]  morir  de  froit  soit  en  chemift  |  suit  en 
niaison.     la  pour  esmocier  que  tu  faches  la  calours  ne  te 

|  passera  ains  sesforchera  en  toi.  j  Car  la  calours  ira 
dedens  ton  cors.  |  Et  pour  chou  disons  nous  ke  li  J  caus 
esi  plus  pereilleus  <\ue  li  frois. 

"  Lirois  demande  les  queles  gens  ]  sent  plus  a  aise  que 
gens  dou  I  monde.     Sydrac  respont.     CCCj. 

"  Chu   (jiii  a  dieu  sapoient  et  |  nont  nule  conuokise  en 

|  cesl  siecle.  Che  sent  cil  qui  guer  |  pissent  loiaument 
et  iusticent  [?  for  iustement]  le  nial  et  le  pechie  et  so 
tiennent  du  |  tout  en  tout  en  dieu  croire  et  a  j  ourer  et 
loiaumenf  sieruir.  Ceus  j  gens  sont  le  plus  aaise  an 
mo?ide  !  Car  dieus  par  sa  grasse  ne  les  de  j  taut  car 
autreteil  sont  il  en  lor  |  pourete  que  li  plus  riche  don 
mow  |  de  et  plus  .  ear  il  ateudent  a  auoir  ■  boins 
guerredons  dr  dieu  <t  nont  |  nul  entremetre  soi  auoec  le 
pule  |  Tors  en  tons  biens.      Et   saeluuit  J  que  cil   qui   out   a 
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faire  auoec  le  |  pule  ne  poeent  escaper  qui]  ne  |  soient 
cosrompu  en  aucune  |  maniere  on  de  (lit  ou  de  fait.  ]  Et 
pour  chou  disons  nous  que  |  ceus  gens  sont  le  plus  aaise 
don  [  monde  qui  nont  autre  chose  a  |  faire  que  auoec  lor 
creatour. 

"Li  rois  demande  nuist  il  as  |  gens  quant  il  sont  de 
man  j  uais  pere  et  de  mauuaise  mere.  |  Sydrac  respont. 
CCCij. 

"  Chil  qui  sont  de  mauuais  |  pere  v  [v  =  ou]  de 
mauuaise  me  |  re  et  croient  en  lor  creatour  et  j  font  son 
coumandemenl  ne  |  lor  nuist  pas  la  mauuaiste  |  de  son 
pere  ne  de  sa  mere  ne. 

The  lacunae  here  are  caused  by  the  tear  in  the  leaf.] 

'•  tan  qui!  anuie  |  au 

lemble.  |  ()     .     .     .  mme  qui  |  le 

boin  pe-  |  re 
et  en  (lieu  |        ne  son  cou-  |  m  [ande- 

ment  hies  et  il  |  lor  couman    [dement] 

il  nuist  |  au  fourment  qu  aut  il  est  |  ars  et  semes  que 
iamais  fruit  |  ne  pora  faire.  L[i  roi]s  [  demawde]  |  queil 
cose  est  delis.      [Syd]rac  res-  [  pont  au  roi     .  C  CCiij. 

"Delis  corporeus  est  premie-  |  rement  smites.  Apries 
rikece  [=  richesse]  et  apries  dons.  Car  se  tu  I  as  le  sante 
ia  -"it  chou  ke  tu  |  soies  poures  aucune  fois  te  de  |  lites  ou 
daler  ou  de  uenir.  Ou  |  de  faire  aucune  chose.  Ou  de  | 
neoir  se  tu  ies  sains.  Et  riches  |  Et  hirges.  Et  tu  ies 
preudomme  |  de  Pare  bien  as  poures  et  a  tons  |  ses  amis  et 
:is  boinnes  gens  |  li preudomme  etli uaill  .  .  .  |  delitent 
de  douner  et  de  presenter  I  El  non  pourquanl  tu  ne  dois  | 
mie  douner  le  tien  en  tie!  ma-  |  mere  que  tu  en  soies  tenus 
mir  '  sos  mais  ;i  mesure  et  ;i  raison. 

"  Lirois  demande  hi  qneille  est  j  la  pins  delitaule  [  = 
delectable    ueuwe  dou  |  monde.   Sydrac  respont .  C  C  Ciiij. 

[The  lacunae  here  are  caused  by  the  tear  in  the  leaf. 

•■  La  plus  delitaule  |  ueue  don  monde  si  esl  |  celle  qui  li 

horn     ....      regarde   |   uiers    le    chiel 

!  sou    uiient   [   de    son    creat'our]       .      .      .      piss;u/    [=  puis- 
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sance]   |  che  comme  et  le  j  tiere  et  le 

les  |  Et  les  au |  con    est 

li |  tuel    Et   ca  .  .  ns   se  doit  deliter  | 

en  cliou  autre  ueue  si  est  si  |  est  delit  c[o]rporel  si  est 
cliou  ke  |  tu  desire  a  ueir  ehou  ke  tu  |  aimmes.  Car  se  tu 
veoies  une  j  cose  et  elle  fust  laide  a  le  gent  |  et  lamaisses 
elle  ne  te  feroit  |  mil  delit  a  ueoir  le.  Et  pour  |  cliou  si 
est  plus  grans  delis  de  |  le  ueue  corporeil  cliou  ke  li  \\oiii  \ 
aimme.  Li  rois  demande  [  doit  on  amer  son  ami.  Sydrac 
|  respont  an  roi.     CCC  v. 

"  Se  tes  amis  et  tes  parens  est  |  fols  et  mauvais  <  t  il  fait 
ui-  |  lounies  ou  outrages  a  le  gent  |  tu  ne  li  dois  pas  aidier 
ne  mou-  |  strer  biele  chiere  nan's  blasmer  |  durement 
uiergonder  et  castoier.  |  Et  se  tu  li  aides  ;is  outrages  fai-  | 
re.  Saches  de  celle  ayde  ne  pues  |  iestre  se  blasmes  non 
et  auoir  |  mauvais  Ins.  aussi  comme  eieus  |  qui  fiert  lordure 
au  mur  se  elle  |  ne  se  tient  elle  esclate.  Se  tes  |  amis  a  le 
droit  tu  li  dois  aidier  |  courtoisement  et  debonnaireme?it 
par  quoi  tu  nen  soies  blasmes.  |  Mais  a  tort  ne  li  aide  pas 
que  |  tu  naies  male  uolente  as  autres. 

"Li    rois    demande  li   queus    uaut  |  mieus    v    [=  ou]    li 
purlers  v   [=  ou]  li  taisirs.  |  Sydrac  respont    .  CCCvi. 

"Lj  parlers  eilitaisirs  sont  |  demanieres  enaucun  |  tans. 
Tu  ne  pues  dire  une  pa-  |  mile  que  elle  uaille  Mil  paro-  j 
les  et  pora  iestre  tens  que  se  tu  |  li  disores  elle  uaurroit 
deus  |  Mil  paroles.  Si  tu  disoies  une  |  parole  qui  tournast 
au  pour-  |  tit  du  seigneur  v  dun  autre  |  liomme  et  tu  le 
disoies  pour  lui  |  sieruir  a  gre.  Ou  pour  auoir  los  |  et  pour 
son  pourfit  tournast  ;i  |  damage  de  x  homines.  Ou  de  | 
cliieunc.     Ou  dun  seul.     Chiertes  "* 

Paulin  Paris  says  that  the  '  Bibliotheqne  du  Roi' 
contained  eleven  or  twelve  ancient  French  copies  of 
Sydrach,  but  lie  hud  never  met  with  one  in  Latin. 
This  is  the  history  which  the  book  o-ives  of  itself. 
*  This  ti'ansci'ipt,  made  some  years  ago,  lias  had  the  benefit  of  the 
revision  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  P.  New.  of  Oxford. 
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Sydrach  lived  847  years  after  Noah,  and  was  at  the 
court  of  a  heathen  king  named  Boccus  or  Boctus— 
it  is  variously  spelled — who,  Avhen  building  a  tower, 
found  each  day's  work  undone  in  the  night. 
Sydrach  revealed  to  him  the  nature  of  the  Trinity, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  sacred  name  the  work  was  at 
last  completed.  Boccus  was  a  man  who  desired 
information,  and  Svdrach  had  an  answer  for  every 
question.  These  vary  in  number  in  different  re- 
censions, one  of  which  claims  to  contain  L084 
replies.  These  were  written  down  by  order  of  the 
king,  in  a  book  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
*  Fontaine  de  toutes  Sciences/  The  volume  had  a 
remarkable  series  of  adventures.  Once  it  belonged 
to  a  learned  Chaldean  who  was  tempted  by  the 
Evil  One  to  burn  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
Almighty.  Then  a  kino-  named  Maidan  had  it,  then 
Xaaman  the  Syrian  held  it.  The  Greek  Arch- 
bishop of  Sebaste  discovered  it  and  gave  it  to  his 
priest  Demetrius,  whom  he  sent  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Spain.  He  was  martyred  at  Toledo, 
some  of  whose  learned  men  in  another  age  trans- 
lated the  hook  from  Greek  into  Latin.  The  King  of 
Spain  caused  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Latin  to  be 
sent  as  a  present  to  Elmomenin,  the  ruler  of  Tunis. 
The  Emperor  Frederic  I,  knowing  that  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  Ins  brother  of  Tunis  came  from 
Sydrach,  sent  to  him  a  Franciscan  friar,  Roger  of 
Palermo,  whomadea  translation.  In  the  Emperor's 
court  there  was  a  man  of  Antioch,  Codrus  the  \\rise, 
who  by  gifts  and  promises  got  a  copy  from  the 
Chamberlains,  and  this  he  sent  privately  to  Obert, 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose  clerk  Jehan   Pierre 
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of  Lyons  carried  it  to  the  school  of  Toledo. 
Nothing  could  be  more  clear  or  less  credible 
than  this  genealogy.  The  pedigree  of  the  book 
is,  as  Leroux  de  Lincy  points  out,  certainly  false, 
but  in  his  opinion  gives  a  clue  to  the  origin  of 
this  curious  compilation.  Of  Roger  of  Palermo, 
the  alleged  Latin  translator  (a  priest  at  Toledo  in 
1243),  nothing  is  known.  His  name  is  ignored  by 
Fabricius  and  the  rest  of  the  bibliographers.  "  Si 
le  recueil  de  Sydrac  a  jamais  existe  en  latin,  il  est 
l'oeuvre  de  quelques  moines  espagnoles  du  xiiie 
siecle,"  observes  Leroux  de  Lincy.  But  such  a  text 
appears  to  be  unknown.  AYarton  says  that  the 
book  "is  rather  a  romance  of  Arabian  philosophy 
than  of  chivalry."' 

That  the  French  is  the  basis  of  all  the  existing 
editions  is  the  opinion  of  Graesse.  The  subjects  of 
the  book  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character. 
Sydrach,  always  in  response  to  the  inquisitive  king, 
discourses,  but  with  great  brevity,  of  angels  and 
demons,  and  heaven  and  earth,  of  day  and  night,  of 
the  body  and  the  soul,  of  Paradise  and  of  the 
Inferno, of  beasts,  birds  and  fishes,  of  loyalty, treason, 
bravery,  cowardice,  love,  hate,  eating,  drinking,  of 
the  deal'  and  the  dumb,  of  the  fool  and  of  the  wise 
man,  of  taking  and  giving,  of  war  and  peace,  of 
disputes  and  judgments;  it  is.  in  fact,  a  jumble  of 
almosl  every  conceivable  subject  pertaining  to  things 
thai  are  seen  and  to  things  that  are  invisible.  One 
remarkable  topic,  as  Quaritch  points  out,  is  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  a  problem  which  is 
decided   in  t  lie  negat  ive. 

In   the   fragmenl   of  Sydrach   transcribed  in  this 
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paper  we  have  opinions  as  fco  fclie  Peelings  of  guardian 
angels  over  the  sins  of  their  charges;  whether  the 
dead  can  return  to  earth  again;  what  men  arc 
most  at  ease;  whether  it  is  injurious  to  lie  born  of 
evil  parents;  what  is  the  finest  view  to  lie  seen  in 
the  world;  if  a  man  ought  to  love  his  friend,  etc. 
Eealth,  he  tells  us,  is  the  greatest  corporeal  delight. 
There  is  some  naivete  in  these  passages,  but  still 
more  curious  ([notations  are  given  by  Graesse. 

Sydrach  is  regarded  as  identical  with  Shadrach, 
the  name  given  to  Hananiah  (=  Jali  is  gracious),  one 
of  the  companions  of  Daniel  in  his  trials.  And 
Shadrach,  according  to  Delitzsch,  is  "  Shudur  aku," 
"Commander  of  the  Moon  God,"  so  that  our 
mediaeval  sage  becomes  associated  with  the  Baby- 
Ionian  hierarchy. 

Of  the  fame  of  Sydrach  in  England  we  have  a 
testimony  in  the  ;  Marchaunt's  Second  Story,'  which 
was  formerly  attributed  to  Chaucer,  though  it  must 
he  remembered  that  this  "Tale  of  Beryn  "  is  also  a 
translation  from  the  French. 

Sydrach  is  an  example  of  the  dialogue  form  of 
conveying  instruction,  and  has  several  predecessors 
in  our  earlier  literature,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
'  Dialogues  of  Solomon  and  Sat  urn  us."  and  '  Solomon 
and  Marcolfus.'  Some  interesting  notes  on  this 
subject  will  lie  found  in  .Mr.  Cordon  Duff's  facsimile 
edition  of  the  last-named  hook.  This  dialogue  form 
becomes  ;i  mere  convention  in  the  English  transla- 
tion  of  Hugh  of  Caumpden,  of  whom  nothing 
appears  to  he  known,  alt  hough  Wartmi  styles  him 
;i  great  traveller.  The  printed  edition  of  his  poem 
was     planted     at     London     about      L510    by    Thomas 
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Godfrey,    "at    the    coste    and    charge    of    Robert 
Saltwade,  Monke  of  Saint  Austin's  at  Canterbury." 

It  opens  : 

"  Men  may  fynde  in  old  bokys 
\V]ii>  so  t  lierin  lokys, 
Actes  worthy  of  memory, 
Full  of  knowledge  ami  mystery, 
Wherof  J  shall  shew  a,  lytell  ieste 
That  be  fell  ons  in  the  Eest." 


Here  is  the  sixty-eighth  question  : 

"  What  beast  is  it  that  ye  fynde 
That  lengest  leneth  in  his  kynde  '.' 


To  this  the  reply  is 


"An  Erne  leneth  longesl  as  1  trowe 
Of  all  the  beastes  that    I  knew: 
The  erne  euery  daye  wyl  ilye 
I  n  to  the  ayre  up  so  bye, 
Hygher  than  any  man  mayo  se, 
And  freslie  and  newe  becometh  he. 
And  in  longe  lyfe  lie  contynueth, 
That  so  oft  liym  selfe  renueth. 
The  adder  also  hath  longe  lyfe, 
And    under  erth  he  dwellyth  ryfe, 
And  under  stonys  ami  in  brynkes 
The  kelytli  of  the  erth  drynkys. 
His  hyde  he  newyth  euery  yei*e 
And  becomyth  yonge  and  fayre  ; 
lie  he  not  stayned  with  beast  or  man 
And  when  a  thousand  yere  is  gon, 
1  [orne  his  hede  growyl  h  on  : 
A  nd  shori  ly  after  begynneth  he 
A  fayr  dragon  for  to  he  : 
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Bui  ;il  they  fare  not  so. 

Some  dye  or  they  come  thereto; 

And  some  are  stayneth  here  and  there. 

Or  els  al  to  fell  they  were." 

The  French  of  this  is  thus  given  by  Gustave 
Brunet :  "Que  vit  plus  que  chose  que  soit?" 
"  L'aigle  et  le  serpent.  Le  serpent  vit  plus  de  cent 
ans,  et  chacun  cent  ans  luy  naist  une  goutte  en  la 
teste  du  grand  d'une  lentille,  et  quant  il  a  accompli 
les  mille  ans,  il  devient  un  tier  dragon." 

Hugh  of  Campden's  epilogue  is  worth  quoting  : 

"Pray  we  now  with  al  our  inyght 
Unto  god  of  heuen  lyght 
That  he  give  us  grace  .so  to  do 
That  we  heuen  may  come  unto 
That  we  shal  al  to  I  wene 
And  that  Hughe  of  Caumpadene 
That  this  boke  hath  throughe  sought 
And  unto  Ensrlysshe  ryme  brought 
Lyue  in  ioye  without  syime 
And  that  he  godis  lone  here  wynne 
So  that  he  at  his  lyue-  ende 
Unto  t  he  blesse  of  heuen  wende." 

With  this  pious  and  charitable  aspiration  we  may 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  curious  relic  of  the 
knowledge — and  ignorance — of  our  mediaeval  fore- 
fathers. 
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Bibliographical  Note. 
I. — Texts. 
(France.) 

1486. 

La  fontaine  de  toutes  scieces  du  philosoplie  Sydrach 
[Col].  .  .  .  Imprime  a  paris  le  xx  iour  de  feurier  Mil 
CCCC  Imitate  et  six  pour  anthoine  verad  libraire  demourait 
a  paris  sur  Le  pot  nostre  dame  a  lymaije  saint  ielian  leuan- 
geliste  mi  an  palaiz  au  premier  pillier  deuant  la  chapelle 
on  on  chante  la  messe  de  messeigneurs  les  presidens.    Fol. 

1488. 
An  undated  edition  by  Verard  about  1488.     Fol. 

151:;. 

La  fontaine  de  toutes  sciences  du  grant  philosophe 
Sydracli  [Col].  Imprime  a  Valence.  Lan  mil  sin<|  cent, 
et  XIII  et  le  XXV  daost.     4°. 

L516. 

bo  Liure  intitule  Sydracli  le  grat  philosophe,  fontaine 
do  toute  science  :  contenant  mille  nonote  et  quatre  demades 
oi  los  solutions  dicelles.  .  .  .  [Col]  Et  bit  acheue 
pour  Raulhi  gaultier  le  dixieme  iour  do  Septembre. 
.Mil.  Y.  cens  et  saize.     Sm.   I  . 

L528. 

Sidracli  le  grant  philosophe  Fontaine  dr  toutes  sciences 
Contenani  mille  nonante  &  quatre  demades  et  solutios 
dicelles,  etc.  Par  le  veufve  feu  jehan  trepperel  el  Jehan 
Jehannot.  Paris  [MD]xxviii.     Sm.  A  . 
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Circa    L530. 

Du  temps  du  roy  Boetus  en  orient  roy  dune  grande 
prouince,  etc.  End.  Cy  finist  le  liure  est  la  fontaine  de 
toutes  sciences.  Nonuellement  imprime,  etc.  Alain 
Lotrian  et  Denys  Tanot.     4°. 

1531. 

Mil  IIII  Vingtz  et  quatre  demandes,  avec  les  Solutions 
et  Responses  a  tons  propoz,  oeuure  curieux  et  moult 
recreatif,  selon  le  saige  Sidrac  [Col]  imprime  a  Paris  par 
Maistre  Pierre  Vidoue.  .  .  .  Pour.  .  .  .  Galliot 
dupre  1531.     Sm.  8  . 


(JVi  th  Hands.) 

1495. 

Ayer  beghini  een  schone  hystorie  gehyeten  Sydrac 
Welcke  sydrack  was  een  philosooph  ende  was  op  aertrike 
M  ider  voor  goods  gheboorten  En  heeft  reel  dyuersche 
questien  gheset  in  desen  tyegenwoordigen  boec  te  weten 
dat  hem  die  conic  Boetus  vraechde  cccc  en  xxi  questie  Die 
hem  Sidrac  solweerde  met  veel  scoonre  redene  ende  is 
wel  .  .  .  gemaeel  bi  ecu  goede  tafel,  etc.  With 
woodcuts     te  leyden  in  hollant  1495.     Fol. 

1496. 
Another  edition,  Deventer,  L496.     Fol. 

1516. 
Eistorie  des  Philosops  Sydrack.     Antwerp,  L516.      Fol. 

L540. 
Anoth  r  >  dition  in  L540.      Fol. 
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1904. 

Das  Buck  Sidracli.  Nacli  der  Kopenhagener  mittel- 
nieder  deutschen  Handschrift  von  Jahre  1479.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  A.  Jellinghaus.  Tubing-en  1904,  la.  8°, 
pp.  240. 

[England.) 

[Circa  1510.] 

The  history  of  Kyng  Boccus,  &  Sydracke  how  he 
confoundyd  his  lerned  men,  and  in  ye  syght  of  them 
dronke  stronge  venym  in  the  name  of  the  Trinite  and  dyd 
hym  no  hurt.  Also  his  diuynyte  yt  he  lerned  of  the  boke 
of  Noe.  Also  hys  profecyes  that  he  had  by  revelac}'6  of 
the  atmgell.  Also  his  answeris  to  the  questions  of  wys- 
dome,  both  moral  1  and  natural  wyth  moche  worldly 
wysdome  contayned  in  noumber.  CCC.lxv.  translatyd  by 
Hugo  of  Caumpeden,  out  of  Freuche  into  Englysshe 
[Colophon].  Thus  endeth  the  hystory  and  questyos  of 
Kynge  Boecus  and  Sydracke.  Prynted  at  London  by 
Thomas  Godfray.  At  the  coste  and  charge  of  dan  Robert 
Saltwode  moke  of  saynt  Austens  at  Canterbury.  4°. 

1528. 

[Aristoteles  :  Secreta  Secretorum]  (Col).  Thus  endeth 
the  secrete  of  secretes  of  Aristotle  w'  the  gouernayle  of 
prynces  and  euery  maner  of  estate.  Newly  translated  aud 
emprynted  by  Robert  Copland  at  Londo,  M.  CCCCC.  xxviii, 
the  .vii.  day  of  August.     4°. 

Includes  "  Certayne  reasons"  of  Sydrach  to  Boccus. 

Circa  1535. 

Here  be  certayne  Questyons  of  Kynge  Bocthus  of  the 
maners,  tokyns  and  condycions  of  man,  with  the  answeres 
made  to  the  same  by  the  Phylosopher  Sydrac.  London: 
Robert  Wyer.      12°. ' 
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Circa    1535. 
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and  Astronomye  between  Kynge  Boccus  and  the  Philosopher 

Svdraeke.     London:  Robert  Wver.      8°. 

(Italy.) 

1868. 

II    Libro    di    Sidrach.       Testo    inedito    del    secolo    xiv, 
pubblicato  da  Ad.  Bartoli.     Bologna,  1868. 
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1830.  (See  Nos.  111.  1575-76-77-78,  1655,  1786,  1944, 
2187.) 

Brunet  (Jacques  Charles). — Manuel  da  Libraire,  5'' 
ed.    Paris:  Firmin  Didot,  1860-1864.    (See  vol.  v,  p.  606.) 

Brunet  (Pierre  Gustave). — La  France  litteraire,  an 
xve  siecle.     Pari<.  1865.       See  p.  195.) 

Bulbring  (K.  D.). — Sidrac  in  England.  Halle:  M. 
Niemayer,  1902,  8  .  pp.  36. 
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BY    F.    R.    HAEEIS,    NEW    COLLEGE,    OXFORD;    LECTUREE 

IN    POLITICAL    HISTORY    AT    THE    LONDON    SCHOOL 

OF    ECONOMICS,    UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDON. 

[Read  April  26th,  1911.] 

During  a  search  through  the  manuscripts  at 
Hinchingbrooke,  chiefly  papers  of  the  first  and 
fourth  Earls  of  Sandwich,  the  copy  of  a  letter  was 
found  which  alluded  vaguely  to  several  personalities 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  seemed  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  As  a  prelude  to  this  paper, 
the  letter  is  given  in  full : — 

"Dear  L  :  B  :  After  having  so  long  heard,  and  thought, 
and  said  so  much  good  of  you,  it  is  with  vast  concern  that 
I  find  the  World,  since  I  came  here,  so  busy  both  in  private 
Discourse  and  the  Publick  papers  with  your  Reputation  as 
tho'  you  were  married  to,  or  design'd  to  marry,  a  Person 
whose  name  I  am  asham'd  should  blot  the  Paper,  and  much 
more  the  Memory  of  my  Dear  Deceas'd  Friend,  and  the 
Noble  Family  you  are  descended  from.  For  my  part  I 
am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Goodness  of  your  Heart, 
as  well  as  of  your  Understanding,  I  neither  have,  nor  ever 
will  believe,  such  improbable  accounts  of  your  Conduct,  so 
different  from  that  of  your  noble  Life,  which  has  been  one 
continued  Scene  of  Virtue  and  Prudence.  JUit  however  as 
the  wisest  and  best  of  Women  may  thro'  Passion,  or 
inadvertency,  be  misled  into  fatal  Mistakes,  I  think  it 
is  my  Duty  with  the  utmost  Deference  and  regard  to  lay 
VoL.  wx.  18 
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some  things  before  you  which  will  prevent  your  taking  so 
terrible  a  step  if  your  own  good-sense  and  Virtue  have  not 
contrary  to  the  Malicious  reports  of  the  World  sufficiently 
secur'd  you  already.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  those  common 
Topicks  of  every  talk  on  this  Subject,  of  the  Birth,  Educa- 
tion, the  Understanding,  the  Character,  or  person  of  that 
Creature,  your  Ladyship  is  a  perfect  Judge  of  them  all,  and 
I  hope  has  and  ever  will  hold  them  in  the  utter  Contempt 
the  World  (I  mean  the  sensible  World)  have  always 
placed  them  in.  What  I  have  to  urge  to  you  Dear  Lady 
Betty  is  of  an  higher  Nature,  which  is,  that  I  have  tlie 
most  Violent  suspicious  Circumstances,  and  Arguments  to 
prove  him  actually  guilty  of  Murdering  my  dear  deceas'd 
friend,  as  I  attended  my  poor  unfortunate  Relation  all  his 
sickness,  I  observed  and  took  Notes,  how  he  was  manag'd 
by  him,  though  I  thought  not  fit,  nor  indeed  was  I  able 
properly  to  make  it  manifest  to  you,  or  to  the  World  till 
now.  From  these  Notes  and  Observations,  I  can,  and  will 
prove  on  my  Oath  before  God,  and  Man,  besides  several 
other  Material  particulars,  not  fit  to  mention  as  yet,  that 
this  Murderer  gave  him  several  Plaisters  for  his  left  Foot, 
which  by  their  Colour  and  Consistence,  I  do  believe  con- 
tained a  Mercurial  preparation,  whence  in  all  humane 
probability  his  first  Complaint,  and  Lameness  proceeded, 
that  from  these  Plaisters  probably  proceeded  also  his 
Strangury,  which  gave  the  Miscreant  an  Opportunity  of 
sending  him  the  fatal  Mixture,  which  he  told  your  Lady- 
ship was  only  the  cold  Seeds,  which  in  all  likelihood 
hast'ned  on  him  that  Dizziness,  and  bleeding  at  the  Nose  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  proceeded  [sic']  his  Lameness, 
that  upon  the  Lameness  he  bled  him  largely,  having  per- 
swaded  his  Physicians  his  disorder  was  Apoplectical,  and 
that  Night  having  anointed  him  with  some  Ointment  of 
his  own,  he  gave  him  Pills,  which  upon  my  Oath,  from 
several  Circumstances  in  his  disorder,  I  believe  were 
Opium,  that  he  put  into  your  Ladyship's  Hands  another 
dose  under  pretence  the  Dr.   had  order'd  them  for  him, 
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which    you    unfortunately   gave  him    by    seven    the    next 
morning  and   which  you    assured  me  yourself  you  could 
hardly  waken  him  so  far  (he  was  so  stupidly  and  senselessly 
asleep)  as  to  get  them  taken  to  your  great  surprize,  that 
further  when  I  saw  my  dear  Friend  at  nine  o'Clock,  I  saw 
him  with  his  Eves  fix"d  in  his  Head,  and  just  in  such  a  stupid 
drunken  way  as  one  largely  dos'd  with    Opium   would   he, 
that  when  he  came  to  himself  he,  and  your  Ladyship,  gave 
these  accounts,  that  further  notwithstanding  it  was  evident 
that  vomits  were  the  necessary  and  fittest  Expedients,  and 
then   if   proper   Vomits   were   faithfully  given,  they  must 
have    wrought,  yet  could  he   get  little  or  nothing  off  his 
Stomach,   to   the  increase   of  my  Surprize  and  Jealousy  ; 
that  at  last  Physic  being  order'd   him,  such  was  adminis- 
tred,  or  in  such  Quantities  as  stir'd  him  very    little,  and 
when  my  poor   Friend  complain' d  he  had  a  great  heat  and 
drought  on  him  as  is  the  constant  consequence  of  Opium,  I 
saw  the  Murderer  give  him  draughts  of  cold  water  which  he 
drank  off,  and  when  I  cry'd  out  good  God  will    you  stop 
his  Physick's  working,  and  destroy  him,  he  made  light   of 
it,   and    notwithstanding   all   I    said,    gave   him   two  large 
Glasses  more,   only  mixt  with   a   little  Claret,  which  is  the 
very  way  the  Turks  and  Persians  do  when  they  take  Opium 
to    kill    themselves,   always   taking   Water  with   it  to  end 
them    the  easier  and    sooner.       That    along   with  all  that 
to    secure    everything    taking    Effect,    he    was     bled    most 
severely,  at   different   times  enough  to  have   killed  such  a 
Man,  tho'  he  earnestly  beg'd  against   it,  and  tho'  I  assur'd 
the  Surgeon  and  Physicians  (whom  this  .Miscreant  alarmed 
with  the  tears  of  an  Apoplexy)  that  bleeding  was  what  he 
never  could  bear  without   sinking  under   it,   and  that  now 
it    would    destroy   him     without    any   other    disorder,    that 
between    these  Operations,  my  poor  dear   Friend,   walked 
frequently   about    the    Room,    leaning    on    my    hand,    and 
telling  mo.  and  sometimes  all  the  Company,  that  it  amaz'd 
him   what  ail'd  him   that    his    Head,  his   Reason,  his  Mind, 
and    Body,   were  as    undisturb'd    as    ever    in   all    his    Fife, 
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excepting   that  strange    drowsiness,  which   he  could    not 
account  for,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  that  heard  him,  that 
further  when   the   Physicians    consulted    on    him,    and    I 
would   fain  have  been  by    (as    was    but  reasonable),  the 
Murderer  expressly  bid  me  go  away  and  turn'd  me  out  of 
the  Room,  tho'  he  had  told  me  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
illness  that  he  would  certainly  die,  that  notwithstanding- 
all   this  management,  Glysters  being  order' d  him  by  the 
Drs.,  who  saw  them  given,  my  Dear  Friend  began  to  purge 
downwards,  and   grew  better  to  that  degree,  that  I  run 
with   Joy   to   yr    Ladyship  with    the  good  News   that    he 
purg'd  between  his  dozings,  yet  no  sooner  was  the  Dr.  gone 
but  the  Assasin,  put  a  Clyster  on  the  Fire  where  he  kept 
it  so  long  that  upon  my  Oath  I  believe  it  was  scalding, 
which  all  the  World  knows  stops  all  Physic  from  working  : 
the  reason  of  my  believing  it  was  scalding  is  that  poor  Mr. 
Molineux  was  almost  stupid,  and  insensible,  when  he  gave 
it  him,  yet    weak    and    spent    as    he    was   with    the    loss 
of    such   quantities    of    Blood,  and   so    many    Blisters    on 
every  part   almost    about    him    (which     y^t    could    never 
rise    his    Blood    being    so    drained     off)    yet    I    saw    the 
instant   he   received   it  he   flew   out  of  the  Bed  and  run 
naked    about    the    Room,   to    every  one's  surprise  crying 
out    with    the  torment,  these  terrible  Words    good    G-od ! 
can't  you  let  a  miserable  Wretch  die  in   peace  ;  at  which 
words  I  saw  on  my  Oath  the  Villain  turn  away  his   Head 
and  burst  out  in  laughing,  nay  to  crown  all,  as  if  enough  had 
not  been  yet  done,  as  if  it  were  to  see  if   any  Blood  was 
left  in  his  Body,  this  merciless  Assassin  bled  him  first  in 
one  of  the  jugular  veins,  and  when  he  could  get  no  more, 
he  bled  him  in  the  other  till  that  was  stopt  too,  and  put 
an   end   to  his  Life   and   Misery.     I   have  omitted   many 
important  things  besides  which  tho'  possibly  the  Law  will 
not  consider,  when  it  comes  to  be  try'd  as  a  proof  sufficient 
to  reach  the  Murderer's  Life,  yet  I  am  confident  will  prevent 
you  Dear  Madam  from  entering  into  any  the  least  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  much  less  into  one  for  Life.     To 
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this  good  end.  T  lay  all  this  before  von,  and  beseech  your 
assistance  with  Ld.  Essex,  and  your  joining  in  a  Petition 
to  the  King  to  have  this  dismal  Yillany  searched  into,  and 
try'd  with  the  utmost  severity  of  Justice,  that  Innocent 
Blood  may  not  be  unpunished,  or  at  least  if  Blood  cannot 
atone  for  Blood,  that  Infamy  and  Disgrace,  and  the  Curses 
and  Detestation  of  Mankind  may  persue  the  Assassin 
thro'  the  Earth.  My  only  concern  is  Dear  Madam  least 
the  malice  of  the  World,  should  tho'  ever  so  causelessly, 
and  unjustly  fall  on  you  as  joining  in,  or  conniving  at,  his 
Crime.  This  gives  me  vast  uneasiness  indeed,  and  above 
all  if,  thro'  his  flatteries  or  artifices,  he  should  have  so  far 
deluded  your  Goodness,  and  blinded  your  Judgment,  as  to 
have  consented  to,  or  actually  to  have  entered  into  un- 
avoidable engagements  of  Marrying  him  I  therefore 
earnestly  beseech  your  Ladyship  to  lay  the  truth  of  the 
matter  nakedly,  and  trnely,  before  me,  for  rather  than  I 
should  contribute  to  asperse  or  defame  that  Goodness, 
\  irtue,  and  obliging  kindness,  which  I  have  so  long 
admir'd,  and  been  so  much  obliged  to,  I  would  rather 
suffer  the  greatest  trouble  the  concealing  what  I  have  to 
say  can  give  me.  I  most  solemnly  aver  to  you  I  neither 
have,  nor  by  God's  blessing  will,  communicate  this  matter 
to  any  one  for  two  or  three  Days,  till  I  have  your  deliberate 
Answer,  and  advice  in  it,  and  be  most  assured,  Dear 
Madam,  I  shall  act  in  it,  with  the  most  inviolable  tender- 
ness and  regard  for  yon,  at  the  same  time  1  must  beg 
Dear  .Madam  the  same  openness,  and  sincerity  in  what  you 
say  to  inc.  As  to  this  affair,  and  my  future  conduct  in  it, 
your  Happiness  and  safety,  is  and  shall  be  my  first  great 
care,  and  that  secur'd  I  shall  leave  the  rest  to  God  and 
you  :  1  impatiently  wait  your  Answer  accordingly  and  am 
with  all  respect  and  honour,  and  a  Heart  deeply  griev'd 
for  all  your  troubles,  as  well  as  my  own  vast  Loss, 
"Dear  Lady  Betty's  most  affect  Oblig'd 
"  Humble  Servant. 
"  December  the  21st,  1728." 
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The  story  outlined  in  this  letter  centres  round 
three  characters.  The  first,  Samuel  Molyneux,  is 
mentioned  by  name  ;  a  second,  Nathaniel  St.  Andre, 
shares  with  him  the  honour  of  two  columns  in  the 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography';  the  third,  a 
woman,  Lady  Betty  Capel,  was  successively  wife  to 
them  both,  and  to  her  was  the  letter  written.  From 
different  sources  some  particulars  of  their  lives  are 
gathered. 

The  first-named,  Molyneux,  was  born  in  1689, 
and  came  of  a  good  Irish  stock,  one  of  whom,  Sir 
Thomas,  was  Chancellor  of.  the  Irish  Exchequer  in 
Elizabeth's  time.  The  family  held  property  in 
several  counties,  and  was  in  easy,  or  even  affluent, 
circumstances.  The  sons  of  one  o-eneration  after 
another  were  able  to  devote  leisure  and  attention  to 
study,  their  tastes  lying  in  the  regions  of  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  work.  Samuel's  father  was 
the  associate  of  various  astronomers,  and  combined 
his  taste  for  science  with  activity  in  political  life 
and  investigation.  These  characteristics  he  fostered 
in  his  son.  Samuel's  boyhood  was  not  unlike  that 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.  His  studies  were  pursued  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Locke;  and  from  time 
to  time  the  philosopher  was  advised  of  the  boy's 
progress.  The  austerity  of  his  childhood  aggravated 
that  constitutional  ill-health  for  which  both  parents 
were  responsible;  his  mother  died  when  he  was 
two  years  of  age ;  his  father  when  the  boy  was  but 
nine.  After  graduating  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
young  Molyneux  lived  for  a  time  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  came 
to  England,  bringing  numerous  introductions.  These 
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served  to  admit  him  into  the  best  and  most  brilliant 
society  of  the  age,  and  incidentally  earned  him  a 
snub  from  Jonathan  Swift.  "  I  presented  Pratt  to 
Lord-Treasnrer,"  writes  Swift  to  Stella,  "  and  truly 
young  Molyneux  would  have  had  me  present  him 
too,  but  I  directly  answered  him  I  would  not  unless 
he  had  business  with  him."*  As  secretary  of  the 
Dublin  Philosophical,  Molyneux  was  at  pains  to 
establish  correspondence  between  his  own  Society 
and  the  Royal,  and  in  time  he  was  made  a  Fellow 
of  the  latter.  His  extant  letters  deal  in  the  main 
with  a  range  of  scientific  subjects.  To  the  study  of 
systems  he  added  the  life  of  a  courtier,  and  was 
considered  "  one  of  the  politest  and  most  accom- 
plished of  gentlemen."  He  displayed  also  some 
talent  for  diplomacy,  and  practised  amid  the  diffi- 
culties which  attended  the  Hanoverian  succession. 
In  1712  he  was  employed  by  Marlborough,  who 
describes  him  thus :  "I  recommend  him  as  being  a 
man  of  quality,  who  has  very  large  possessions  in 
Ireland,  but  principally  as  a  man  of  parts  and  merit, 
with  whose  good  principles  I  am  well  acquainted." 
The  work  which  Molyneux  undertook  was  carried 
on  in  Hanover,  and  there — in  1714 — he  witnessed 
the  death  of  the  Electress  Sophia.  On  George  I's 
accession  Molyneux  came  to  England  as  secretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Pope  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  at  the  Prince's  levee  Molyneux  "  took 
Mr.  Edgecomb  aside  and  asked,  with  an  air  of 
seriousness,  '  What  did  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  when 
he  disinherited  his  son,  do  with  his  secretary?  '  To 
which  Edgecomb  answered,  '  He  was  sewed  up  in  a 

*  Swift,  '  Journal  to  Stella,'  October  28th,  1712. 
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football,  and  tossed  over  the  water.' "  That  Molyneux 
had  the  gifts  of  a  courtier  is  shown  by  his  steering 
clear  of  the  various  differences  between  father  and 
son  which  divided  the  early  Hanoverian  Courts. 
His  work,  if  somewhat  arduous,  was  unimportant, 
and  for  record  we  have  only  such  gossip  as  Pope 

gives  :  "  The  Prince's  secretary,  M x,  has  been 

so  employed  in  writing  dispatches  that  his  weary 
hand  could  hardly  shake  the  box  and  dice  the  other 
day  at  Mrs.  Gage's.  The  ladies  blamed  his  indolence, 
and  he  made  that  excuse." 

Another  letter  from  the  poet  makes  passing  allu- 
sion to  Molyneux'  being  a  married  man.  His  marriage 
took  place  on  April  5th,  1717.  The  bride  was  Lady 
Elizabeth  Capel,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Essex.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  the  peerage  records  the  date 
of  her  mother's  marriage,  but  not  the  date  of  Lady 
Betty's  birth.  Singularly  little  is  to  be  found  about 
her  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time :  neither  pen  nor 
pencil  furnishes  any  detailed  portrait.  She  became 
a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  was  well 
known  at  Court.  Her  fortune  was  considerable ; 
it  was  estimated  at  £10,000,  which  was  increased  in 
1721  by  the  legacy  of  an  aunt.  This  amounted  to 
some  £18,000,  with  the  addition  of  Kew  House.  No 
vestige  of  the  original  remains,  but  a  vignette  of  the 
house  is  given  in  the  memoirs  of  Bradley,  the  astro- 
nomer. Soon  after  the  death  of  Molyneux  it  was 
leased  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  "Wales,  and  afterwards 
purchased  by  his  son,  George  III.  There  his  mother 
resided,  and  finished  the  famous  gardens  which  the 
Prince    had    bearun.       The    house    was    known    as 
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"  Queen's  Lodge  " ;  it  was  demolished  in  1802,  and 
none  of  Lady  Betty's  relations  ever  made  use  of  it. 
Here,  within  easy  reach  of  the  Court,  Samuel  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Molyneux  lived  in  peace  and  quiet 
until  a  third  person  crossed  their  path,  probably  in 
1  723,  when  they  had  been  married  for  six  years.  Of 
this  third  being  much  more  information  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  a  less  shadowy  idea  can  be  formed 
than  of  the  husband  and  wife  whose  home  he 
invaded,  and  whose  confidence  he  so  grossly  abused. 
Xathaniel  St.  Andre  lost  neither  by  self-advertise- 
ment nor  notoriety.  He  was  decidedly  an  adven- 
turer, and  came  from  Switzerland  to  court  his 
fortune  in  London.  Of  his  antecedents  nothing 
was  known,  but  he  talked  vaguely  of  a  claim  to  a 
title,  which  he  regarded  as  not  worth  while  contest- 
ing  so  late  in  life.  In  England  he  had  a  sister  who 
taught  French  at  a  boarding-school  in  Chelsea.  On 
his  arrival  he  eked  out  a  living  by  teaching  French 
and  German,  in  both  of  which  tongues  he  was  pro- 
ficient. He  also  acted  as  fencing  and  dancing  master 
in  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  quickly  he 
acquired  the  necessary  introductions  and  influence. 
To  these  he  added  persuasiveness  of  manner,  and  an 
assumption  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  enabled 
him  to  pose  as  an  anatomist.  There  is  no  record 
of  his  apprenticeship,  nor  was  he  ever  made 
free  of  the  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons.  He 
was  probably  always  an  unqualified  practitioner, 
and  not  far  removed  from  a  quack.  Vet  whatever 
his  lack  of  qualification  St.  Andre  went  on  and 
prospered,  lie  attended  Pope  after  a  carriage 
accident  which  befel  the  poet  while  returning  from 
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Bolingbroke's  house.  His  knowledge  of  languages 
and  his  social  adroitness  obtained  for  him  the 
post  of  anatomist  to  George  I's  household — his 
patent  is  dated  May,  1723.  From  this  position 
St.  Andre  comes  into  more  frequent  notice.  He 
gave  public  lectures,  and  translated  a  surgical  work; 
he  also  held  an  hospital  appointment  at  West- 
minster. It  has  been  surmised  that  his  anatomical 
knowledge  "  wriggled  "  him  into  Ladv  Betty's 
favour,  while  her  husband's  illness  gave  St.  Andre 
abundant  excuse  for  attending  Kew  House. 

In  addition  Molyneux  was  always  ready  to  wel- 
come a  scientist,  and  to  give  him  house  room,  in 
return  for  help  with  observations  and  calculations, 
telescopes  and  instruments.  Bradley,  the  astronomer, 
and  Robert  Smith — of  whom  a  few  words  later — 
lived  successively  under  his  roof.  St.  Andre  had 
quite  sufficient  power  of  imposition  to  make  free  his 
coming  and  going.  And  vet  another  bond  served 
To  draw  together  these  two  men.  Both  were  musical. 
To  St.  Andre  Nature  was  prodigal  of  her  more 
showy  gifts,  and  he  played  the  viol  (hi  gamba  with 
considerable  skill,  though  his  caricaturists  always 
depict  him  using  the  "  kit,"  the  little  fiddle  carried 
by  dancing-masters,  even  to  the  time  of  Young 
Tnrveydrop. 

But  as  if  neither  music  nor  medicine  served  to 
bring  him  into  sufficient  notice,  St.  Andre  startled 
the  town  by  posing  as  the  victim  of  a  remarkable 
adventure.  The  story  was  much  talked  of  at  the 
time,  and  this  account  is  selected  from  Mrs.  Delany's 
'Autobiography,'  and  is  dated  February  9th,  1724-5: 
"There's    a    remarkable   accident   has   happened 
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lately  to  a  famous  surgeon  who's  name  I  think  was 
St.  Andre.  A  man  came  to  him  about  a  week  ago, 
and  told  him  he  must  go  with  him  to  a  person  who 
was  in  distress  for  him,  and  that  he  must  immedi- 
ately follow  him,  which  he  did,  and  Avas  led  through 
so  many  by-lanes,  and  alleys  that  he  did  not  know 
in  what  part  of  the  town  he  was.  He  was  con- 
ducted into  a  room  where  there  was  a  woman  who 
was  very  ill ;  he  writ  down  a  prescription  for  her, 
and  was  handsomely  paid  :  then  the  man  desired  him 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  refused  doing, 
upon  which  the  man  seemed  to  be  affronted,  so  to 
reconcile  matters,  the  surgeon  said  he  would  drink. 
The  man  drank  to  him  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and  gave 
him  a  dram  of  cherry  brandy,  and  then  conveyed 
him  away  in  the  same  manner."  .  .  .  The 
succeeding  page  of  the  letter  is  missing,  but  the 
sequel  is  in  the  '  Gazette  '  of  February  23rd.  The 
matter  being  noised  abroad  gave  occasion  for  inves- 
tigation  by  the  Council,  and  St.  Andre's  deposition 
was  taken  down.  The  penny  post,  he  declared, 
brought  him  a  letter  signed  "  W.  Baker,"  making  an 
appointment  at  Nando's  Coffee  House,  near  St. 
Dunstan's  Church.  It  was  dark  by  7.30  at  night. 
The  twist  ings  and  turnings  were  near  the  riverside. 
He  was  drugged,  as  the  physicians  declared,  by 
some  very  strong  poison.  Robbery  was  not  the 
motive,  for  his  watch  and  purse  were  untouched. 
The  affair  remained  a  mystery,  and  provided  a 
theme  of  speculation  in  the  coffee-houses,  but  was 
forgotten  after  St.  Andre's  adventure  of  the 
following  year. 

Late  in  172(>  the  anatomist  participated  in  one  of 
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the  most  curious  cases  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  of  Mary  Toft,  the  rabbit-breeder  of  Grodalming. 
The  report  came  from  a  man  midwife  at  Guild- 
ford, that  a  woman  in  the  district  was  producing 
rabbits,  under  the  circumstances  generally  connected 
with  childbirth,  and  with  all  its  symptoms.  The 
imminence  of  another  birth  attracted  St.  Andre  to 
the  spot,  and  he  went  down  to  Surrey,  accompanied 
by  various  surgeons,  in  the  hope  of  viewing  some 
strange  event.  Whatever  the  others  felt,  St.  Andre 
was  sufficiently  credulous  to  be  deceived.  He  wrote 
a  pamphlet  on  the  birth  of  the  first  seventeen 
rabbits,  and,  amid  a  mass  of  medical  jargon,  pro- 
mised an  eighteenth  as  appendix.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  his  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  which 
Sloane  is  invited  to  witness  the  delivery.*  For 
after  the  doctors'  visit  Mary  Toft  was  brought  to 
London  in  order  that  she  might  be  kept  under 
observation,  and  on  November  29th  was  lodged  at 
Lacy's  Bagnio  in  Leicester  Fields.  Her  case  was 
made  the  public  gossip,  and  the  woman  was  visited 
by  a  mob  of  credulous  and  quasi-scientific  idlers, 
and  all  who  could  obtain  access. 

"  Now  to  tlie  Bagnio  flock  the  Town  and  Court, 
'1"  improve  their  Judgment  some,  and  some  for  Sport." 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  of  Mountagu,  Lord  Baltimore  and  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  were  among  the  visitors.  Five  days,  however, 
were  sufficient  to  expose  the  fraud.  On  December 
4th  the  porter  at  Lacy's  laid  before  the  magistrate 
an  information  against  Toft.  She  had  endeavoured 
clandestinely  to  procure  a  rabbit.  Her  doctors 
*  '  Sloane  MSS.,'  4060,  f  233. 
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(Manningham  and  Douglas)  were  fearful  lest  their 
curious  case  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  the 
woman  put  in  prison  before  the  exposure  could 
be  made.  Here  Molyneux'  influence  was  of  service, 
and  Toft  was  kept  out  of  the  common  gaol.  Two 
days  later,  under  threat  of  an  operation,  she  con- 
fessed;  and  acknowledged  that  a  confederate  had 
procured  the  rabbits.  She  was  prosecuted  as  "  a 
vile  cheat  and  impostor,"  but  her  trial  was  not  con- 
cluded, and  she  lived  to  serve  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  receiving  stolen  goods. 

Despite  the  exposure  many  still  believed  in  Mary 
Toft.  The  woman  had  adherents  at  Court,  and  not 
even  the  ridicule  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  shake 
their  convictions.  There  was  extraordinary  alarm 
among  women,  who  felt  that  a  new  terror  had  been 
added  to  the  uncertainties  of  childbirth.  Many 
dare  not  eat  a  rabbit,  and  few  offered  one  to  their 
guests.  The  story  goes  that  even  the  rent  of 
warrens  was  affected.  A  sheaf  of  literature  sprang 
up  round  the  subject.  In  the  "  Necromancer,"  then 
playing  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  rabbit  scene  was 
introduced,  and  the  Harlequin  posed  as  St.  Andre. 
Skits,  lampoons,  and  caricatures  were  abundant. 
In  Hogarth's  "Credulity  and  Superstition,"  the 
principal  figure  in  the  foreground  is  Mary  Toft.  It 
required  a  year  to  make  St.  Andre  recant;  then 
he  published  a  declaration,  and  avowal  of  his 
credulity. 

The  case  and  its  sequel  brought  about  his  with- 
drawal from  Court,  He  retained  the  official  position, 
though  he  ceased  to  draw  the  salary.  But  adversity 
and    retirement    served    to    increase    St,    Andre's 
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intimacy  with  the  Lady  Betty,  and  in  the  following 
spring  she  was  prepared  to  accept  him  as  lover,  if 
not  as  husband.  His  constant  presence  at  Kew 
House  was  due  in  part  to  Molyneux'  increasing 
ill-health,  and  in  proportion  as  official  duties  and 
scientific  pursuits  absorbed  the  invalid,  his  wife  and 
doctor  enlarged  their  opportunities  for  intrigue. 
Lady  Betty  was  childless,  and  was  thus  debarred 
from  one  of  the  interests  of  married  life.  Far- 
sighted  as  Molyneux  may  have  been  in  some 
matters,  he  was  too  much  of  a  recluse  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  intimacy  of  his  wife  and  doctor. 
When  an  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty  led  to  an  extraordinary  pressure  of 
public  work,  Molyneux,  with  an  evidently  keen 
sense  of  his  duties,  turned  over  his  astronomical 
papers  to  Robert  Smith,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
business  of  the  office. 

It  was  at  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  spring  of 
1728,  that  his  fatal  seizure  took  place,  and  Molyneux 
had  to  be  carried  from  the  parliamentary  benches. 
His  constitutional  weakness  was  aggravated  by 
criticism  of  his  schemes  for  improvements  in  the 
Admiralty.  "  So  great  was  the  opposition,"  says 
the  family  historian,  "  as  to  have  given  some  occa- 
sion to  that  disorder  that  attacked  him  about  tins 
time,  and  ended  soon  after  in  his  death."  He  was 
constitutionally  delicate  :  "  the  cause  of  his  disorder 
was  thought  to  have  lain  in  his  head  .  .  .  the 
distemperature  of  which,  he  believed,  to  have  been 
derived  from  his  mother,  who  was  so  grievously 
afflicted  in  that  part."  On  his  seizure  in  the  House, 
Molyneux  was  carried  to  his  home  in  George  Street, 
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Hanover  Square,  where  "  he  fell  into  a  sort  of 
lethargy,  lying  dozed  and  stupid,  except  at  some  few 
intervals:  in  this  condition  lie  continued  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  died." 

"While  labouring  on  the  arduous  mount  of  fame, 
Her  splendid  dome,  just  opening  to  the  view, 
The  frozen  tyrant,  death,  insidious  came, 
And  chill'd  the  sigh  their  bless'd  ambition  drew/'* 

On  April  18th,  1728,  Samuel  Molyneux  was  in- 
terred at  Kew  Green.  So  associated  was  he  with 
the  other  actors  in  this  story  that  Mrs.  Delany 
recorded  in  her  letters  : — 

"Mr.  Mulinex  is  dead,  the  rabbit  merchant;  he 
married  a  sister  of  my  Lord  Essex's." 

Evident!)'  Mrs.  Delany  had  not  heard  all  the 
news.  On  the  night  of  Molyneux'  death  the  sister 
of  my  Lord  Essex  left  her  home  with  Nathaniel  St. 
Andre.  The  scandal  thus  caused  must  have  been 
considerable,  though  the  traces  of  any  sensation  are 
remarkably  few.  Nothing,  however,  injured  Lady 
Betty  so  much  as  this  ill-judged  action,  which  made 
her  appear  the  victim  of  an  absurd  infatuation  for 
an  undesirable  scamp.  Rumour  was  persistent  in 
asserting  that  Molyneux  met  his  death  by  foul  play, 
and  was  helped  out  of  this  world.  The  truth  pro- 
bably is  that  his  case  was  largely  mismanaged,  and 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  practitioners  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  The  general  level  of 
medical  knowledge  was  rarely  at  a  lower  ebb.  A 
glance  at  the  back  page  of  any  journal  reveals  the 
condition  of  the  public  mind  ;    the   advertisements 

*  Capel  Molyneux,  'An  Account  of  the  Family  and  Descendants 
of  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  Kt.'  (Evesham,  1820). 
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are  nearly  all  those  of  quacks,  with  their  various 
electuaries  and  elixirs.  St.  Andre  was  himself 
hardly  a  man  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed. 
His  ignorance  and  credulity  were  by-words.  But 
the  charge  of  murder  was  never  substantiated,  and 
he  was  never  brought  to  trial.  The  only  public 
accusation  was  voiced  in  the  letter  which  heads 
this  paper,  of  which  a  printed  version  afterwards 
appeared. 

The  letter,  whatever  its  history,  was  barren  of 
result.  If  St.  Andre  were  a  murderer,  Lady  Betty 
was  either  blind  or  an  accomplice.  The  event 
occurred  which  the  writer  at  once  foreshadowed 
and  dreaded.  After  a  seemly  interval  they  were 
married  on  May  17th,  1730.  Some  authorities  have 
given  this  as  the  date  of  Lady  Betty's  death.  The 
'  Grub  Street  Journal  '  announces  the  event  as 
follows  : — 

"  On  Sunday  last  was  married  at  Hesson,  near  Hounslow 
in  Middlesex,  M.  St.  Andre  (the  famous  surgeon)  to  Lady 
Betty  Molinenx,  of  Kevv  Green  in  Surrey,  Relict  of  Sam 
Molineux,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

"  This  famous  Surgeon  showed  his  extraordinary  skill  at 
the  labour  of  the  Godahnin  breeder." 

In  the  following  week  the  '  Journal '  (May  23rd, 
1730)  published  these  verses, but  without  comment: 
"When  Fate  had  broke  my  former  Marriage  Chain, 
I  run  in  haste  to  be  a  Slave  again, 
Then  of  my  Freedom  tir'd,  and  now  of  Life, 
I  drag  the  Fetters  of  a  second  Wife. 
Women,  like  Dice,  are  coy  to  their  own  Masters, 
The  Setters  win,  the  Loss  is  all  the  Casters, 
Young  Men,  from  me  this  useful  Maxim  get, 
Ne'er  hold  the  Cursed  Box,  but  always  Set." 
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From  1730  onward  St.  Andre  and  his  wife  passed 
into  comparative  obscurity.  Lady  Betty  was  dis- 
missed from  her  attendance  on  Queen  Caroline,  and 
became  only  a  memory  at  Court.  One  of  the  few 
comments  made  upon  her,  shows  that  she  was 
attractive  and  possessed  of  considerable  charm  and 
intellect,  and  that  her  change  of  life  was  a  matter 
for  regret.  "  Lady  Betty  (whatever  errors  her 
passions  might  have  led  her  into),"  said  one,  "  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  sensible 
women  then  living,  and  said  to  be  (by  Queen 
Caroline  before  she  was  forbid  the  Court)  the  best 
bred  woman  in  the  British  dominions." 

Kcw  House  was  let.  At  first  the  couple  went  to 
Chepstow,  where  St.  Andre  was  able  to  indulge  in  a 
fashionable  craze,  and  to  spend  his  wife's  money 
in  architectural  experiment.  But  the  estate  there 
was  sold,  and  the  St.  Andre's  finally  settled  at 
Southampton,  where  the  husband  built  a  whimsical 
house,  known  as  "Belle  Vue."  There  they  were 
near  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  who  shared 
their  tastes,  and  who  had  in  him  more  than  a  dash 
of  the  adventurer.  His  friendship  they  retained 
until  the  end  of  his  life. 

St.  Andre  kept  a  good  table,  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  which  home  and  garden  afforded  him,  and 
presumably  he  and  Lady  Betty  lived  contentedly 
enough  during  her  remaining  years. 

On  May  23rd,  H'>.7.>,  the  'London  Chronicle' 
announced  : 

"Yesterday    died    in    Pall  Mall,    Lady    Elizabeth     St. 

Andrew,  Lady  of  —  Andrew  Esq.,  and  aunt  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Karl  of   Essex." 

VOL.  XXX.  19 
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So  thirty  years  had  sufficed  to  obliterate  certain 
memories.  The  husband  lived  on  in  Southampton, 
remarkable  for  his  amours,  and  remembered  for  a 
lewd  conversation  strewn  with  foreign  idioms.  He 
died  in  1770,  only  four  years  short  of  his  century. 
His  wife's  money  had  gone  back  to  her  family ;  her 
papers  are  in  the  archives  of  Southampton.  St. 
Andre's  death  occasioned  a  few  brief  notices  in  the 
press,  and  one  story  of  him  found  its  way  into  print : 
"  Why,"  says  he  to  a  woman  selling  vegetables, 
"  have  you  not  more  parsley  ?  "  And  the  woman 
retorted,  "  Because  your  rabbits,  Sir,  have  eaten  it 
up. 

The  story  of  Lady  Betty  Molyneux  and  her  two 
husbands  is  lacking  in  detail,  and  can  only  be  pieced 
toe-ether  in  a  fragmentary  way.  But  concerning  the 
letter,  which  relates  to  the  central  incident  of  Lady 
Betty's  life,  something  more  can  be  said. 

The  writer  was  one  Samuel  Molyneux  Madden, 
clergyman  and  publicist,  author  of  some  plays,  and 
of  a  cumbrous  political  satire.  The  letter,  written 
in  1728,  was  printed  on  a  single  folio  sheet,  published 
in  Dublin,  and  dated  17o<>.      It  bears  as  prelude: 

"  For  save  or  slay,  this  privilege  we  claim, 
The'  credit  suffers,  the  reward's  the  same." 

Dispensary,  I  'ant  IV. 

Above  the  lines  are  written  the  initials  of  the 
chief  actors,  and  the  publication  immediately  pre- 
ceded Lady  Betty's  second  marriage.  With  the 
exception  of  the  omission  of  any  names,  and  a  few 
minor  variations,  the  published  letter  is  as  here 
printed.    The  interest  of  the  Hinchingbrooke  manu- 
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script  lies  in  its  bearing  an  earlier  and  a  definite 
date  (December  21st,  172S).  In  all  probability  it 
is  an  unrevised  draft,  sent  by  Madden  for  Robert 
Smith's  approval  and  advice.  For  it  was  to  tin's 
same  Robert  Smith  that  Molyneux  made  over  his 
papers.  Smith  was  living  at  Kew  House  when 
Molyneux  expired,  and  doubtless  he  and  Madden 
compared  notes.  Smith,  also,  forms  the  link  bring- 
ing a  Molyneux  letter  into  a  Mountagu  collection. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Sandwich,  and  a  supporter 
of  his  during  a  Cambridge  election.  That  Lord 
Sandwich  should  have  heard  Lady  Hetty's  story 
from  Smith  and  desired  to  see  the  letter  is  more 
than  probable  ;  and  it  is  equally  conceivable  that 
the  letter  was  shown  to  the  guests  at  Hinchingbrooke 
while  they  discussed  the  story  of  Lady  Betty  and 
her  romance.* 

*  At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  at  which  the  }>ap<T  was  read 
the  writer  exhibited,  in  addition  to  tli<'  MS.  letter,  a  photograph  of 
the  printed  version,  taken  from  the  sheet  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  writer  also  wishes  to  express  liis 
indebtedness  to  Lord  Sandwich  for  allowing  him  to  inspect  the 
copy  of  the  letter  at  Hinchingbrooke.  Another  copy  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  among  the  Carte  MSS. 


LATER  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  APOSTLES 
OF  MORAVIA  AND  BOHEMIA. 

BY   COUNT   LUTZOW,   D.LITT.,    HON.F.R.S.L. 
[Read  May  24th,  1911.] 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Eastern  Europe  questions 
of  religious  doctrine  and  ritual  still  influence  politics 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  formerly  did  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Though  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Austria  are  not  generally  considered  as  belonging 
to  Eastern  Europe,  this  remark  applies  to  these 
countries  also,  and  as  recently  as  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  religious  antagonism 
played  a  considerable  part.  It  is  true  that  this 
was  not  generally  known,  and  most  politicians  spoke 
only  of  the  ambition  of  Servia,  or  declared — not 
untruly  it  must  be  admitted — that  Austria  was 
working  rather  in  the  interest  of  Germany  than  in 
her  own.  I  have  never  concealed  the  fact  that 
personally  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  annexation, 
bur  T  wish  to  avoid  here  all  mention  of  contemporary 
politics.  I  will  therefore  limit  myself  to  stating 
that  only  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Bosnia  and  Herce- 
gnvina — lead  by  the  Franciscan  monks  and  the  very 
energetic  Archbishop  of  Sarajevo — approved  of  the 
Austrian  annexation,  Avhile  it  was  more  bitterly 
resented  by  the  Bosnians  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Church  than  even  by  the  Mohammedans. 

It  is.  in  consequence  of  this  antagonism  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  which  formally 
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dates  from  the  schism,  but  traces  of  which  can  be 
found  at  a  far  earlier  period,  that  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia  has  a  great 
interest  which  is  not  exclusively  a  historical  one. 
The  subject  has  therefore  been  frequently  treated 
by  writers  of  various  countries,  but  up  to  recently, 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  very  superficial  manner. 
The  Czech  writers,  who  since  the  establishment  of 
a  national  university  at  Prague  have  been  very 
numerous,  have  thrown  at  least  a  certain  amount 
of  light  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
their  country.  Many  controversies  have  sprung  up, 
particularly  concerning  the  authenticity  of  certain 
papal  decrees.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with 
these  matters,  but  consider  it  my  duty  to  express 
here  my  obligation  to  the  '  History  of  Cyrillus  and 
Methodius'  (Dejuy  Cyrilla,  or  Methoda),  published 
some  years  ago  by  the  learned  Prof.  Pastrnek,  of 
the  University  of  Prague.  In  the  present  year 
Dr.  Snopek,  Keeper  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Archives 
at  Olmutz,  has  published  a  work  on  the  lives  of  the 
Moravian  apostles,  which  has  great  value.  Though 
writing  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  author  has 
shown  ofi'eat  fairness  and  an  absence  of  animus. 

Almost  all  facts,  and  particularly  dates,  referring 
to  the  saintly  brothers  are  controversial,  but  it  can 
be  considered  as  certain  that  the  brothers  Constan- 
tine  (afterwards  Cyrillus)  and  Methodius  were  born 
in  the  town  of  Salonike,  in  Slavic  Solum  Then,  as 
now,  Salonike  had  a  mainly  Creek  population,  but 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  was  inhabited  by 
Slavs.  The  citizens  of  Salonike  were  therefore 
almost  all  acquainted  with  Slavic  languages.      The 
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father  of  the  future  apostles  was  a  Byzantine  officer 
of  noble  family  named  Leo  Constantine.  Of  their 
mother  the  older  and  more  reliable  accounts  only 
state  that  also  she  was  of  noble  birth.  Only  in  the 
later  legends  her  name  appears  as  Maria.  They  had  a 
numerous  family,  and  we  read  that  Constantine— 
better  known  as  Cyrillus — was  the  youngest  of  their 
seven  children.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
accounts  of  the  early  years  of  the  future  apostles 
Constantine  is  almost  exclusively  mentioned  and  the 
name  of  Methodius  appears  but  rarely.  The  birth 
of  Constantine  can  be  placed  with  certainty  either 
at  the  end  of  the  year  826  or  early  in  the  following- 
year.  All  contemporary  and  later  accounts  agree 
in  extolling  the  piety,  the  precocious  learning  and 
wisdom  of  Constantine.  Thus  we  read  that  when 
he  was  a  child  of  but  seven  years  he  dreamt  that  his 
father  had  presented  him  to  all  the  beautiful 
maidens  of  Salonike,  requesting  him  to  choose  a 
bride  among  them.  He  immediately  chose  one  of 
the  name  of  Sophia,  which,  as  interpreted  by  Con- 
stantine, signified  celestial  wisdom,  or  theology. 
The  great  wisdom  and  piety  of  Constantine  soon 
became  widely  known,  and  through  the  influence  of 
one  of  his  relations,  who  held  high  office  at  Con- 
stantinople, Constantine  and  his  family  were  invited 
to  the  imperial  court.  Constantine  was  at  that  time 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  tradition  reports  that  he 
continued  his  studies  in  company  with  some  of  the 
younger  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  Constanti- 
nople was  at  that  period  a  centre  of  theological 
controversy,  and  in  that  atmosphere  the  young 
student  continued  with  great  energy  his  favourite 
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theological  studies.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
most  famous  theologians  of  the  time,  and  among  his 
teachers  we  find  mention  of  Photius,  the  famous 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was,  however,  but 
little  older  than  Constantine  himself.  It  is  certain 
that  at  this  period  Constantine  was  an  acquaintance, 
if  not  a  friend,  of  Photius — a  fact  that  deserves 
notice,  as  it  was  afterwards  used  by  the  German 
opponents  of  the  Slavic  apostles  as  an  argument  to 
accuse  them  of  heresy.  At  a  very  early  age  Con- 
stantine took  part  in  the  theological  disputations  so 
frequent  at  that  period.  He  thus  soon  became 
famous  and  was  known  as  the  philosopher,  or  as, 
from  the  Byzantine  standpoint,  we  should  perhaps 
say,  "  the  Theologian."  All  contemporary  accounts 
describe  him  as  Constantine  pi\oaopog.  He  was 
ordained  as  priest  at  an  early  age  and  appointed 
librarian  of  the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  Sofia.  The 
records  also  mention  a  mission  which  Constantine  at 
this  period  undertook  to  some  not  clearly  defined 
Mohammedan  country  by  order  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Ignatius,  who  was  on  good  terms 
with  the  Roman  See. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  refer  here  to  the 
theological  strife  at  Constantinople  at  this  period, 
but  Constantine,  to  whose  pious  mind  the  bitterness 
of  these  discussions  Avas  doubtlessly  most  distaste- 
ful at  this  moment,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  a 
monastery  on  the  so-called  Olympic  Hill,  near 
Prussa,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  his  elder  brother 
Methodius  had  already  resided  for  some  time.  The 
monastery  near  Prussa  became  widely  known,  as 
some  of  its  monks  shortly  afterwards  founded  the  .still 
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famous  monastery  on  Mount  Atlios.  Constantine 
and  his  brother  Methodius,  who  henceforth  is 
generally  mentioned  together  with  him,  lived  here 
for  some  time  entirely  absorbed  by  their  religious 
practices  and  theological  studies. 

They  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  their  retirement.     No  doubt  in  consequence  of  the 
great  losses  to  Christianity,  which  had  been  the  con- 
sequence of  the  great  progress  of  Mohammedanism, 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  at  this  moment 
showed  great  activity  in  missionary  enterprise.      In 
the  year  860  envoys  sent  by  the  Finno-Tartar  tribe 
of    the   Kozars,   who    had   long  been    allies    of  the 
Byzantine    Empire,    appeared    at     Constantinople. 
They  stated  that  they  had  some  time  ago  embraced 
Christianity,   but  that   envoys    sent    both  by  Jews 
and  by  Mohammedans  had  recently  led  many  astray, 
and  they   therefore    begged    the    Emperor  to   send 
to    them   learned    men    who    were    able    to    refute 
both    Jews   and    Mohammedans.       In    consequence 
of     his     great     reputation     Constantine      was     im- 
mediately chosen  for  this  mission,  on   which  he  was 
accompanied    by    a   numerous    staff,    among    whom 
we  find  his    brother,   Methodius.     As   already  men- 
tioned,   we    know   very   little  of  the    early  years   of 
Methodius,  but   it    seems    probable  that   he    at   first 
adopted    the    military    career     of     his     father,    Leo 
Constantine.      The  Byzantine  mission  to  the  Kozars, 
win)    had  for   some  time    been   allies  of    the  Greeks, 
both  against    l'ersia  and  against  Bulgaria,    was  not 
entirely  a  religious  one,  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
Methodius  had  the  diplomatic  task  of  strengthening 
the   alliance   between    his    country  and   the   Kozars. 
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Though  the  mission  of  Constantine  and  Methodius 
was  not  entirely  successful  it  is  of  great  importance 
for  their  future  career.  Their  great  eloquence 
became  known,  and  here  also  the  legends  erive  us 
detailed  accounts  of  their  victories  in  theological 
controversy  over  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heretical 
Christians,  many  of  whom  had  sought  refuge  from 
persecution  without  the  limits  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire. 

Of  all  the  results  of  this  missionary  enterprise  the 
chroniclers  lay  most  stress  on  the  discovery  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Clement.  St.  Clement,  a  companion  of 
St.  Peter,  and  his  successor  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  had 
been  exiled  to  Cherson  and  had  suffered  martyrdom 
there.  His  relics  were  brought  by  Constantine  to 
Constantinople,  thence  to  Moravia,  and  finally  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  church  of 
St.  Clement,  which  is  known  to  most  visitors  to 
Rome  because  of  the  excavations  and  discoveries 
made  there  in  the  last  century. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  great 
energy  and  eloquence  which  the  brothers  had  shown 
during  their  mission  to  the  Chersonese  that  a  far 
more  difficult  task  was  entrusted  to  them  shortly 
afterwards.  After  their  return  to  Constantinople 
Constantine  had  assumed  his  duties  as  a  priest  there 
while  Methodius  retired  to  a  monastery  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  of  which  he  soon 
became  igumen  or  abbot. 

At  this  moment,  we  learn  from  the  unanimous 
statement  of  all  the  contemporary  authorities,  a 
mission  sent  by  Rostislav,  Prince  of  Moravia,  and  his 
nephew,  Svatopluk,  who,  as  his  vassal,  ruled  over 
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the  district  of  Nentra — which  now  forms  part  of 
Slavic  Northern  Hungary — arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople. Recent  German  writers  have  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  throw  doubts  on  this  mission,  principally 
by  stating  that  the  Moravians  cannot  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  brothers 
in  the  distant  land  of  the  Kozars  on  the  Black  Sea. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Magyar  invasion, 
which  separated  the  eastern  from  the  western  Slavs, 
had  not  then  taken  place,  and  that  as  far  as  the  very 
uncertain  geography  of  eastern  Europe  in  the  ninth 
century  allows  us  to  attempt  a  conjecture,  it  appears 
very  probable  that  the  vast  Moravo-Pannonian  em- 
pire of  that  period  marched  with  the  Great  Bulgaria 
of  that  time.  The  fame  of  Constantine  and  Methodius 
undoubtedly  penetrated  to  Moravia  from  Bulgaria. 

The  contemporary  chronicles  tell  us  that  the 
Moravian  envoys  addressed  the  Byzantine  emperor 
M  ichael  in  these  words  :  "  Our  people  has  renounced 
paganism  and  observes  the  Christian  laws;  but  we 
have  among  us  no  teachers  who  could  in  our  own 
language  teach  us  the  true  doctrine."  The  Emperor 
Michael  immediately  entrusted  this  mission  to  the 
hmthers  Constantine  and  Methodius,  saying  to 
them:  "You  are  from  Soluh  (Salonike)  and  the 
citizens  of  Soluh  generally  speak  pure  Slavic."  The 
brothers  gladly  accepted  the  task  of  preaching  the 
Christian  creed  in  Moravia  and  the  neiahbourin<>- 
countries.  The  date  of  their  arrival  in  Moravia  is 
not  known  for  certain,  but  the  event  undoubtedly 
occurred  either  in  863  or  804.  It  is  also  uncertain 
what  Moravian  city  was  at  that  period  the  residence 
of  the  prince  of   the  land.       The  brothers  brought 
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with  them  the  relics  of  St.  Clement  and — a  yet 
more  precious  gift — a  translation  of  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Slavic  language  ;  for  this  purpose 
Methodius  and  his  brother  were  obliged  to  invent 
new  characters,  those  that  are  now  known  as  the 
giagolitic  ones.  They  constitute  the  oldest  Slavic 
alphabet.  The  brothers  had  no  doubt  invented 
them  while  still  at  Constantinople,  and  they  were 
probably  used  in  Bulgaria — which,  according  to 
some  accounts,  the  brothers  visited  on  their  way  to 
Moravia — before  they  were  used  in  Moravia  itself. 
The  giagolitic  characters  were  principally  used  in  the 
Moravo-Pannonian  period,  though  their  use  con- 
tinued particularly  in  Dalmatia  up  to  a  far  later 
time.  They  must,  of  course,  not  be  confused  with 
the  so-called  Cyrillic  characters  which  afterwards 
took  their  place. 

The  cause  of  the  acceptation  of  this  new  alphabet 
was  partly  a  political  one.  Rostislav,  prince  of 
Moravia,  and  his  more  famous  nephew  Svatopluk, 
made  the  first  attempt  to  found  a  vast  Slavic  state, 
which  would  have  included  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and 
that  large  part  of  Hungary — not  yet  occupied  by 
the  Magyars,  which  the  contemporary  chroniclers 
somewhat  vaguely  describe  as  Pannonia.  The  great 
Slavist  Miklosich  writes  :  "  It  was  a  political  scheme 
to  which  the  ancient  Slavic  characters  owe  their 
origin.  The  independence  of  the  Moravo-Pannonian 
state  was  to  be  assured  by  means  of  an  ecclesiastical 
separation  from  Germany,  and  this  was  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  the  Slavic  tongue  at  religious 
rites. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
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religious  condition  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  at  the 
time  when  the  brothers  arrived  in  these  west-Slav 
lands.  After  Charles  the  Great  had  conquered 
Pannonia,  Pope  Leo  III  had  with  the  Emperor's 
consent  placed  the  newly  conquered  lands  under 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Salzburg.  This  dignitary  exercised  a  certain 
authority  in  Northern  Hungary,  but  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia  no  Roman  hierarchy  was  established,  and 
these  lands,  forming  part  of  no  diocese,  were  open  to 
missionaries  from  all  countries  who  were  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Pope.  It  is  certain  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  brothers  a  certain  number 
of  Bohemian  nobles  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  German  priests.  The  bishops  of  Passau 
only  claimed  to  exercise  authority  in  Moravia  after 
the  arrival  of  Constautine  and  Methodius.  The 
German  priests  who  occasionally  visited  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  acted  rather  as  agents  of  the  German 
sovereigns — who  wrere  almost  at  war  with  the  Slavs 
— than  as  priests.  If  it  is  possible  to  formulate  in  a 
few  wTords  my  views  on  a  difficult  subject,  I  may 
say  that  the  attempt  to  found  a  national  church  in 
Moravia  was  antagonistic  to  the  predominance  of  a 
hostile  German  clerg}*,  not  to  the  doctrine  of 
Rome. 

The  brothers  were  joyfully  received  by  the  people 
of  Moravia,  who  nocked  to  their  sermons  preached 
in  a  language  which  they  could  understand.  It  is 
certain  that  at  that  early  period  the  different  Slavic 
languages  were  more  closely  connected  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  the  brothers  found  little  difficulty 
in   acquiring  the  language  spoken  in  Moravia  and 
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Pannonia.  The  apostles,  however,  appear  from  the 
first  to  have  met  with  some  opposition,  though  we 
find  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  bitter  and  relentless 
hatred  which  pursued  Methodius  during  his  later 
visits  to  Moravia.  It  is  of  interest  to  quote  here  the 
ancient  Slavic  legend  of  Constantine,  which  probably 
dates  from  the  tenth  century.  After  relating  the 
great  success  of  the  preaching  of  the  saintly  brothers 
in  Moravia  the  writer  continues  thus  :  "  God  rejoiced 
over  this  but  the  Devil  was  offended.  When  the 
Divine  teaching  spread,  the  Devil,  Avicked,  jealous, 
and  thrice-cursed,  suffered  not  that  such  a  good 
thing  should  befall,  and  incited  many  saying :  '  God 
may  not  be  praised  thus,  that  is  to  say,  in  Slavic 
speech,  for  if  he  permitted  it  could  he  not  have 
brought  it  about  that  these — the  Slavs — should  from 
the  first  have  praised  God  writing  in  their  own 
language?  But  God  selected  but  three  languages  : 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  languages  alone 
it  is  lawful  to  praise  Him.'  Now,  those  who  spoke 
thus  were  Latin  clerks,  presbyters  and  disciples. 
But  he — Constantine — combated  them  as  David  the 
foreigners,  and  defeated  them  by  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  he  called  them  men  who  spoke  but 
three  languages — evidently  those  countries  were  then 
already  very  polyglot — and  Pilatists  because  they 
had  followed  the  example  of  Pilate,  who  had  written 
in  three  languages  only  the  inscription  on  the  cross 
of  the  Lord." 

Though,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  facts,  and 
particularly  the  chronology  of  the  lives  of  the 
Moravian  apostles  are  very  uncertain,  all  evidence 
proves  that  their  first  visit  to  Moravia  was  a  very 
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short  one.  It  is  probable  that  the  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Slavic  ritual  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  induced  them  to  visit  Rome  and  obtain 
Papal  sanction  for  the  wise  innovations  which  they 
were  introducing'.  On  their  southward  journey  to 
Italy  the  brothers  visited  the  Pannonian  prince  Kocel, 
whose  residence  was  on  the  Balaton  lake— or 
Plattensee,  as  the  Germans  call  it — in  Hungary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  this  occasion  also  their 
purpose  was  partly  a  political  one.  Kocel  was  a 
Slavic  prince,  and  it  was  obviously  advantageous  to 
obtain  his  influence  also  as  well  as  that  of  Rostislav 
and  Svatopluk  for  the  cause  of  the  Slavic  ritual. 
Kocel  soon  became  a  fervent  adherent  of  this  cause. 
From  Hungary  the  brothers  proceeded  to  Venice, 
where  they  stayed  a  considerable  time.  This  stay  at 
Venice  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  :  some 
writers  have  suggested  that  they  went  to  Venice 
to  take  ship  there  for  Constantinople  ;  this  seems 
very  unlikely  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
retained  in  Venice  by  the  illness  of  Constantine, 
whose  health  was  beginning  to  fail.  At  Venice  the 
brothers  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Rome.  The 
invitation  was  sent  by  Pope  Nicholas  I, who,  however, 
died  before  they  arrived  there.  The  visit  of  Constan- 
tine and  Methodius  to  Rome  at  this  moment,  as  they 
no  doubt  well  knew,  involved  a  rupture  with  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  for  the  conflict  with 
the  patriarch  Photius  had  just  broken  out.  The 
brothers  thought — and  for  a  short  time  at  least  their 
judgment  proved  correct — that  it  would  be  easier 
to  obtain  for  the  Slavic  ritual  the  sanction  of  Rome 
than  that  of  Constantinople. 
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It  appears  probable  that  the  brothers  arrived  in 
Rome    on    December    14th,    867.       They    brought 
with    them    the    relics   of   St.    Clement,   and    were 
received    with  great  honours  by   Pope  Adrian    II, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  Nicholas.     The  brothers 
remained    a    considerable     time    in     Rome.       The 
negotiations  with  the  Papal  See  which  they  under- 
took for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Papal  consent 
to  the  use  of  the  Slavic  language  at  religious  services 
did  not  proceed  rapidly.    A  very  melancholy  occur- 
rence also  detained  Methodius  in  Rome.   Constantine 
fell  seriously  ill,  and,  thinking  his  end  approaching, 
entered  a  monastery,  where — according  to  custom — 
he  assumed  a  new  name,  that  of  Cyrillus,  by  which 
he  is  generally  known.     He  lived  there    only  a  fort- 
night and  died  on  February  14th,  869,  aged  forty- 
two.      In  his  last  moments  his  thoughts  turned  to 
his  Moravian  flock  :    he  recommended  them  to  the 
care   of   Methodius.       "  Behold,  brother,"   he   said, 
"  we  two  have  been  like  fellow-ploughers,  ploughing 
the   same   furrow.      I  now   fall   down   in   the   field, 
ending  my  days,  but  thou  lovest  greatly  thy  hill — 
meaning  the  monastery  where  they  had  lived  before 
journeying  to  Moravia.     But  thou  must  not  because 
of  thy  hill  neglect  thy  work  as  teacher."    Methodius 
henceforth  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  task.      The 
funeral  of  Cyrillus  took  place  with  great  honours, and 
he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  where 
the   relics   brought  to  Rome   by  the  brothers  were 
deposited.     During  the  excavations  that  took  place 
in    that    church   frescoes   undoubtedly   referring  to 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius  were  discovered. 

Methodius  was  soon  called  on  to  comply  with  the 
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dying  wishes  of  his  brother.  The  Pannonian  Prince 
Kocel,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  acting  no 
doubt  in  agreement  with  Rostislav  and  Svatopluk, 
sent  envoys  to  Adrian  II,  begging  the  Pope  to  send 
him  Methodius  to  his  country.  The  Pope  answered : 
"  Not  only  to  you  but  to  all  Slavic  countries  do  I  send 
Methodius  as  teacher  from  God  and  St.  Peter."  By 
a  papal  bull  addressed  to  Rostislav,  Svatopluk  and 
Kocel,  Adrian  permitted  the  use  of  the  Slavic 
language  at  mass,  christenings,  and  at  the  reading 
of  the  lessons,  making  only  this  condition — that  they 
should  be  read  first  in  Latin  and  then  in  Slavic. 
This  compromise,  undoubtedly  a  wise  one,  was 
probably  a  consequence  of  contemporary  events  in 
Bulgaria.  Roman  priests  had  at  first  been  well 
received  there,  but  were  afterwards  expelled  through 
the  influence  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  feared  that  the  then  powerful  Moravo-Pan- 
nonian  state  might  pursue  a  similar  policy.  The 
authenticity  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  has  some- 
times been  contested,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  genuine. 
In  consideration  of  later  events  it  certainly  proves 
that  the  policy  of  the  Roman  See  with  regard  to  the 
Slavs  was  a  somewhat  opportunist  one,  as  I  have 
written  elsewhere.  Methodius  immediately  proceeded 
to  Pannonia,  but  his  stay  there  was  very  short,  and 
we  find  him  again  in  Rome  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  religious  services  in  the 
national  language  in  this  Slavic  country  while  taking 
due  account  of  the  suspicions  of  the  Roman  See. 
His  services  were  recognised  at  Rome.  He  was  con- 
secrated as  Archbishop  of  Pannonia  and  also  received 
the  title  of  Papal  Legate. 
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Archbishop  Methodius,  thus  endowed  with  full 
papal  authority,  now  returned  to  Moravia.  The 
period  that  followed  was  the  most  painful  one  in  his 
life,  and  his  suffering  nearly  entitled  him  to  a  martyr's 
crown.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Moravia, 
Methodius  was  attacked  and  seized  by  armed  men 
in  the  services  of  Adalvin,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,. 
Anno,  Bishop  of  Frieseland,  and  Hermanrich,  Bishop 
of  Passau,  the  heads  of  the  German  Church.  He 
was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  Germany,  and 
attempted,  though  at  first  unsuccessfully,  to  inform 
the  Pope  of  his  misfortunes.  It  must  be  stated  to 
the  honour  of  Pope  John  VIII,  who  succeeded  to 
the  papal  dignity  at  the  end  of  the  year  872,  that  he 
lost  no  time  in  protesting  against  the  conduct  of  the 
German  bishops.  He  wrote  to  them  :  "  You  have, 
without  canonical  judgment,  condemned  a  bishop 
who  was  sent  by  the  Apostolic  See  ;  you  have  con- 
fined him  in  prison,  tortured  him  with  buffets,  with- 
drawn him  from  his  sweet  [religious]  services,  and 
expelled  him  from  his  residence."  To  Hermanrich, 
Bishop  of  Passau,  the  Pope  expressed  himself  yet 
more  strongly.  He  wrote:  "To  deplore  your 
depravity  only  a  fountain  of  tears  would  be  suffi- 
cient, as  saith  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  For  what 
bishop's,  or  even  layman's,  or  even  tyrant's  ferocity 
did  not  your  rashness  excede,  what  bestial  savageness 
did  it  not  surpass?  Our  brother  and  fellow  Bishop 
Methodius  you  have  persecuted,  imprisoning  him  and 
exposing  him  to  t  he  open  air  during  the  bitterest  cold 
and  the  heaviesl  rain.  You  have  dragged  him  away 
from  the  Church  thai  was  out  rusted  to  him,  and  your 
madness    was    so  groat    that   when   he  was    dragged 
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before  a  synod  of  bishops  you  would  have  struck 
him  with  a  horse-whip  had  not  the  others  who  were 
present  interfered."  These  perfectly  authenticated 
facts,  I  think,  require  no  remark. 

Many  writers  on  the  Slavic  apostles  have,  not 
unnaturally,  expressed  surprise  at  the  inactivity  of 
the  Slavic  princes  at  the  time  that  Methodius  was 
thus  brutally  ill-treated.  The  name  of  Kocel, 
perhaps  the  truest  friend  of  the  brothers,  disappears 
from  the  records  about  this  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  died  meanwhile.  Svatopluk  was 
engaged  in  warfare  with  his  uncle  Rostislav,  whom 
he  eventually  delivered  over  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Germans,  probably  about  the  time  that  Methodius 
wis  imprisoned.  It  appears  also  that  Methodius 
had  already  previously  lost  the  favour  of  Svatopluk 
by  his  violent  denunciation  of  polygamy,  to  which 
Svatopluk  remained  attached  even  after  he  had 
accepted  the  Christian  creed. 

The  papal  efforts  were  at  last  successful,  and 
Methodius  was  allowed  to  return  to  Moravia,  where 
he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  people.  It  was 
probably  shortly  after  the  return  of  Methodius  to 
Moravia  that  the  conversion  of  Bohemia  took  place. 
Christianity  had,  indeed,  previously  been  introduced 
into  Bohemia,  or,  rather,  forced  on  the  Bohemians 
by  their  German  aeighbours,  but  the  national  and 
racial  feeling — always  x^vy  strong  among  my  coun- 
trymen— was  very  antagonistic  to  what  was  con- 
sidered a  German  creed.  No  such  a  feeling  could 
exist  with  regard  to  a  preacher  who  came  from  tlie 
Moravian  sister-land,  and  who  spoke  the  native 
Slavic  language.     The  legends  referring  to  the  con- 
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version  to  Christianity  of  Borivoj,  Prince  of  Bohemia, 
a  connection,  probably  a  brother-in-law,  of  Svatopluk, 
have  often  been  told.  Though  many  incidents  are 
doubtful,  Professor  Kalousek,  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  early  history  of  Bohemia,  states 
that  the  fact  that  Bohemia  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Methodius  and  that  he  baptised 
Prince  Borivoj  is  true.  Bofivoj's  wife,  Ludmilla, 
was  christened  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prince 
himself,  and  she  was  afterwards  canonised.  Many 
of  the  details  concerning  the  conversion  of  Bohemia 
are  found  only  in  the  legend  of  Saint  Ludmilla.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Slavic  ritual  was  introduced  into 
Bohemia  by  Methodius,  and  that  it  was  through  his 
influence  that  the  first  Christian  church  in  Bohemia 
was  built  at  Levy  Hradec,  near  Prague,  and 
dedicated  to  St,  Clement,  St.  Clement  had  always 
been  the  patron  saint  of  the  brothers,  and  it  was 
the  discovery  of  his  relics  that  had  first  made  them 
famous. 

Though  Methodius  was  now  free,  the  attacks  of 
the  German  clergy  on  him  did  not  cease,  and  the 
support  of  Rome  sometimes  proved  uncertain.  The 
German  clergy  endeavoured  to  prejudice  the  Papacy 
against,  one  whom  they  considered  an  enemy  of 
their  race.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Methodius  had, 
at  a  time  when  the  matter  had  not  yet  been 
dogmatically  defined  by  the  Papal  See,  favoured  the 
Eastern  theory  concerning  the  precedence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Methodius's  former  friendship  with 
Phot  ins  was  also  skilfully  used  against  him.  German 
influence  prevailed  with  Svatopluk— who  was  often 
unfriendly  to  Methodius — and  he  sent  to  the  Roman 
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Sec  an  envoy  named  John,  who  is  described  as  a 
"Latin  priest,"  which  no  doubt  meant  one  opposed 
to  the  nse  of  the  Slavic  language  at  religious 
services.  Priest  John's  grievances  were  twofold : 
he  accused  Methodius  of  heretical  teaching,  and 
also  of  using  the  Slavic  language  at  religious  services. 
Methodius  had  in  all  matters  of  dogma  conformed 
with  the  teaching  of  Rome,  and  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  Slavic  language,  Methodius  was  able  to  prove 
that  he  had  received  full  permission  from  the  Pope. 
The  history  of  this  period  is  very  obscure,  and  it  is 
impossible  even  to  conjecture  what  influence — as 
yet  unsuccessfully,  though  afterwards  successfully — 
endeavoured  to  prejudice  Papacy  against  the  Slavic 
peoples.  Pope  John's  letter  to  Methodius  blamed 
him  severely :  "  We  have  heard,"  he  wrote,  "  that 
you  celebrate  Mass  in  a  barbaric,  that  is  to  say, 
Slavic,  language.  We  are  sending  to  you  the  Bishop 
of  Ancona,  who  will  forbid  your  celebrating  it 
except  in  Latin  or  Greek,  in  the  manner  customary 
in  God's  Church  in  all  countries."  At  the  same 
time  Methodius  was  summoned  to  Home.  He  again 
visited  Pome,  and  succeeded  in  entirely  justify- 
ing himself.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Svatopluk, 
John  VIII  declared  that  the  teaching  of  Methodius 
was  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  that  he  had  sanctioned 
the  use  of  the  Slavic  characters  invented  by  the  late 
( '(distant  ine,  the  philosopher,  and  that  he  permitted 
that  God's  glory  and  the  deeds  of  Christ  should  be 
celebrated  in  the  Slavic  language.  Methodius  was 
at  the  same  time  confirmed  in  his  dignity  of  Arch- 
bishop. The  Teuton's  undying  dislike  of  the  Slav 
even  now  continued  unabated,  but  it  was  only  after 
VOL.  xxx.  21 
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the  death  of  Methodius  that  the  Germans  succeeded 
in  entirely  excluding  the  Slavic  language  from  the 
religious  services  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Northern 
Hungary. 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
protector  Pope  John  VIII,  Methodius  undertook  a 
journey  to  Constantinople.  This  fact  was  formerly 
considered  doubtful,  and  appears,  indeed,  somewhat 
surprising.  The  latest  research,  however,  proves 
that  it  certainly  took  place.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Slavic  community  which 
followed  closely  on  the  death  of  Methodius  was 
partly  caused  by  the  suspicions  which  this  journey 
aroused. 

A  valuable  task  of  the  last  days  of  Methodius 
was  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  more  probably 
of  parts  of  Scripture,  into  the  Slavic  tongue.  The 
early  legends,  indeed,  tell  us  that  Methodius  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  with  the  exception  of  the 
books  of  the  Machabees  within  the  course  of  six 
months.  This  is  improbable,  even  if  we  take  into 
account  that  some  parts  of  Scripture  had  previously 
been  translated  by  Methodius  and  his  brother 
Cyrillus. 

This  translation  is  the  last  event  in  the  life  of 
Methodius.  He  died  on  April  (5th,  885,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church — probably  on  the 
spot  where  the  Moravian  monastery  of  Velehrad  was 
afterwards  founded.  Velehrad  is  still  a  well-known 
place  of  pilgrimage.  He  thus,  we  read,  joined  his 
fathers,  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  teachers, 
and  martyrs. 

It  only   remains   to    say    that    Methodius'    Slavic 
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church  did  not  outlive  him,  at  least  in  the  lands 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  activity.  In  the 
year  of  his  death  Pope  Stephen  V  forbade  entirely 
the  use  of  the  Slavic  language  in  religious  services, 
and  a  later  pontiff  even  declared  the  Slavic  alphabet 
to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  heretic  Methodius. 
Traces  of  the  early  connection  of  Bohemia  with  the 
Eastern  church  can,  indeed,  be  found  during  the 
Hussite  period,  and  during  the  negotiations  of  the 
utraquist  consistory  with  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople a  few  years  before  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  Turks;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  long 
exhausted  your  patience. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  King : 

To  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  George 
the   Fifth. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom  desire  to  approach 
your  Majesty  to  present  their  humble  petition  that 
Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  honour 
them  by  becoming  the  Patron  of  the  Society  in 
succession  to  His  Late  Majesty  King  Edward  the 
Seventh  of  glorious  memory. 

Since  the  Society  was  founded  by  King  George  the 
Fourth,  it  has  been  honoured  by  the  Patronage  of 
himself   and    of   each   succeeding    Monarch   of   these 
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Realms,  and  it  is  the  earnest  wish  and  hope  of  the 
President,  Council,  and  general  body  of  the  Fellows 
that  it  may  enjoy  a  prolonged  period  of  prosperity 
and  usefulness  under  the  Royal  Favour  and  Patronage 
of  their  present  honoured  and  beloved  Sovereign. 

The  following  answer  was  received  : 

Marlborough  House, 

18th  July,  1910. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  King  to  inform 
you  that  His  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  become 
Patron  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Carrington. 
The  Secretary, 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Council  have  the  honour  to  report  that 
since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  on 
May  25th,  1910,  there  have  been  the  following 
changes  in  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

They  have  to  announce  the  loss  by  death  of — 

Rev.  Feederic  A.  Billing,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Samuel  Henry  Butcher,  D.Litt.,  LL.D. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Collins,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
William  T.  Croswellkk. 
Antonio  Fogazzaro. 

F.  J.  FlJRNIVALL,  D.LlTT. 

Sir   Francis  Galton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

N.  N.  Ghose. 

Major  Martin  Hume,  M.A. 

Rev.  James  Hyde. 

Charles  Letts. 

Rt.  Hon.   Sir   Alfred  Lyall,   K.C.B.,   G.C.I.E., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Lady  Meux. 

Adolf  Michaelis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
E.  H.  Pember,  K.C.,  M.A. 

And  by  resignation  of — 

D.  Anderson-Berry,  M.D. 
Rev.  Canon  Beeching. 

G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Miss  R.  L.   Williams. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  to    announce 
the  election  of  the  following:: 

Peince   V.  Bariatinsky. 
Howard  Candler,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Professor  Richard  Pape  Cowl,  M.A. 
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Rev.  A.  W.  Gough,  M.A. 

Rev.  James  Lindsay,  M.A.,  D.D.,  B.Sc. 

Thomas  Sturge  Moore,  Esq. 

Gr.  N.  Count  Plunkett,  F.S.A. 

Charles  Edward  Wade,  Esq. 

Professor  W.  H.  Wagstaep. 

Rev.  William  Edward  Young. 


The  Late  George  Meredith,  Hox.  F.R.S.L. 

On  January  25th  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Society  was  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Brabrook 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Meredith 
in  commemoration  of  his  father's  services  to 
literature.  This  was  the  fifteenth  occasion  on 
which  the  Medal  had  been  awarded. 


Sir  Edward,  in  making  the  presentation,  said 
that  in  1827  the  Society  awarded  its  gold  medal 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  wras  towards  the  end  of 
that  great  and  heroic  career,  and  before  that  end 
arrived  George  Meredith  was  born.  Between  that 
date,  eighty-four  years  ago,  when  they  gave  a 
medal  to  the  great  poet  and  novelist  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this  day, 


when  they  delivered  the  medal  to  the  son  and 
representative  of  Greorge  Meredith,  the  great 
poet  and  novelist  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  distinct  period  of 
consecutiveness  and  coincidence.  If  one  looked 
at  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  grasp,  the 
manner  in  which  both  were  able  to  illuminate 
for  us  objects  and  persons  at  great  distances  of 
time  and  place,  and  their  power  of  describing 
character,  there  was  a  certain  resemblance 
between  them,  although  in  the  analysis  of 
character  Meredith  even  excelled  Scott  himself. 

Mr.  "W.  M.  Meredith,  in  accepting  the  medal, 
stated  that  the  decision  of  the  Society  to 
present  it  was  communicated  to  his  father 
while  he  was  still  alive,  and  gave  him  the 
greatest  pride  and  joy.  The  medal  would  be 
always  treasured  by  him  and  his  family  among 
the  most  precious  memorials  of  his  father. 

The  medal  is  of  new  design,  large  and 
handsome.  On  the  obverse,  the  head  of 
George  IV,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  is 
retained,    while    for    the     reverse    Mr.  "Frank 
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Bourcliier  has  made  a  new  design  representing 
the  figures  of  Romance  and  History,  with  a 
shield,  bearing  George  Meredith's  name  in  the 
centre.  Behind  the  shield  stands  Literature, 
with  a  wreath.     (From  The  Times.) 

Or.rruARY  Notices. 

Samuel  Heney  Butcher,  M. P.  for  Cambridge 
University  since  190(3  ;  a  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Society  and 
Member  of  the  Academic  Committee ;  Hon. 
Litt.D.  Cambridge,  Dublin  and  Manchester ; 
Hon.  D.Litt.  Oxford;  Hon.  LL.D.  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh ;  President  of  the 
British  Academy  for  1909;  was  elected  F.R.S.L. 
in  1907,  and  as  an  active  member  of  the  Council 
and  various  sub-committees  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  Society.  His  addresses  from 
the  chair  on  the  occasions  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nairn  read  a  paper  on  "Robert  Browning's  Debt 
to  Classical  Literature,"  and  when  Professor 
Lloyd  Morgan  lectured  on  "  Science  and  Litera- 
ture," revealed  the  wide  learning  and  the  rich- 
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ness  and  elevation  of  his  thought  and  the 
beanty  of  its  expression,  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  an  ideal  colleague,  speak- 
ing only  when  difficulties  had  to  be  cleared, 
and  notwithstanding  his  gentle  and  unassuming 
manner  he  always  made  his  influence  felt. 

His  literary  work  included  'Prose  Translation 
of  the  Odyssey,'  with  Andrew  Lang ;  '  Demos- 
thenes,' in  Classical  Writers'  Series  ;  '  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius,.'  '  Harvard  Lec- 
tures on  Greek  Subjects,'  and  many  transla- 
tions with  critical  notes. 

Edward  Henry  Pember,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  was  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  until 
he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  towards  the 
end  of  last  year  he  continued  to  display  the 
same  activity  and  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  had  always  characterised  him.  In  him 
the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued 
Fellows,  and  many  Members  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Academic  Committee  mourn  a 
friend  who  was  held  in  warm  regard.     It  was 
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due  to  Mr.  Pember's  initiative  that  the  Aca- 
demic Committee  was  formed,  and  on  the 
Organising  Committee  before  the  scheme  was 
elaborated  and  finally  completed  Mr.  Pember 
met  the  many  difficulties  with  unfailing  tact, 
and  throughout,  while  holding  tenaciously  to 
his  ideal,  he  remained  scrupulously  loyal  to  the 
Society.  He  made  an  admirable  chairman 
both  at  meetings  of  the  Society  and  at  the 
Colquhoun  Club. 

He  read  the  following  papers  to  the  Fellows  : 
"  Some  Verdicts  of  Dante  in  the  Inferno " 
('  Transactions,'  vol.  xxviii,  part  i),  and  "  On  the 
Conception  and  Treatment  of  Satan  in  Paradise 
Lost  and  the  Inferno  "  (Milton  Memorial  Lec- 
tures, 1908).  His  other  contributions  to 
literature  included  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Pho- 
caeans,"  "Adrastus  of  Phrygia,"  "The  Finding 
of  Pheidippides,"  "  Jephthah's  Daughter,"  "Er 
of  Pamphylia,"  "The  Death-song  of  Thamyris," 
and  "  Debita  Flacco  "  ;  these,  with  many  other 
poems,  were  issued  for  private  circulation. 

Lord    Collins,   before    his  creation   as    Life 
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Peer  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  served  as  member  of 
Council  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and 
also  on  the  Organising  Committee  above  men- 
tioned. He  was  a  good  classical  scholar  and 
imbued  with  the  true  feeling  for  letters,  and 
had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  French  and 
English  literature.  The  humour  of  his  after- 
dinner  speeches  at  the  Colquhoun  Club,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  came  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  those  familiar  with  him  only  in 
his  graver  moods.  His  death  elicited  expres- 
sions of  sincere  regret  from  many  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Council. 

Sib  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Sc.D., 
who  died  in  January  in  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
although  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  man  of 
science,  distinguished  in  geographical  explora- 
ti<>n,  anthropology,  and  eugenics,  had  a  keen 
interest  in  literary  style,  and  read  a  valuable 
paper  in  April,  1908,  on  "Suggestions  for 
Improving  the  Literary  Style  of  Scientific 
Memoirs."       This    paper,    together    with    the 
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speeches  on  the  subject  made  by  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Montague 
Crackanthorpe,  K.C.,  Sir  Edward  Brabrook, 
and  others,  was  sent  to  all  the  leading  scien- 
tific societies  in  the  British  Islands  ('Trans- 
actions,' vol.  xxviii). 

Major  Martin  Hume,  M.A.,  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  only  from  1908,  but  he  manifested 
great  interest  in  its  proceedings,  and  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  "  Some  Spanish  Influences  in 
Elizabethan  Literature  "  ('  Transactions,'  vol. 
xxix). 

Lady  Meux  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1899, 
and  presented  to  the  Society's  library  many 
valuable  publications  of  oriental  MSS.  edited 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge. 

The  Rev.  James  Hyde  was  elected  a  Fellow 
in  1909,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine 
in  1010.  In  consequence  of  this  short  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  it  is  probable  that  only 
very  few  of  the  Fellows  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  him,  but  that  favoured  few  at  once 
felt  the  spiritual  charm  of  the  man,  his  upright 
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character,  and  the  high  intellectual  level  of  his 
thought.  He  wrote  many  theological  treatises 
in  connection  with  the  New  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a  minister,  his  greatest  work  being* 
'  The  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.'  On  October  26th  a  paper  was 
read  which  he  had  completed  before  his  death 
on  "  The  Under  Thought  of  the  Elder  Edda." 
The  Earl  of  Halsbury,  who  presided,  expressed 
from  the  chair  the  regret  of  the  Society  at  the 
loss  of  so  fine  a  scholar,  sympathy  with  his 
family,  and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hyde  for  allow- 
ing the  paper  to  be  printed  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions.' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sie  Alfred  Lvall,  K.C.B.,. 
G.C.I. E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.  and 
Member  of  the  Academic  Committee,  was  the 
author  of  '  Verses  written  in  India,'  '  British 
Dominion  in  India,'  'Asiatic  Studies,'  'Life  of 
Warren  Hastings,'  '  Tennyson  '  (Men  of  Letters 
Series),  '  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Duiferin.' 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Academic    Committee,    of   which    his    literary 
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taste  and  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  made 
him  a  highly  useful  member. 

Me.  N.  N.  Ghose  died  in  1909,  but  the  first 
intimation  to  the  Society  of  the  event  was 
given  after  the  issue  of  the  last  '  Report '  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  M.  Abdul  Ali,  F.R.S.L.,  who  lias 
kindly  supplied  information  of  our  late  Fellow's 
career.  After  study  at  Calcutta  University, 
University  College,  London,  and  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mr.  Ghose  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  187G.  In  1883  he  founded  the  '  Indian 
Nation/  a  weekly  paper  which  he  edited  with 
ability  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
Principal  of  the  Metropolitan  Institution,  Muni- 
cipal Commissioner,  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  and  Hon.  Presidency  Magistrate. 
His  best  known  works  are  the  following : 
'  Kristo  Das  Pal :  a  Study,'  '  Memoirs  of  Maha- 
rajah Nub  Kissen  Bahadur,'  '  England's  Work 
in  India.'  The  last  has  been  made  a  text-book 
for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
Calcutta  University. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Fuknivall,  the  founder  and  director 
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of  the  Early  English  Text,  Chaucer,  Ballad, 
and  New  Shakespeare  Societies,  was  born  in 
1825  and  died  in  1910.  He  was  elected  Hono- 
rary Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
in  1894,  but  took  no  active  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the  follow- 
ing "  Transactions "  have  been  issued  to  the 
Fellows :  Vol.  xxx,  parts  i,  ii,  and  iii. 

The  Balance-sheet  for  1910,  showing  the 
financial  state  of  the  Societ}*,  after  being 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the 
Fellows,  is  printed  with  this  Report  as  follows  : 
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The  following  Papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting : 

I.  May  25th,  1910.  E.  H.  Peraber,  Esq., 
K.C.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
was  read  on  The  Tragical  Element  in  Shake-, 
speares  'Jul  ins  Caesar,'  by  W.  Warde  Fowler, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

II.  October  26th,  1910.  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Halsbnry,  President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  The  Under  Thought  of  the  Elder  Edda, 
written  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Hyde,  F.R.S.L., 
was  read  by  the  Secretary;  and  a  Paper  on 
Chancers  Canon's  Yeoman's  Talc,  by  Pro- 
fessor Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University,  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nairn. 

III.  November  23rd,  1910.  G.  W.  Prothero, 
Esq.,  D.Litt.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Taper  entitled  Illustrations  from  Papyri  if  the 
Manners  a  ml  Customs  of  Oraeco-Boman  Egypt, 
was  rend  by  the  Rev.  -J.  Arbnthhot  Nairn, 
D.Litt. 

IV.  January  25th,  1911.  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
A     Paper    on    The    Englishman    in    Eighteenth 
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Century  French  Drama  was  read  by  Professor 
M.  A.  Gerothwohl,  Litt.D. 

V.  February  22nd,  1911.  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
A  Paper  on  The  Sources  of  Longfellaius  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,  contributed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon,  was  read  by  the  Secretaiy. 

VI.  March  22nd,  TOIL  Sir  Edward  Bra- 
brook,  C.B., Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
on  A  Classic  Russian  ( 'ojnedy,  '  The  Misfortune 
of  being  l<><>  Clever^hj  Alexander  Griboyed off, 
was  read  by  Prince  Bariatinsky,  Hon.  F.R.S.L. 

VII.  April  7th,  1911.  Viscount  Haldane  of 
Cloan,  Member  of  the  Academic  Committee,  in 
the  chair.  J  Commemorative  Address  on  the 
hil<'  Samuel  Henry  Butcher  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray. 

VIII.  April  26th,  1911.  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook,  C.B.,  Vire- President,  in  the  chair. 
A  Paper  on  Lady  Betty  Molyneux  was  read  by 
F.  K.  Harris,  Esq.;  and  a  Paper  by  Dr.  William 
E.  A.  Axon,  on  .1  Fourteenth  Century  French 
Fragment  of  the  Booh  of  Sydrach,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary. 
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The  Secretary,  acting  also  as  Librarian 
E.S.L.,  has  drawn  up  the  following  report 
of  donations  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  since 
the  last  Anniversary.  These  are  classified 
under  the  several  headings  of  Governments  or 
Societies,  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  ;  Public 
Institutions,  and  Individual  Donors. 

Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Home. 

Royal  Antheopological  Institute. — Journal  to  date. 

East  India  Association. — Journal  to  date. 

Manchester  Geographical  Society. — Journal  to  date. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. — ' United  Empire  Journal.' 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. — Geographical  Journal 
to  date. 

Royal  Institution  oe   Great  Britain. — Proceedings. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. — Transact  ions  and  Proceedings 
to  date.     Todd  Lecture  Series. 

Royal  Society  op  Edinburgh. — Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings to  date. 

Society  op  Antiquaries  of  London. — Proceedings  to 
dale  Archaeologia,  Vol.  LXI,  Part  II;  Vol. 
LXII,  Part  I. 
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University  College,  London. — Calendar.     Catalogue 

of  the  Dante  Collection.     By  R.  W.  Chambers. 
Royal  Society  of  Arts. — Journal. 

Governments. 

Colon  in  I. 
New  Zealand. — From  the  Registrar-General.    Statis- 
tics of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Colonial. 
Canada,  Dominion  of. — Royal  Society  of  Canada. — 
Proceedings  and  Transactions. 

Geological    Survey,    Annual    and    Summary 

Reports,  N.S.,  with  Maps. 

Department  of  Mines.    Catalogue  of  Canadian 


Birds.     By  John  and  James  Macon n. 

—  A  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Geological   and 
Economic  Minerals  of  Canada.     By  G.  A.  Young. 

—  Catalogues  and  Reports. 

—  A    Reconnaissance     across    the     Mackenzie 
Mountains.     By  Joseph  Keelk. 

—  Geology  of  St.    Bruno  Mountain.     By  John 


A.  Dresser. 
Australia. — Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. — 
Journal  and  Proceedings. 
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New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  Institute. — Transac- 
tions and  Proceedings.  From  Sir  James  Hector, 
Director  Colonial  Museum  of  New  Zealand. 


Foreign. 

Belgium. — Soctete   des   Bollandistes. — Analeeta  Bol- 

landiana. 
Denmark. — Royal  Society  op  Northern  Antiquaries, 

Copenhagen. — Me'moires,  X.S. 
France. — La  Bibliotheque  de  l'Universite  d'Aix. — 

Annates  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Droit. 
La    Bibliotheque  Universitaire  de  Lille.— 

Revue  Germanique. 
Italy. — Royal    Academy    of    Sciences,    Turin. — Atti 

and  Memorie,  continued  to  date. 
— Royal    Lombard.   Institute,    Milan. — lii>n<li- 

conti,  8°.     Ser.  ii  continued  to  date. 
Russia. — Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.   Peters- 
burg.— Bulletins. 
Sweden. — Royal  University  of  Upsala. —  Universitati 

Lipsiensi  ssecularia  quinta. 

■ ■• — ■  Poetical  Works  of  Emanuel  Swederiborg. 

Evald  Ljunggren   och   Camille  PolacTc  Svenslct 

Anonym-och   Pseudonym-Lexicon.     Den  Svenska 
hitter atur en.     By    Leonard   Bygdon. 
— Skrifter    utgifna    aj     Kungl.     Mumanistiskd 


Vetenskaps-Samfundet.     V<>1.  XI. 
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The  Society  has  received  the  following-  from 
individual  donors : 
Bastier,   Paul,  Author. — La  Nouvelle  Individualiste 

en    Allemagne    cle    Goethe    a   Gottfried   Keller. 

Essai  de  Technique  Psychologique. 

L'Esoterisme  de  Hebhel. 

Datta,  Roba.  Author. — Echoes  from  East  and  West. 
Dowden,  Professor  Edward,  Author. —  Essays,  Modern 

and  Elizabethan. 
Duhning-Lawrence,  Sir   Edwin,  Bt.,  Author. — Bacon 

is  Shakespeare. 
Fogazzaro,  Antonio,  Author. — Leila,  a  Romance. 
Gordon,  Ella  Mary,  Author. — Purple  Heather. 
Greenwood,  G.  G.,  M.P.  Author. — The  Vindicators   of 

Shakespeare  :    A  Reply  to  Critics. 
Michaelis,  Professor  A. —  [naugural  Dissertations  in 

the    Faculty    of    Philosophy,    Kaiser    Wilhelm 

University,  Strassburg,  by  various  authors. 
Thorp,  John  T.,  Author. — History  of  Freemasonry  in 

Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 
Vanston,  George  T.  B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Author. — The 

Law  relating  to  Municipal  Boroughs  under  the 

Municipal  Acts,  1840  to  1888. 
Weston,    Agnes    E.,    Author. — My    Life    among   the 

Blue-jackets. 

The   thanks   of  the   Society  are   due   to    the 
respective    Editors    and     Proprietors    of     the 
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following  Journals  for  presentation  copies  r 
The  Athenaeum  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  to 
date. 

The  subscription  has  been  continued  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary. 

The  list  of  names  recommended  by  the  out- 
going Council  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for 
1911-12  having  been  submitted  to  ballot,  the 
scrutineers,  Henry  Proctor,  Esq.,  and  Howard 
Candler,  Esq.,  reported  that  the  House  List 
was  adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  list  will  be 
found  ante,  on  the  leaf  facing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Report. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  it  was  proposed  by 
Philip  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Emanuel 
Green,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the 
following  new  Bye-Law  be  adopted  : 

{it)  At  every  General  Anniversary  Meeting 
a  number  of  Honorary  Professors,  being  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  not  to  exceed  seven,  shall  be 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Council  are 
elected. 
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(b)  The  voting  paper  shall  state  the  names 
of  the  persons  nominated  by  the  Council  as 
Professors,  and  the  subject  or  subjects  on 
which  they  will  lecture.  Each  Professor  elected 
shall  be  required  to  deliver  one  or  more  lectures 
on  the  subject  allotted  to  him. 

(c)  No  Honorary  Fellow  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  Professorship  unless  he  has  signed  the  obli- 
gation prescribed  for  Honorary  Fellows,  and 
has  notified  in  writing  his  acceptance  of  the 
Professorship. 

(d)  No  Professorship  shall  be  held  for  more 
than  three  years  in  succession. 

The  Form  of  Declaration  recommended  by 
the  Council  for  signature  by  Honorary  Fellows 
is  the  Form  of  Obligation  anciently  signed  by 
Honorary  Associates. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Gerothwohl, 
•seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rosedale,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  cordially  passed  to  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 
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FOREIGN   SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  deaths 
of  members  of  our  Society  who  lived  and 
laboured  in  these  isles.  But  there  are  others 
who  claim  our  thought.  To  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  literary  output  of  the  world 
and  to  whom  there  is  a  wider  field  of  interest 
than  that  comprised  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  country  and  language,  the  past  year  has 
been  a  sad  one.  Many  men  of  light  and 
learning  have  passed  from  us,  and  we  mourn 
their  loss. 

Even  in  the  list  of  our  own  Hon.  Foreign 
Fellows  there  are  two  very  painful  gaps. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  one 
of  Europe's  greatest  writers  passed  away  in 
Strassburg. 

The  great  literary  archaeologist,  Dr.  Adolf 
Michaelis,  was  a  pupil  of  Otto  Jahn's.  After 
being  appointed  Professor  of  Philology  and 
Archaeology  at  Tubingen,  he  went  in  1872  to 
the  newly  founded    University  of  Strassburg, 
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in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest.  That 
University  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Adolf  Michaelis,  for  it  is  to  his  initiative  that  the 
new  college  buildings  are  due.  It  was  his  untir- 
ing  energy  and  foresight  that  made  Strassburg, 
the  youngest  of  the  German  Universities,  the 
rival  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  To  him  also  is  due 
the  famous  archaeological  museum,  the  first  of 
its  kind  and  the  model  on  which  the  University 
of  Lyons  has  since  based  its  new  museum. 

Dr.  Michaelis'  '  Partheneon,'  though  forty 
years  old,  is  still  the  classic  on  this  interesting 
subject ;  nor  must  we  forget  his  exhaustive 
work  on  the  'Marbles  of  Great  Britain,'  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  in  188:2.  A  volume  could 
be  written  on  the  literary  work  he  accomplished 
during  his  lifetime,  but  space  forbids  that  we 
should  do  more  than  express  our  respect  for 
the  achievements  of  so  world-renowned  a 
scholar,  the  more  so  as  he  took  so  deep  an 
interest  in  all  that  was  English.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Edinburgh. 

In  another  and  probably  more   popular  de- 
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partment  of  literary  art,  viz.  poetry  and  fiction, 
we,  in  common  with  the  reading  world,  lament 
the  death,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  of 
Signior  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 

The  world's  press  has  been  full  of  accounts 
of  this  great  man's  career  and  achievements, 
and  has  eulogised  him  in  varying  degrees. 
Doubtless,  to  the  merely  superficial  student, 
there  may  be  less  to  appreciate  in  him  than  in 
some  other  writers,  but  those  who  look  some- 
what deeper  will  have  found  in  this  writer, 
whose  works  are  destined  to  become  Italian 
classics,  a  real  genius. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  Signior  Fogazzaro's 
life  mention  the  influence  of  Giacomo  Zanella 
upon  him.  It  is  naturally  deeply  interesting 
to  us  as  a  Society  to  realise  that,  in  the  paper 
which  our  lamented  colleague  contributed  to 
our  '  Transactions,'  and  which  was  translated 
into  English  as  well  as  published  in  his  own 
words,  he  gives  his  own  personal  feelings  and 
expresses  his  own  views  as  to  how  far  this 
influence  of  Zanella  went  with  him. 

His  latest  work,  '  Leila,'  only  appeared  at  the 
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end  of  last  year,  and  as  he  told  me,  it  was  the 
speed  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  complete  this 
work  for  the  printer  that  hastened  the  illness 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  On  New  Year's 
Eve,  1910,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
great  man,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion he  made  upon  me.  His  dignity  and  refined 
bearing,  his  ease  of  language,  and  above  all  his 
wide  sympathies,  were  all  of  a  high  standard. 
He  made  it  quite  clear  to  me  that  he  felt  that 
men  had  not  understood  him,  but  that  he  had 
put  forth  his  books  to  be  judged  by  posterity 
rather  than  by  the  present  generation.  "  We 
shall  see  what  the  world  has  to  say  later  on 
about  them,"  or  some  such  sentence,  as  this 
expresses  the  substance  of  his  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  his  books.  Though  very  ill  and 
weak  at  the  time,  he  entertained  me  for  some 
two  hours,  and  seemed  to  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  relative  opinions  held  to-day  of 
the  better-known  English  Poets,  and  expressed 
much  regret  that  he  Failed  to  appreciate 
Browning. 

Kogazzaro  shone  no  less  as  a   patriot    than  as 
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a  writer,  and  his  last  work,  which  has  so 
mournful  an  association,  will  be  eagerly  read 
and  much  prized. 

Though  he  was  not  a  member  of  our  own 
Society,  we  none  the  less  lament  the  death  of  the 
great  Russian — Tolstoy — who  has  created  for 
himself  and  his  works  so  world-wide  a  reputa- 
tion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ere  long- 
several  of  his  unpublished  MSS.,  which  have 
been  brought  to  '  England  for  sale,  will  be 
brought  out  in  book  form. 

Turning  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  year's 
events,  we  have  to  welcome  amongst  our  Hon. 
Foreign  Fellows,  Prince  Vladimir  Bariatinskv, 
to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  delightful 
paper  on  one  of  Alexander  Griboj^edov's  plays. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  first  step  of 
the  Society  in  extending  a  fraternal  hand  fco 
the  great  world  of  Russian  literature  may  be 
followed  by  many  acts  of  a  similar  nature. 

Prince  Bariatinsky,  who,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  was  educated  with  the  present  "Czar 
of  all  the  Russias,"  has  devoted  his  life  to  litera- 
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ture.  He  has  translated  'The  Tempest' into 
Russian  verse,  and  dramatised  it.  He  has  made 
a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  plays,  such  as  "  The 
Dance  of  Life,"  "The  Career  of  Nablotsky," 
"His  Excellency,"  "Luck  Limited,"  and  "Silk- 
worms." For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  an 
important  Russian  newspaper,  '  The  Messenger 
of  the  Xorth.'  His  reminiscences  of  Tolstoy, 
whom  he  used  to  visit,  proved  so  interesting-  to 
the  members  of  the  Colquhoun  Club  (the 
dining  club  of  the  Society)  that  they  asked 
him  for  permission  to  print  those  memoirs. 

Two  events  associated  with  Hon.  Foreign 
Fellows  cannot  be  left  out  of  our  thoughts. 

The  present  President  of  Portugal  is  one  of 
our  Hon.  Foreign  Fellows.  Professor,  now 
President,  Braga,  when  only  a  great  literary 
figure  in  Lisbon,  was  added  to  our  list,  and  we 
rejoice,  in  spite  of  our  hereditary  monarchical 
instincts,  in  the  tad  that  literature  has  been 
honoured  in  his  person. 

Just  across  the  borders  of  Portugal  a  some- 
what  similar  event  has  taken  place.  Another 
Hon.   Foreign   Fellow   has   been  placed    in    an 
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exalted  position.  Our  enlightened  colleague 
Professor  Altamira,  of  Oviedo  University,  lias 
been  selected  for  the  really  important  position 
of  Inspector-General  of  Education  for  Spain. 
He  has  already  gone  to  Madrid  to  take  up  his 
new  duties.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has 
been  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  and  no  man  in 
Spain  is  better  fitted  to  guide  the  educational  evo- 
lution of  his  country  than  Professor  Altamira. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  productions  of 
the  year  1910,  the  difficulties  of  selection  are 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  works 
in  the  first  rank  are  anything  but  numerous, 
whilst  those  in  the  second  are  legion.  Amongst 
the  books  to  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  I  concede  a 
measure  of  importance,  are  such  works  in 
America  as  the  'Memoirs  of  John  Fiske.'  The 
life  of  the  poet  historian  E.  S.  Steadman 
written  by  his  grand-daughter,  and  the  equally 
important  'Memoirs  of  John  BroAvn,'  brought 
up  t<>  (late  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 

In  France,  Albert  Feullerat  has  brought  out 
a  book  on  '  The  Office  of  the  Revels  in  the  Time 


of    Queen     Elizabeth'     (Bureau     des    Menus- 
Plaisirs),  whilst  our  colleague  Professor  Cordier 
has  done  good  service  to  Philology  and  Litera- 
ture alike  in  his  able  work,  just  published  in 
the    'Journal     des     Savants,'     entitled     "  Les 
fouilles   en  Asie   Centrale."     In  this  work  the 
learned  writer  has  summed  up  the  latest  results 
of  research  in  that  part  of  Northern  India  and 
the  frontier  of  China,  where  so   many  new,  or 
rather  lost  languages,   have   been  brought  to 
light.   No  man  was  so  capable  of  doing  this  work, 
and  he  has  done  it  admirably.      The  same  writer 
has  also  given  us  in  his  '  Comptes  rendus  des 
Seances  de  l'annee,  1910,'  some  unedited  MSS. 
relating  to  the  naturalist  Aime  Bonpland,  which 
he  found  on  a  recent  visit  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Dr.  Paid  Sabatier  has  not  been  idle.  He  has 
written  a  critical  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
firsl  chapter  of  the  'Speculum  Perfectionis ' 
which  has  proved  so  interesting  a  field  of  con- 
tention to  the  Franciscan  world.  During  the 
same  year  he  published  "  Examen  critique  dv^ 
recits  concernant  la  visite  de  Jacqueline  de 
Settesoli  a  Saint-Francois." 
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Claude  Farrere,  who  lias  been  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Pierre  Loti,  has  given  us  his 
'  Maison  des  homes  vivants.'  Romain 
Rolland  has  deserted  his  essays  to  produce 
'  Jean  Christophe.'  Other  interesting  works 
are  '  Les  Affranchies '  by  Marie  Leneru, 
'  l'lmmole '  by  Bamnann,  '  Fermina  Marquez  ' 
by  Valery  Larbaud,  and  '  Marie  Claire '  by 
Marg.  Audoix,  whilst  Lucie  Delarue  Mardrus, 
the  one  great  authoress  of  France  in  1910, 
gives  us  '  Marie  fille-mere,'  '  L'archarnee,' 
'  Tout  1' amour.' 

I  cannot  in  this  short  revue  of  French  writ- 
ings ignore  the  somewhat  remarkable  work 
of  Dr.  Paul  Bastier,  who  happens  however  to 
be  one  of  the  Professors  at  the  University  of 
Posen.  The  work  is  entitled  '  La  Xouvelle 
Individ  ualiste  en  Allemagne.'  In  this  thick 
volume  consisting  of  some  450  pages  the  learned 
author  reviews  the  individualist  tendenc}7  of 
German  novels  from  the  time  of  Goethe  to 
that  of  Keller. 

As  a  study  of  the  German  race  and  German 
characteristics  the  book  has  its  value,  and  may 


be  fitly  described  as  an  anatomy  of  the  Novel 
and  the  Novelist.  The  chapters  on  "  Le  Pen- 
seur,"  "  Le  Poete  Createur,"  and  "  L'artiste  " 
are  chapters  which  writers  of  fiction  ought  not 
to  leave  unstudied. 

In  Grermany,  Lili  Braun  has  produced 
'  Memorien  einer  Socialistin,'  a  work  which, 
after  niany  previous  attempts,  has  at  last 
brought  this  writer  into  prominence.  '  Kantor 
Liebe,'  by  Enking,  and  *  Dramas  and  Essays,' 
by  H.  Eulenberg,  are  worthy  of  notice.  One 
of  the  most  interesting*  works  of  the  vear  has 
been  H.  von  Ptacowitza's  'Ad  majorem  Dei 
Grloriam,'  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  late  declaration  of  the  Pope 
against  Modernism.  That  remarkable  writer 
of  Grerman  fiction,  Greorg  Hermann,  has,  in 
addition  to  '  Zettchen  Gebert '  and  '  Henriette 
Jacoby'  (published  in  1910),  already  added  to 
In-  list  another  work  published  in  1911  entitled 
'  Kubinke.'  Considerably  over  200  large  pages 
of  Hinneberg's  '  Kultur  der  Gegenwart '  is 
taken  up  with  a  work  written  by  our  colleague 
Professor   Dr.    U.    v.   Wilamowitz-Moelendorf. 
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This,  the  latest  authoritative  utterance  on  the 
subject  of  early  Greek  History,  will  naturally 
meet  with  much  respect  and  appreciation  in 
every  scholarly  quarter.  I  should  not  venture 
to  express  any  view  as  to  the  points  which  are 
so  well  and  interestingly  detailed,  but  feel 
bound  to  draw  the  attention  of  readers  to  the 
careful  way  in  which  the  evolution  of  "Athenian 
democracy  "  is  worked  out  and  developed. 

Dr.  Alois  Brandl,  who  has  so  studiously 
compiled  such  a  mass  of  information  on  early 
English  and  Elizabethan  periods,  has  given  us 
yet  another  work  published  by  the  German 
Academy,  to  which  he  appends  the  title,  '  Spiel- 
mannsverhaltnisse  in  fruhmittelenglischer  Zeit,' 
full  of  interesting  matter  connected  with  English 
minstrelsy.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our 
Fellows  to  know  that  an  account  of  the  lecture 
on  '  Some  Spanish  Influences  on  England,'  by 
the  late  Major  Martin  Hume  and  published  by 
the  Society,  appears  on  page  197  of  the  'Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch,'  whilst  the  'Deutsche  Lite- 
rat  ur  Zeitung,'  No.  19  of  1911,  has  a  full 
description    from    the    pen    of    Professor   Dr. 
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Lieberman  of  a  small  volume  relating  to  the 
*  Old  Book  of  the  Horner's  Company,'  which 
was  published  by  me  in  1911. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  late  Signior 
Fogazzaro's  '  Leila.'  That  work  has  already 
been  translated  in  English  and  published  by 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  but  Italy  has  been 
alive,  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  in  other 
directions. 

Pascoli  has  given  us  his  '  Canzoni,'  Angelo 
de  Gubernatis  a  book  of  '  Lectures,'  and  two 
of  Benelli's  plays  have  been  translated  into 
French,  but  that  which  has  most  interested 
the  Italian  reading  world  has  been  Corradini's 
i  Patria  Lontana,'  and  d'Annuncio's  '  La  Nave,' 
the  latter  of  which  seems  to  voice  all  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  modern  Italy. 

Spain  contributes  its  quota  in  the  form  of 
'  Literatnra '  by  Jose  de  Armas,  k  El  templo  de 
Talia'  by  0.  Martinez,  as  well  as  Vicente 
Pereda's  '  Veijo  poema.' 

It  will  probably  be  interesting  to  our  fellows 
to  know  that  Dr.  Fridjof  Xansen  of  Arctic 
lame    has    just    completed    his     work    on    the 
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history    of    Northern    explorations    up    to    the 
sixteenth  century. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  some  of  our  foreign  colleagues,, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  during  the 
coming  Coronation  year  we  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  entertaining  some  of  those  Foreign 
Fellows,  whose  visits  always  give  the  Society 
so  much  pleasure. 

H.  G.  Rosedale,  D.I). 

Hon.  Foreign  Sec. 


ACADEMIC    COMMITTEE. 

Alfred  Austin. 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

Laurence  Binyon. 

Andrew  Cecil  Bradley. 

Robert  Bridges. 

Joseph  Conrad. 

William  John  Courthope. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Edward  Dowden. 

James  George  Fkazer. 

Edmund  Gosse. 

Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

Henry  James. 

William  Baton  Ker. 

Andrew  Lang. 

John  William  Mackail. 

Thomas  Sturge  Moore. 

Viscount  Morley. 

George  Gilbert  Murray. 

Henry  Newbolt. 

Sir  Arthdr  Wing   Pinero. 

George  Walter  Broth ero. 

Walter  Raleigh. 

Arthur  Woollgar  Verrall. 

GrEORGK    WvNDHAM. 

William   Butler  Yeats. 

Samuel  Henry  Butcher  died  Dec.  29th,  1910. 
Alfred  Comyn  Lyall  died  April  10th,  1911. 
Edward  Henry  Pember  died  April  6th,  1911. 


Percy  W.  Ames, 

Secretary. 


ADDRESSES 

BY 

LORD    HALDANE    OF    CLOAN 

AND 

PROFESSOR    GILBERT    MURRAY. 

The  Academic  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  held  a  meeting  at  20, 
Hanover  Square,  on  Friday,  April  10th,  1911, 
to  hear  a  Commemorative  Address  on  the  late 
Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher  by  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray. 

Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan  presided,  and 
among  the  large  company  present  were  : 

Lord  Cromer,  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Kinnear, 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Mr.  AY.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  J.  G.  Butcher,  M.P., 
Lady    Hvlton,    Lady    Agnew,    Lady    Horner, 
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Mr.    Bernard  Holland,    Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Newbolt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gr.  W. 

Prothero,  Professor  J.  W.  Mackail,  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  Binyon,  Lady  Desborough,  Mr.  T. 
Sturge  Moore,  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  Sir 
Charles  Eliot,  Sir  Henry  Cunynghame,  Sir  E. 
Brabrook,  Professor  A.  C.  Bradley,  the  Hon. 
Evan  Charteris,  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Montague  Crackanthorpe,  and  Mr.  Percy 
W.  Ames,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  said:  My  lords,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  my  first  duty  upon  this  occasion  is 
to  express  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
the  gratitude  of  the  Academic  Committee  for 
their  hospitality.  The  relation  between  the 
1  wo  bodies  is  an  intimate  one,  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  found  that  co-operation  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  is  work  of  a 
restricted  and  special  kind.  With  what  I  may 
call  the  business  interests  of  literature  we  are 
not  concerned.  These  are,  fortunately,  safe- 
guarded by  another  body.      The  purpose  of  this 
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Committee,  a  purpose  in  which  it  has  been 
assisted  by  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  is,  as  far  as  it  can,  to- 
attend  to  the  standard  of  style  in  this  country. 
Style  means  form.  Form  and  matter  are  never 
wholly  separable,  but  in  this  country  it  has  been 
characteristic  of  us  that  we  have  been  more 
concerned  with  matter  than  with  form.  The 
Greeks  in  their  best  period  showed  the  world, 
and  showed  it  for  all  time,  a  lesson.  That 
lesson  was  that  the  two  could  not  be  separated. 
In  Athens,  at  its  best,  it  never  was  permitted 
to  the  s^reat  artists,  whether  in  words  or  in 
plastic  materials,  to  set  forth  as  finished  and 
complete  anything  in  which  the  perfection  of 
form  had  not  engaged  the  will  of  the  artist  as 
biiidiim-lvas  the  perfection  of  matter.  But  with 
us,  and  perhaps  with  the  Teutonic  races,  it  lias 
always  been  the  case  that,  provided  the  matter 
was  great,  there  was  less  insistence  on  the 
form.  Even  with  Shakespeare  and  with  Goethe 
yon  find  that  so.  Von  find  it  in  our  romantic 
literature.  You  find  a  disregard  of  form  in  a 
great  writer  like  Scott.      You    find   it  even  in  a 
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great  poet  like  Wordsworth.  But  when  you 
turn  to  other  races  you  find  a  different  example 
has  been  set.  Perhaps  since  the  Greeks  no 
nation  has  rivalled  the  French  in  the  insistence 
of  the  inseparability  of  form  from  matter,  for 
they  have  set  the  world  an  example  of  concen- 
trated attention  to  style,  an  attention  which 
seems  to  have  been  natural  to  them.  Well,  for 
two  hundred  years  the  best  minds  in  this 
country  have  desired  to  see  a  means  of  encour- 
auiusi-  the  same  endeavour.  We  are  not  the 
only  body  in  which  that  desire  has  taken  shape 
recently,  but  this  Committee  seeks  to  restrict 
itself  as  closely  and  completely  as  possible  to 
the  consideration  of  style  and  form,  and  that 
to  the  predominance  over  other  aspects  of  the 
subject-matter  of  literature. 

The  French,  with  their  unrivalled  gift  of 
expression,  have  shown  us  how  the  combination 
may  be  elevated  into  something  that  is  neither 
a  science  nor  an  art,  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  national  capacity.  We  may  not,  with  our 
language,  and  still  more  because  of  our  national 
idiosyncrasies,    be    capable    of    reaching    their 
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level,  but  at  least  we  and  the  Germans,  to  take 
only  two  nations,  have  got  in  our  language  a 
capacity  of  expression  which  is  really  un- 
rivalled. In  England  our  language  lends  itself 
to  lyric  poetry ;  perhaps  to  the  expression  of 
what  is  spiritual  and  subjective  more  closely 
than  does  the  language  of  France.  Germany 
has  at  least  as  great  a  capacity  in  its  language  as 
we  have.  But  this  is  not  everything,  and  there 
is  something  more  positive.  Not  only  have  we 
that  capacity,  but  Ave  have  a  language  that  has 
a  potency  inherent  in  it  of  expressing  fine  and 
delicate  shades.  That  potency  has  disclosed 
itself  in  our  literature,  but  it  is  not  shown  as 
easily  as  it  is  in  French,  and  that  is,  perhaps, 
because  we  have  never  given  the  thought  and 
the  study  to  the  matter  that  the  French  have 
given.  Our  compensation  is  the  larger  range 
of  different  aspects  which  our  language  can 
cover,  and  the  elasticity  of  its  limits.  But 
still  style  and  form  remain  of  immense  impor- 
tance, and  remain  something  that  has  been 
neglected  with  ourselves.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
may    begin   to   realise    the   ideal    that     Dryden 
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and  Cowley  set  before  their  countrymen  200 
years  ago,  an  ideal  that  only  now  is  beginning 
to  take  concrete  form.  I  have  said  this  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  indicate  what  the 
peculiar  objects  and  aims  of  this  Society  are, 
but  I  did  not  come  here  to-day  to  take  up  your 
time  with  a  discourse  on  topics  which  others 
could  handle  with  infinitely  greater  skill  than 
myself. 

I  came  to  preside  while  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  said  to  you  words  which  it  is  right 
and  fitting  should  be  spoken  about  one  who 
was  eager  in  the  creation  of  our  new  sphere  of 
work;  who  was  associated  with  this  1  tody  in  its 
beginnings,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  we 
believe  would  have  been  our  strength  and  our 
mainstay.  Professor  Butcher  was  in  many 
respects  himself  a  shining  example  of  the 
standard  to  which  we  wish  to  attain.  He  was 
a  scholar,  every  inch  of  him.  I  knew  him  well 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  T  sat  with 
him  for  many  years,  and  when  he  was  there 
he  carried  into  his  political  work,  and  into  his 
political  speech,  the  same  quality  of  the  scholar, 
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the  quality  of  which  the  true  scholar  can  never 
divest  himself,  which  he  showed  in  litera- 
ture. He  was  a  man  to  whom  form  was,  as  it 
were,  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  He 
never  could  leave  it  out  of  sight,  and  in  his 
political  work  he  showed  how  much  form  can 
do.  He  was  an  illustration  of  what  a  real 
university  representative  can  be — a  man  who 
brings  the  flavour  of  the  university  into  dealing 
with  the  practical  problems  of  life.  You  never 
could  forget  that  it  was  a  scholar  who  was 
addressing  you,  but  you  also  never  could  forget 
that  it  Avas  the  scholar  who  had  brought  his 
quality  to  bear  upon  the  political  problems 
with  which  he  was  dealing,  and  who  therefore 
raised  his  contributions  to  discussion  to  a  level 
below  which  he  never  allowed  them  to  sink. 

There  is  one  other  member  of  this  Society 
whom  death  has  removed  from  us.  Him,  too, 
I  knew  Avell — Mr.  Peniber.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  was  most  keen  about  the  formation 
of  this  body  ;  one  of  those  who  spent  the 
energies  of  his  later  years  on  bringing  the  plan 
of  its  constitution  to  fruition.       We  shall  miss 
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him,  with  his  interest  in  literature,  with  his 
keenness  for  its  greater  and  better  recognition 
by  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  We  shall 
miss  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  body  for  which 
I  am  now  speaking.  Death  has  been  busy. 
These  mortal  things  touch  the  mind,  and  recall 
to  us  that  for  us,  too,  the  time  may  not  be  long, 
and  that  we  should  work  at  our  appointed 
tasks  as  closely  and  as  keenly  as  we  may  while 
life  is  yet  left  to  us.  And  so  it  is  that  in  intro- 
ducing the  subject  to  this  meeting,  and  the 
words  which  Professor  Murray  is  to  say  to 
you,  I  feel  that  the  occasion  is  one  which  should 
make  us  reflect  that  this  Society  is  not  here 
simply  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  but  that  it  is 
an  assemblage  of  those  who  have  set  themselves 
to  a  definite  task,  and  whose  work  will  only  be 
accomplished  if  they  apply  themselves  to  that 
task  in  reality. 

Professok    Gilbert   Murray  then   delivered 
his  address : 

In  rising  to  make  this  address  in  appreciation 
of  the   work   and  character  of   Henry  Butcher, 
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I  am  deeply  sensible  both  of  the  honour  and  of 
the  responsibility  which  the  Committee  have 
laid  upon  me.  Butcher  was  for  nearly  twenty 
years  my  friend,  and  in  those  causes  which 
students  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  have 
specially  at  heart,  my  leader.  This  fact  in 
some  ways  makes  my  task  difficult,  but  in  one 
respect  it  is  a  great  help. 

If  our  Committee  has  thought  fit  to  adopt 
from  foreign  academies  the  practice  of  pro- 
nouncing a  discourse  on  those  of  its  members 
who  leave  it  through  death,  I  trust  we  may 
be  strong  enough — strung  enough  in  mind,  in 
sincerity  of  mutual  respect,  and  in  the  desire 
for  truth — to  make  each  discourse  an  attempt  at 
honest  and  serious  appreciation,  not  at  formal 
and  uncritical  eulogy.  "Judge  as  ye  would  be 
judged."  I  believe  that  most  of  us  men  of 
letters,  keenly  sensitive  as  we  no  doubt  are  in 
our  daily  life  to  every  wind  of  critical  sympathy 
or  dispraise,  would  agree  in  feeling  that  what 
we  want  when  our  life-work  is  done  is  not 
compliments,  but  fair  judgment.  Of  course 
we  should  wish  the  person  attempting  to  pro- 
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nounce  such  a  judgment  to  be  someone  who 
can  treat  our  work  with  understanding  and 
with  sympathy.  Without  that  no  justice  is 
possible.  But  given  a  critic  who  has  under- 
standing and  sympathy  for  our  work,  we  should 
wish  him  to  try  simply  and  honestly  to  speak 
his  mind,  without  reference  to  any  possible 
effect  of  his  words  upon  our  own  feelings  or 
those  of  our  special  friends.  To  utter  such  a 
judgment  would  no  doubt  in  some  cases  be 
difficult ;  in  the  present  case  it  is  not  so.  For 
one  thing  I  can  easily  use  free  speech  about  one 
who  is  associated  in  my  memory  with  nothing 
but  unbroken  kindness ;  for  another,  no  one 
would  find  difficulty  in  speaking  frankly  of 
Butcher,  since  about  him  there  is  simply  no 
evil  to  be  said. 

We  must  all  have  been  struck,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  by  the  extraordinary  outburst  of 
praise  ;md  affection  which  rang  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  the  reports  of  the  numerous 
public  bodies  to  which  he  belonged.  I  doubt 
if  anyone  within  my  memory  lias  left  so  strong  an 
impression  of  being  almost  universally  beloved 
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and  admired.  And  this  impression  suits  with 
my  own  recollections.  I  was  never  one  of  his 
closest  friends.  I  differed  from  him  widely  on 
political  and  speculative  matters.  Yet  I  can  never 
remember  a  time  when  the  sight  of  him  coming 
into  a  room  where  I  was  did  not  give  me  a  warm 
and  active  pleasure,  when  the  first  sounds  of  his 
voice  at  a  meeting  did  not  tone  up  my  interest 
in  the  proceedings,  or  the  knowledge  that  he 
wished  something  done  did  not,  at  the  first 
blush,  make  me  eager  to  do  it.  If  I  may  say 
so,  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  seeing  or  meeting 
Butcher  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what 
would  seem  our  natural  grounds  for  friendship. 
L  do  not  wish  merely  to  suggest  that  lie  was 
a  very  popular  man.  The  affection  he  inspired 
was  something  better  than  ordinary  popularity, 
and,  unlike  many  popular  men,  he  was  admired 
and  respected  as  much  as  he  was  loved.  People 
did  not  make  excuses  for  him  because  they  liked 
him.  Much  less  did  they  yield  him  precedence 
grudgingly  because  they  could  not  help  it.  He 
simply  did  everything  well,  and  you  always 
wanted   him  to  do  it    well. 
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I  sometimes  suspect  that  lie  was  at  his  very 
best  in  a  position  where  none  of  us  have  ever 
seen  him.  Old  pupils  of  his  have  told  me  that 
no  one  really  knew  him  who  had  not  seen  him. 
in  his  own  class-room  teaching  Greek.  It  was 
there  that  inspiration  came  to  him  most  easily. 
But,  unlike  many  fine  teachers,  he  was  a 
speaker  full  of  charm  and  distinction  on  ordi- 
nary public  occasions.  As  a  man  of  affairs  he 
was  among  the  very  best  \  have  ever  known. 
Part  of  his  excellence  can  be  analysed.  For 
one  thing,  as  beseems  a  scholar,  he  always 
took  pains  with  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  He 
was  seldom  unprepared  and  never  careless. 
He  was  swift  in  his  own  mind,  but  he  never 
hurried  others.  He  was  clear  and  decided  in 
hi-  views,  but  he  met  his  opponents  with  a 
generous  understanding  which  amounted  almost 
to  sympathy.  But  there  was  also  something 
purely  personal,  which  defied  analysis:  a 
curious  blend  of  distinction  and  friendliness,  of 
sincerity  and  almost  deferential  courtesy,  lie 
made  you  feel  that  he  meant  just  what  he  >u'}<\, 
and  was  able  to  speak  frankly  because  he  had  no 
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shadow  of  ill-feeling  behind  ;  that  the  singular 
Irish  charm  which  was  a  second  nature  to  him 
was  never  for  a  moment  used  to  hide  a 
manoeuvre  or  to  push  a  concealed  purpose. 

As  a  speaker  I  have  heard  him  eloquent,  I 
have  heard  him  witty.  But  I  should  not  say 
that  it  was  either  wit  or  eloquence  or  any  one 
brilliant  quality  that  made  him  the  natural 
leader  and  spokesman  of  almost  every  move- 
ment which  he  took  up.  It  was  a  kind  of 
invariable  rightness.  He  seemed  to  do  his 
particular  task  wc  cu,  as  Aristotle  would  say, 
"  as  it  ought  to  be  done."  The  pleasure  one 
felt  in  listening  to  him,  the  confidence  in  follow- 
ing  him,  were  due  to  a  quality  rather  like  that 
which  Sir  Richard  Jebb  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
Attic  orators,  a  delightful  remoteness  from  the 
possibility  of  blunder. 

He  has  been  called  a  great  scholar.  I  doubt 
if  he  was  really  that,  except  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
He  was  ;i  great  scholar  perhaps,  to  use  another 
phrase  of  Aristotle's,  potent  ially  but  not  actually. 
He  had  the  Dunamis,  but  was  never  allowed  the 
Energeia. 
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As  a  young  man  at  Cambridge  he  swept  the 
board  of  classical  prizes.  He  won  an  immense 
reputation  in  the  two  domains  where  the 
scholarship  of  a  young  man  can  best  be  judged. 
He  was  an  exquisite  writer  of  Greek  and  a 
vivid  and  inspiring  teacher.  After  only  two 
years  as  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  he  married  and 
migrated  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  as  a 
Fellow  of  University  for  six  years.  In  1882 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  quickly  produced  order  and  effec- 
tiveness in  the  somewhat  chaotic  Greek  class 
which  had  been  left  him  by  the  wayward  genius 
of  Blackie.  I  met  him  first  in  the  year  188(.>, 
when  he  was  already  known  by  the  famous 
"  Butcher  and  Lane:  "  version  of  the  '  Odyssey  ' 
and  by  a  little  monograph  on  Demostliene>. 
lie  was  then  a  brilliant  scholar,  whose  interests 
lav,  not  in  research,  not  in  massive  learning, 
but  in  the  general  teaching  and  exposition  of 
classical  literature.  But  just  at  this  time  the 
direction  of  his  energies  was  to  some  degree 
changing.  He  was  deep  in  the  work  of  the 
Scottish     Universities     Commission.       I    know 
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nothing  of  the  inner  history  of  that  time.  It 
may  be  that  the  men  of  affairs  who  are  generally 
responsible  for  commissions  and  the  like  used 
strong  persuasion  to  draw  the  keen  and  well- 
balanced  scholar  out  of  his  own  natural  walks 
into  theirs  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  when  once  he 
immersed  himself  in  business  he  proved  to  be 
as  good — or  almost  as  good — at  that  as  he  was 
at  translating  Homer.  My  impression  is  that 
in  those  years,  when  feeling  in  the  Scottish 
Universities  ran  uncommonly  high,  there  was 
no  single  man  connected  with  the  movement 
who  was  so  thoroughly  trusted,  or  so  patiently 
listened  to,  as  Henry  Butcher.  Both  sides  felt 
him  to  be  disinterested,  and  both  sides  knew 
that  he  would  understand  what  they  said. 
From  that  time  on  the  spirit  of  public  service 
marked  him  for  its  own.  Other  royal  commis- 
sions, Parliament,  the  classical  association,  all 
kinds  of  educational  calls,  drew  him  year  by 
year  away  from  the  special  work  he  might  have 
done  as  a  scholar.  For  scholarship  is  as  jealous 
a  mistress  as  most  others,  and  demands  not 
only  a  man's  time,  but  his  undivided  allegiance. 
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If  we  consider  Butcher's  published  hooks,  the 
prose  translation  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  which  he 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  Andrew  Lang,  is  a 
work  of  rare  beauty  and  deserved  popularity. 
It  lias  a  place  in  the  affections  of  every  scholar. 
His  two  little  volumes  of  lectures  are  full  of 
just  observations  well  expressed  ;  there  is  not 
a  blundering  sentence  in  them  from  beginning 
to  end.  His  edition  of  Aristotle's  '  Poetics  '  is 
judicious,  well-informed,  sympathetic,  especi- 
ally helpful  in  the  attempt  it  makes  to  establish 
the  relation  between  Aristotle's  theory  of  art  and 
his  whole  system.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
letters,  of  a  fine  scholar,  whose  mind  moves 
freely  and  sensitively  amid  the  subtlest  parts 
of  Greek  literature.  Can  one  ask  more  than 
that  ? 

It  is  a  question  on  which  English  and  German 
ideals  diverge  widely.  If  we  claimed  him  as  a 
great  scholar  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  a  German 
would  probably  ask  :  "Has  he  accomplished  any 
definite  Forschung,  any  research  which  has 
essentially  increased  our  knowledge?"  It  is 
hard  to  say  yes.     "Has  he,  without  any  definite 
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work  of  research,  so  transmuted  his  material 
by  original  criticism  from  new  points  of  view, 
that  the  subject  will  wear  a  different  aspect  to 
all  his  successors  ? "  Again,  it  is  more  than 
anyone  can  claim.  "Ah!"  the  German  may 
proceed,  "  I  see  :  he  is  not  a  Forscher  nor  an 
original  thinker ;  he  is  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
who  has  read  and  conveniently  arranged  all  the 
literature  of  his  subject  ?  "  But  no,  he  was 
that  still  less.  He  never  aimed  at  vast  erudi- 
tion. "  What  do  you  mean,  then?  "  the  German 
will  impatiently  ask,  "  Did  he  only  write  belles 
lettres  or  school  books  ?  " 

And  our  answer  will,  I  think,  be  that  we  do 
not  judge  a  scholar  by  any  of  those  methods, 
not  by  his  output  of  books,  not  by  his  new 
discoveries,  not  by  his  weight  of  brute  learning. 
We  judge  him  by  something  that  he  is,  and  by  a 
particular  service  that  he  thereby  renders  to  the 
world.  What  that  service  is  may  be  a  little  hard 
to  describe.  I  find  that  I  have  tried  to  put  it  to 
myself  in  this  way :  "  It  seems  that  Humanity, 
in  the  vast  and  chequered  journey  on  which  it 
Labours  from  a  dimly  discerned  beginning  to  an 
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unsurmised  goal,  is  unwilling  to  lose  the  lessons 
of  its  experience  or  the  mere  charm  of  its 
memories ;  above  all,  it  wishes,  through  the 
ordinary  dead  levels  of  living,  through  the  many 
troughs  of  the  wave,  to  keep,  as  far  as  may  be, 
still  vivid  and  undying  the  highest  moments  of 
its  past  life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
best  life  of  Greece  represents  one  of  those 
highest  moments.  The  business  to  which  the 
world  has  set  us  Greek  scholars  is  to  see  that  it 
does  not  die." 

And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  Some  erudi- 
tion is,  of  course,  necessary  ;  also,  some 
originality  of  thought,  and  certainly  abundant 
freshness  of  feeling.  For  the  main  and 
the  most  testing  duty  that  is  laid  upon  us 
is  that  of  living  again  in  understanding  and 
imagination  the  great  hours  that  have  once 
been  lived;  to  live  them  again,  and  so  to 
comprehend  and  interpret.  The  man  who 
understands  'Hamlet'  or  the  'Agamemnon' 
best  is  not  necessarily  the  man  who  has  dis- 
covered most  new  facts  about  Shakespeare  or 
Aeschylus,  but  the   man    who   has   conic    mosl 
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near  to  understanding,  and,  as  we  say, 
making  his  own,  the  whole  of  what  Shakespeare 
or  Aeschylus  meant  by  the  words  they  wrote. 
And  for  this  he  must,  for  one  thing,  know 
the  poet's  language  intimately,  instinctively, 
with  all  its  shades  and  connotations,  in  a  way 
— if  that  were  only  possible  ! — remote  from  the 
possibility  of  gross  blunder ;  and,  Avhat  is  not 
less  important,  if  he  is  to  understand  and  con- 
vey to  others  the  great  words  of  these  lofty  and 
remote  men,  leaders  of  all  human  imagination, 
he  must  be  himself  capable  of  fine  thoughts 
and  high  emotions,  not  necessarily  of  origin- 
ating them,  but  of  rising  to  them  when  the 
suggestion  is  given.  And  there  is  something 
more  that  he  requires  :  a  power  in  which  he 
must  actually  outstrip  the  masters  he  serves. 
He  must  to  some  extent  be  able  to  see  his 
authors  standing  in  their  places  in  history ; 
must  see  their  work  in  the  light  of  things  done 
or  felt,  or  imagined,  before  and  after  them; 
must  understand,  as  they  never  did,  their 
special  greatnesses  and  their  failures.  The 
great  poets  and  philosophers  may  have  fought 
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and  hated  and  misunderstood  one  another. 
The  true  scholar  must,  even  while  he  enters 
into  their  feelings,  steep  those  feelings  in  the 
mellowness  of  wider  knowledge  ;  he  must  love 
them  all,  and  be  wise  while  he  loves. 

It  is  really  a  fairly  plain,  though  no  doubt  a 
difficult,  duty.  The  greatest  possessions  of  the 
world  are  always,  all  of  them,  in  danger  of 
death.  They  die  when  there  is  no  one  to  care 
for  them  or  understand  them.  When  one  reflects 
what  a  frail  and  fugitive  thing  the  essential 
quality  of  high  poetry  or  great  thinking  natur- 
ally is,  how  easily  crushed  out  by  the  common 
pressure  of  life,  or  even  destroyed  by  the  well- 
meant  effort  of  forcing  it  into  a  fixed  groove  in 
education,  one  begins  to  see  where  the  normal 
work  of  a  true  scholar  really  lies.  Not  neces- 
sarily in  original  research;  not  necessarily  in 
new  ideas  or  vast  accumulations  of  learning; 
it  lies  in  keeping  alive  certain  great  things  of 
the  spirit  which  would  otherwise  die,  and  in 
maintaining  in  his  generation  some  standard  of 
sensitiveness  by  which  their  value  can  be  felt 
and  judged. 
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If  we  apply  any  test  of  this  sort  to  Henry 
Butcher :  Was  he  penetrated  by  the  words  and 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Greek  writers  ?  Could 
he  rise  to  their  most  classical  thoughts,  interpret 
their  subtlest  and  most  complex  language  ?  Did 
he  to  an  extraordinary  degree  love  and  under- 
stand and  yet  at  the  same  time  keep  his  balance 
true  and  his  judgment  clear  eyed  ?  AVas  the 
great  tradition  of  Greece  a  vital  spirit  to  him, 
a  spirit  which  came  out  in  his  teaching,  his 
writings,  his  manner  of  speech  and  life  ?  The 
clear  and  certain  answer  which  we  must  o-ive  to 
these  questions  makes  us  see  why  it  is  that 
Butcher  counts,  in  England  at  any  rate,  as  a 
great  scholar,  and  why  he  rose  inevitably  to  so 
high  a  position  among  English  Hellenists. 
Whatever  we  differed  about,  we  tended  in 
public  affairs  to  regard  Butcher  as  a  sort  of 
natural  and  obvious  leader.  When  we  talked 
proudly  of  the  effect  of  Greek  studies  in  train- 
ing: the  human  mind  and  character  and  were 
challenged  to  produce  an  example  of  its  influ- 
ence, our  first  triumphant  example  was  always 
Butcher.     He  seemed  so  exactly  what  a  scholar 
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ought  to  be  that  we  hardly  liked  to  admit  the 
possibility  that  such  a  result  had  little  to  do 
with  education,  but  came  simply  from  the  happy 
chance  of  an  exquisitely  blended  nature. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  not  the  custom  which 
we  design  for  these  occasions  to  have  further 
speeches  or  formal  votes  of  thanks,  and  I  have 
therefore  simply  to  declare  that  the  proceed- 
ings are  closed. 
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1899.  Rev.    H.    Anderson    Meaden,    The    Parsonage, 

Stornoway,  Isle  of  Lewis. 

1900.  William  Miles,  Esq.,  26,  Anerley    Road,  West- 

clilT-oii-Sca,  Essex. 
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1904.     Walter  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  Grierko,  College  Eoad, 

Exeter. 

1900.  Eev.  William    C.  Minifie,    D.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

"  Brentwood."  East  End  Eoad.  East  Finchlev,  N. 
1911.  tTiiOMAS  Sturge  Moore,  Esq.,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,    20,    St.    James's    Square,    Holland 
Park,  W. 

1910.  tPT-    Hon.    Viscount     Morley,     O.M.,     F.B.S., 
D.C.L.,  LL.X).,  Member  of  Academic  Committee, 

Flowermead,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W. 

1901.  James  Muirhead  Potter  Muirhead,  Esq.,  J. P., 

F.S.S.,  F.E.C.I.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town  ; 
a isd  57,  St.  Georges  Street,  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa. 

1910.    fPlJOFESSOR  CrEORGE  GlLBERT  MURRAY,  Esq.,  M.A.. 

L.L.D.,   Member  of  Academic    Committee,    New 
College,  Oxford. 

1907.  John    Murray,  Esq.,    M.A.,    F.S.A.,  J.P.,    D.L., 

50,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  AV. :  and  Athen- 
aeum Club. 
1901.     Albert  Myers,  Esq.,   "  Rosemary,"   Teignmouth 
Eoad,  Crieklewood,  N.W. 

1908,  Rev.   John    Arbuthnot    Nairn.    Litt.D.,    B.D.. 

Vice-  President, Headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C.  ;  and  Bath 
Club. 
1907.  Henry  John  Newbolt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at- 
law.  Member  of  A  cad'', air  Committee,  E.S.L. 
Professor  of  Poetry,  26,  Kensington  Park 
(  rardens,  W. ;  Netherhampton  House.  Salisbury. 
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1894.     Philip  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  R.B.A.,  Council 

39,  Brunswick  Square,   W.C. ;    Bengal  Manor, 

Greens  Norton,  Towcester  ;   and  Primrose  Club. 
1899.      His    Grace    the    Duke    of    Northumberland, 

K.G.,  Vict  -Presidt  nt,  2,  <  Srosvenor  Place,  S.W.  ; 

and  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland. 

1909.  cAlfred  William  Oke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A., 
F.G.S., F.R.Hist.S.,  32,  Denmark  Villas,  Hove; 
and  "Orielton,"  Highfield  Lane,  Southampton. 

1907.     Francis     William    Pember,    Esq.,    M.A.,    late 

Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  Barrister- 

at-Law,     60,      Queen's      Gi-ardens,      W.  ;      and 

Athenaeum  Club. 

1-7'-..     Rev.  James  Edward   Perkins,  .M.A.,  2,  Far  Cliff 

Road,  Toller  Lane,  Bradford,  Tories. 
1878.  cJohn     Samuel     Piikni':.     Esq..    LL.D.,    F.S.A  . 
F.R.G.S.,    F.G.S.,     Vice-President,    5,    Carlton 
Terrace,  Oakley  Street,  S.W. 
1910.  tSiR  Arthur  Wing  Ptnero,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  U5a,  Harley  Street,   W. ;    Stillands, 
N  >r1  li  ( lhapel,  Sussex. 
1910.  <;.  X.  Count   Plunkett,  V.P.R.l  A  .  P.S.A.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  Director  of  National  Museum  <■! 
Science  and  Art,  26,  Upper  Pitzwilliam  Street, 
Dublin;    Kilte man  Abbey ;  nnd  Royal  Societies 
Club. 
1907.     Sir   Frederick  Pollock,  Bt.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  21, 
Hyde  Park  Place,  W.:  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
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1902.  Henry    Chapman     Foulter,    Esq.,    8,    College 

Green,  Dubliu ;  and  Redan  Lodge,  Rathgar 
Road,  Rathgar,  Co.  Dublin. 

1906.  Henry  Proctor,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  146,  Mallinson 

Road,  Clapbam  Common,  S.W. 

1907.  George  Walter  Prothero,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  '  Quarterly  Review,'  Vice-President, 
Member  of  Academic  Committer,  24,  Bedford 
Square,    W.C. ;    and    Athenaeum  Club. 

1910.  fWALTER  Raleigh,  Esq.,  M.A  ,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Oxford,  Member  of  Academic 
Committee,  Oxford;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1907.  Professor  George  Gilbert  Ramsay,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Drumore,  Blairgowrie,  N.B. 

1903.  Robt.   W.   Ramsey,  Esq.,  Council,  43,  Ladbroke 

Square,  W. 

1906.  Professor  Nava  Krishna  Ray,  B.A.,  Maharaja's 

College,  Jaipur,  Rajputana,  India. 
1895.     John  Reade,  Esq.,  340,  Laval  Avenue,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

1907.  Rev.  Gerald    Henry    Kendall,   M.A.,  Litt.D., 

Headmast'  r,  Charterhouse  School,  Charterhouse, 

G-odalming. 
1907.     Sir  William  Blake  Richmond,  R.A.,    K.C.B., 

M.A.,  Beavor   Lodge,   Hammersmith,  W.  ;  and 

Athenaeum  Club. 
L888.  cWalter    T.    Rogers,    Esq.,    59,    Rutland   Park 

Mansions,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 
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1896.  cThe  Rev.Honyel  Gough  Rosedale,  MA..  D.D  . 
F.S.A.,  Honorary  Foreign  Secretary,  Council 
(Vice-President,  L905  to  L910),  36,  Richmond 
Mansions,  Earl's  Court,  W. ;  and  22,  Grafton 
Road,  Worthing. 

1899.  Rev.  W.  E.  Rosedale.  M.A.,  D.D.,  18,  Gilston 
Road,  The  Boltons,  S.W. 

1905.  Rev.  Rout.  Ross.  A.K.C.,  The  Vicarage,  Kids-rove, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

1905.     John  Rowlands,  Esq..  Waunarlwydd,  Swansea. 

1893.  fCHARLES  Russell,  Esq.,  11,  Buckingham  Ter- 
race, Glasgow,  W. 

1903.  Lady  Russell-Cotes.  East  Cliff  Hall,  Bourn  - 
mouth. 

1907.  The  Very  Key.  Herbert  Edward  Ryle,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster,  The  Deanery,  West- 
minster; and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1907.  George  E.  B.  Saintsbury,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.. 
D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  2, 
Eton  Terrace,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Athenaeum  Clul  . 

1900.  Colonel  T.  Davies  Sewell,  F.R.A.S..  late  6th 
Battn.  tli"  Royal  Fusiliers.  29,  Grosvenor 
Road,  S.W. ;  United  Service  Club. 

191d.  Tin  Ven.  William  Macdonald  Sinclair,  D.D.. 
Ai-ch deacon  of  London,  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
Council,  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
E.C. ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
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1897.     Kunwar  Kushal  Pal  Sinh,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.A.S., 

Rais  Kotla  P.O.,  Kotla,  Dt.  Agra  (East),  India. 
P>06.     Walter   Scott    Sisterson,    Esq.,    1,    Chichester 

Villas,  Arundel  Road,  Cliftonville,  Margate. 
1886.     George  E.   Skerry,   Esq.,   F.R.G.S.,   119,  High 

Holborn,  W.C. 
1904;.     Archibald     Sparke,     Esq.,     Chesham     House, 

Boltou-le-Moors. 
1896.     Marion    H.    Spielmann,    Esq.,    F.S.A.,    Council 

(Vice-President,    1906  to    1910),    21,    Cadogan 

Gardens,  Belgravia,  S.W. 

1907.  Rev.  William  Archibald  Spooner.  D.D., 
Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Warden's 
Lodgings,  New  College,  Oxford;  and  Athenaeum 
Club. 

1906.  Rev.  James  Sprunt,  37,  Meyrick  Road,  Sheerness- 

on-Sea. 
1886.     Corelli  J.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Beverley  House,  Barnes, 

S.W. 
1904.     Rev.     William     Thomas     Stonestreet,    D.D., 

L.L.D.,  18,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

1907.  J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  Esq  ,  M.A.,  Master  of 

Balliol,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
1902.  cMrs.  Mabel  Frances  Strafford,  Summerleigli, 

Merstham,  Surrey. 
1907.     The  Very  Rev.   Thomas  Banks   Strong,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Christ  Church. 

Oxford. 
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1875.  cEaja  Sir  S.  M.  Tagore,  Master  of   Music-,  The 

Rajbati,  Pathuriaghata,  Calcutta. 
1897.  cR.  Inigo  Tasker.  Esq..  J. P..  Council,  Nether  Park. 

Nether  Street,  Church  End,  Finchley. 
1896.     Rev.    Charles   John    Terry,    M.A.,    Rector    of 

Hastings,  All  Saints'  Rectory,  Hastings. 
1891.     Rev.  George  F.  Terry,  L.Th.,  F.S.A.,F.R.Hist.S., 

St.   John's  Rectory,    10,    Learmoutb    Terrace, 

Edinburgh. 
1905.     Jesse   Lambly   Thomas,    Esq.,    75,    West   Park, 

E  It  ham,  Kent. 

1909.  Edward  William  Thomson,  Esq.,  300,  Conces- 

sion Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
1904.     John   T.  Thorp,   Esq.,  M.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,    ^7. 

Regent  Road,  Leicester. 
1900.     David    Tollemache,    Esq.,    Auditor,    7,    Grand 

Parade  Mansions,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
1907      Arthur    Woollgar     Yerrall,    Esq.,     Litt.D., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Barristor- 

at-Law,    Member    of   Academic    Committee,    6, 

Selwyn  Gardens,   Cambridge;    and   Athenaeum 

Club 
1907.     The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Wage,  D.D  ,  The  Deanery, 

Canterbury  ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1910.  Charles     Edward     Wade,    Esq,    F.R.Hist.S., 

Barrister-at-Law,     6,     Alexandra     House.     St. 
Mary's  Terrace,  Paddington,  W. 
1898.     John  Hartley  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  MA.,  North 
Bailev,  Durham. 
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1911.  W.  H.  Wagstaff,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Gresham  Professor 
of  Geometry,  Mavridge,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

1907.  Professor  Thomas  Herbert  Warren,  D.C.L., 
President  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  Lodgings,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  and 
Savile  Club. 

1902.     Edward  James  Watson,   Esq.,   F.R.Hist.S.,  St. 

John's  Arch,  Bristol. 
1907.     Theodore    Watts-Dunton,    Esq.,     The     Pines, 

11,  Putney  Hill. 

1896.  Henry  Stanley  Hoole  Waylen,  Esq.,  West- 
bury,  Wilts. 

1901.  Alex.  D.  O.  Wedderblrn,  Esq.,  K.C.,  47, 
Cadogan  Place,  S.W. 

1895.  cA.  Coodinch  Williams,  Esq.,  2,  Anna  Cottages, 
Union  Place,  Stonebouse,  Plymouth. 

1909.  George  Charles  Williamson,  Esq.,  D.Litt., 
Burgh  House,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1901.  George  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Heath  House, 
Ossett,  Yorks. 

1901.     Butler    Wood,     Esq.,     Central     Free    Library, 

Bradford. 
1887.  cT.  C.  Woodman,  Esq.,  LL.D..  F.E.I. S.,  The  Old 

House,  Pulborough. 
1898.  cBaeon    Anthony     de     Worms,     Milton    Park, 

Egham,   Surrey. 
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1862.  George.  Baron  de  Worms,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
G.C.F.J.,  Councili  Vice-President  1896  to  1909), 
IT,  Park  Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W.;  and  27, 
Adelaide  Crescent,  Hove,  Sussex. 

1898.  cBaron  Percy   de   Worms,  21,  Lowndes  Street 

S.W. 
1897.  cT.  CatoWorsfolp. Esq., M.A.,LL.D.,F.R. Hist. S., 

Hon.    Solicitor   B.8.L.,   Hall   Place,   Mitcliam, 

Surrey;   9,    Staple    Inn.    W.C.  ;    and    Authors' 

Club. 
1907.     J.  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  Holmedeue,  Arundel  Road, 

Eastbourne;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1899.  Rev.     J.     J.     Wright,     -  Woodleigh,"     Leigh, 

Lancashire. 
1907.     The    Right    Hon.    George   Wyndham,    D.C.L., 

M.P.,  Member  <>/  Academic  Committee,  :'>•>,  Park 

Lane,    W. ;    Saighton  Grange,    Chester;    and 

Carlton  Club. 
191<>.  fWiLLiAM     Butler     Yeats,     Esq.,    Member     «/' 

Academic    Committee,    18,   Woburn   Buildings, 

Euston  Road,  NAV. 
1891.     Key.     William      Edward      Young,      F.R.C.I., 

M.R.S.A.,    Brook    Lawn.   Queen's   Road,    Ted- 

d  ill'' toll. 
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FOREIGN    HONORARY    FELLOWS. 


Eafael  de  Altamira,  Inspector-General  of  Education 
in  Spain,  Professor  at  Oviedo  University,  0  de  la  Real 
Academia  de  la  Historia,  etc.,  Madrid. 

Prince  Vladimir  Bariatixskv,  95,  Bedford  Court 
Mansions,  W.C. 

Joaquim  TheophiloBraga,  President  of  Portugal,  Doctor 
of  Lisbon  University,  Government  Professor  of  the 
Highest  School  of  Literature,  Member  of  Portuguese 
Academy,  President  of  Literature  Section  of  Academy. 
Lisbon. 

George  Brandes,  Doctor  of  Aesthetics,  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.     55,  Havnegade  1  Sal,  Copenhagen. 

Alois  Brandl,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  German 
Shakespeare  Society,  Professor  of  English  Philology, 
Berlin  University.     Kaiserin-Augustastrasse,  73,  Berlin, 

Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  LL.D.  of  eight  Universities, 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  etc.,  late  American  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  60,  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Charles  Simon  Clermont-Ganneatj,  LL.D..  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  Membre-Correspondant  de 
lAcadcmie  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg,  etc.  Avenue 
de  l'Alma  1,  Paris.  8e, 
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Henri  Cordier,  D.Litt.,  Professor  at  l'Ecole  Speciale  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.      Rue  Nicolo,  54,  Paris,  XVI1'. 

Hermann  Diels.  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology,  Berlin  University,  Secretary  of  the  Berlin 
Akademie  d.  Wissenschaften,  Nurnbergerstrasse  65n, 
Berlin,  W.  50. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  Rev.,  D.D. Princeton,  Harvard  Yale 
Union,  Washington,  etc.,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, Princeton,  President  of  Holland  .Society.  Avalon, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

Charles  William  Eliot,  Late  President  of  Harvard 
University,  LL.D.  of  Princeton,  Yale,  and  John 
Hopkins.  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc.,  Officer 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  France,  etc.  17,  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Emile  Auguste  Faguet,  Member  of  French  Academy, 
Officier  de  l'lnstruction  Publique,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur.      Rue  Monge  5'.».  Paris  \'  . 

•I.\'  ',>ues  Anatole  France,  Member  of  French  Academy, 
Legion  of  Honour.      \  ilia  Said,  Paris  XVI'. 

TheodjORE  G-omperz,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology,  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Vienna,  Berlin, 
France,  etc.,  D.Litt.  Cambridge  and  Dublin.  Member  of 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  Knight  of  the  Order 
"  Ehrenzeichen  fur  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft."  Plossl- 
gasse  1.  Vienna  IV. 

Abolf  Earnack,  Professor  of  Church  History  Berlin 
University,  General    Director  of  Loyal   Library,  Fellow 
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of  the  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Berlin,  Naples, 
and  Rome,  Hon.  Fellow  of  American  Society  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  of  the  Society  of  Historical  Theology, 
Oxford,  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History, 
etc.     Berlin,  W.  10. 

Paul  Heyse,  Dr.Phil.     Munich. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Colonel  U.S.  Army, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Harvard,  Member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  .Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
etc.  29,  Buckingham  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 

William  Dean  Howells,  Litt.D.,  Yale,  Oxon,  Columbia, 
M.A  ,  LL.D.,  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  and  130,  West 
Fifty- Seventh  Street,  New  York. 

Jean  Adrien  Antoine  Jules  Jusserand,  Vice-President 
of  the  Socictc  d'Histoire  Littcraire  de  la  France, 
Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc. 
Washington,  U.S.A. 

George  Lyman  Kittredge,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
English,  Harvard  University.  8,  Hilliard  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Codefroid  Kurth,  Directeur  de  l'lnstitut  Historique 
Beige  a  Rome,  Professeur  emerite  de  l'Universite  de 
Liege.     18,  Piazza  Rusticucci,  Rome. 

Abel  Lefrano,  Professeur  de  Langue  et  Litterature 
Franchise  Moderne  au  College  de  France,  Directeur- 
adjoint  a  l'Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes-Etudes  pour 
l'Histoire  Littcraire  de  la  Renaissance,  President  de  la 
Societe  des  Etudes  Rabelaisiennes.  Rue  Monsieurde- 
Prince  20,  Paris. 
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Felix  Liebermann,  Hon.  D.C.L. Oxford.  LL.D.Cam- 
bridge  ;  Hon.  Member  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  AVissen- 
schaften,  G-ottingen,  etc.  Bendlerstrasse  10,  Berlin, 
W.  10. 

Li'xzow  (Count),  Hon.  Ph. D.Prague,  Hon.  D.Litt.Oxon., 
F.R.CS.,  Chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Francis  Joseph  Academy,  Bohemia.  Chateau  de  Zain- 
pach,  Hnatnice.  Bohemia. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur, 
and  of  l'Ordre  de  Leopold.  Abbaye  de  St.  Wandrille, 
Seine  inf.,  France. 

Paul  Meyer,  Member  of  Institute  of  France,  Correspond- 
ing Fellow  of  British  Academy,  Director  of  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  Hon.  Professor  in  the  College  de  France. 
Hon.  D.C.L.Oxon.  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais  16, 
Paris  7e. 

Silas  Weir  Mitchell,  M  D.,  LL.D.,  Harvard,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Princetown,  M.D.Bologna.  1524,  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Germain  Morin,  D.Litt.  honoris  causa,  Oxon,  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  France. 
Bluthenstrasse  14,  Munich. 

Fbidtjop  Nansen,  Dr.Phih,  D.Sc,  D.C.L.,  F.R.G.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Society  of  Sciences, 
etc.     Lysaker,  nr.  Christiania,  Norway. 

Josk  Duarte  Ramalho  Ortigao,  Librarian  of  Royal 
Library  of  the  Ajuda,  Member  of  Portuguese  Academy 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Coimbra,  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  of  Royal 
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Academy  of  History,  of  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando. 

Calcada  dos  Caetanos  30,  Lisbon. 
J.     M.     W.    Van    dee    Poorten-Schwartz    (Maarten 

Maartens),  LL.DUtrecht,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberdeen,  Hun 

Litt.D.    Pennsylvania,    Hon.    Member    Authors'    Club, 

London  and  New  York.    Zonheuvel  Castle,  nr.  Doom, 

Holland. 
Menendez  y  Pelayo  (Excmo-  Senor  Don  Marcelino),  Doctor 

of    Philosophy    and    Letters,    Professor   of   Literature, 

Madrid    University,    Chief  of  the  Biblioteca   National, 

Madrid,  Life  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History. 

Member    of    Royal    Spanish  Academy,   etc.     The   Uni- 
versity, Madrid. 
Peter  Rosegger,  Hon.   Doctor,    Heidelberg   University, 

Knight  of  the  Order  Eisernen  Krone,  and  of  the  Preussis- 

clien  Kronenordens,  II  Class,  etc.     Graz,  Austria. 
Paul  Sabatier,  D.Litt.Oxon.,  Member  of  Royal  Academy 
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